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THE MAN AT ARMS, 


CHAPTEE I. 

It IB difficult to discover what are the exact sources from 
which spring tlie thrilling fecliugs of joy and satisfaction 
with wliicli we look back to the days of our early youth, 
iiml to the sceucs iu which our infancy -was passed. It 
matters not, or at least very little, what are the pleasures 
which we have tmjoyed in after-years, wliat are the de- 
li<;hts tlmt surround us, what arc the blessings whieii 
Heaven has cast upoJi our lot. Whenever the miu,-l, 
eithcr'as a voluntary act, or from accidental assoeiati-nis, 
recalls, by the aid of ineuiory, the period of childhood 
and the things which surround it, there comes overue a 
gladdening sensation of pure and simple joys whidi we 
never taste agiiin at auj time of life. It must be, at 
least iu part, that the delights of those days were 
framed in inuocenee and ignorance of evil; and tliat He 
who declared that t)f such as little ehildrea consisted the 
kingdom of Heaven, has allotted to the babes of this 
world, iu the brightness of their innocence, joys similar 
to those of the world beyond, joys that never cloy, and 
that leave no regret. "Vi^hat though some mortal tears 
>\ill mix with those delights, what though the Jh'sh must 
suffer, and the evil one will tempt; yet the allotted 
pleasures have a zest which not even novelty alone could 
give, and an imperishable purity in their nature which 
makes their remembrance sweeter than the fruition of 
other joys, and speaks their origin fropi Btejtyen. 
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SUB ABMfl- 

I lovo to dwell-.upon BijchmoiBories, and to find like¬ 
nesses for them^in the codjBIthejlaSflt^/hTid the pro- 
tluctions of the ea^li i(#1^\ i^the sitme sweetness 
and the same siniplieitv pervading the youth of all 
nature, and find in th(‘ dim violet, the youngc.^t child 
of Spring, an'imago of those early joys--jnire, soft, 
and calm, and full of an odour that acts upon the sense 
more than that of any other flower. 

Thus it is, T suppose, and I'or these causes, Ih.at in 
looking back'upon the days of my youth—tlioiigh tliose 
day's were not as happy and as bright as they arc to 
many' ])eoplo—1 fool a secret satisfaction, wliieli I knew 
not at the time. Yet those hours, indeed, as one who 
give.s a di.amond to a child, bestowed upon me a gift, the 
value of which I knew not till many a year liad passed 
away. 

My first recollections refer to the period when I was 
about seven or eight years old, and to a swi'ct spot in 
the far south of J-'ranee, c.alled lllancford, not far from 
tlie great, eity of Bordeaux. The chateau in which I 
dwi'lt had belonged for ages to my anee.stors; and tho 
litfle room in one of the t urrets which was assigned to 
me,''lookcd towards tlie setting sun, over maniroid beaii- 
tifui green slojics and woodi'd hanks, with now and then 
a broken bit of ydlow ground, that harmonised beauti¬ 
fully' and richly' with the warm tints of the spring and 
the autumn, and broke not k'ss pleasantly llu* thick 
greefi of the mid year. Upon these banks and trees and 
slopes the suiisbino seemed to dwell with jH-culiar fond¬ 
ness, mid thither came the bright and smiling showers 
of spring, and the rich vision-like light and shades of 
autumn. Gay liawking parties, and many a sjilendid 
cavalcade from the wealthy and important town in the 
neighbourhood, diversified the scenery during the bright 
part of flic year, and towards the winter time the boasts 
of the -forest and the field used to change their more 
distant dwelling for the neighbouring woods, and afford 
sport and diversion to the inhabitants of the castle. 

As I have»said, that ch&tenu had been for centuries the 
abode of my ancestors, ever since the arm of Du Guesclin 
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and the wisdom of Charles had expelled the English' 
from the shores of Francc^hut still that chateau was not 
mine, nor ever likely to he mine, for I wife at that time 
a poor dependent upon the bounty of others; without 
wealth, rank, station, or fortune of any kind, to give 
liopo to my he^rt or energy to my eiforts. 

The lord of that castle, my father’s first cousin, had 
taken me out of compassion for his relation, a poor sol¬ 
dier of fortune, who married thoughtlessly and died 
young; and as ho—himself a lover of pleasure, and even 
of licence—at the time he took me into his house, 
thought only of marriage as a remote evil, Ik; treated me 
at first with so much kindndsa that the foolish persons 
who surrounded us imagined that a time might come 
when I should be his heir. Nothing, indeed, was further 
from his thoughts; he had always determined, and still 
held the resolution of wedding ultimately, in the hope of 
seeing his possessions descend to children of his own. 
The accomplishment of this purpose was hastened by 
accidental circumstances, which placed it in his power to 
marry a beautiful and wealthy bride, whom ho brought 
home to the ch&teau in great pomp, and the festivities 
M-hich followed her arrival are among the first events 
which 1 distinctly remember. 

Surrounded by friends, and with scarcely a wish un- 
gratilied, my cousin might well consider himself a rich 
and happy man in the possession of one so fair as she 
was. But beauty was not the only qu.ality whicli she 
brought to make him happy; nor riches the only dowry 
that was settled upon her head. Nerer did 1 see any 
bne who combined more graces of person with more fine 
qualities of the heart, never any one who more merited 
the love of every one that approached her. 

It was evident that she had heard of me before she 
came, and she greeted me with a warm and kiiidly smile, 
which wont direct to mv heart. She gazed upon me at 
the same time with a look of deep interest and scru¬ 
tinising inquiry, as if she thought to read my character 
in my face, or to divine what were the feelings with 
which I met her. Heaven knows that I had no feelings ■* 
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but those of sincere joy. I entertained not the slightest 
idea that her coming could hare any evil effect upon my 
fate, that it ^ould in the least change my destiny or 
affect my happiness. I was utterly ignorant of such 
things at that period; the joy that was around me found 
a ready echo in a heart naturally joyous, and I laughed 
and danced, and sung with the rest, more unthinking of 
the morrow than the bird upon the wing. 

If the fair lady of Blancford gazed at me when firet 
she came, my cousin’s eye rested upon mes many a 
time when he saw me so gay and happy. 1 know not 
wdiat it was, but it seemed as if my happiness displeased 
him. 

I have since learned to know th.at in the human heart 
there is often a great difl’erence between remorse and 
repentance; and that when we have done a fellow- 
creature wrong, when we have pained, injured, ag¬ 
grieved—ay, even when we only entertain the purpose 
of doing so—wo hate that being on account of the very 
acts for which we should hate ourselves. 

I do not mean to say that my cousin had injured mo 
by his marriage; for surely he had every right to wed 
wheKo and when he thought fit; but 1 am inclined to 
believe, from facta which I heard afterwards, that the 
first germ of harsh and unkind feeling towards me was 
produced by a conviction that he had treated me with 
greater kindness and distinctiqin than he afterwards 
intended to keep up, and that it was his duty to make a 
provision for mo against which his inclination struggled. 

There were other matters, of which I may have to 
speak hereafter, which increased and perpetuated such 
feelings. Ife could not but recollect, however, that 
before the death of my father he had been liberal of 
promises and generous in words. He had said that he 
would breed me up for a soldier, and that he would take 
care I should have the means of advancing myself; and 
now, pcrliaps, his intentions were changed. If they 
were not then, they certainly became so after a short 
time. 

My cousin was at that period a gay and gallant man. 
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of about five or six and thirty years of age, handsome 
in appearance, specious in manners and ■words, ■with no 
traces of profligate life in his language or appearance, 
and very well fitted to gain and keep the love of any 
young heart not thoroughly versed in the ways of man* 
kind. Although his marriage, as most marriages are, 
had been arranged entirely by the relations df the lady, 
without any referenee to her wishes; yet there is no 
doubt that she married him with a heart free from other 
attachments, and even prepossessed in his favour. 

From such feelings, of course, affection readily sprang 
up; and, had he merited it, love, deep, devoted, heart¬ 
felt, unchanging love would indubitably have followed. 
But, alas! he did not deserve it; he took not the means 
to obtain it; and though the attachment remained, that 
attachment was mingled with sadness, and perhaps ■with 
bitterness; and grave meluJicholy trod fast upon the 
Btei)s of feasting and merriment. 

For my own part I was of a cheerful and happy 
disposition, a little fanciful, perhaps, and somewliat 
wild; oceasionidly fond of solitary wandering and deep 
thought, but at other periods light and gay as a butterfiy. 
Thus, then, I felt not—scarcely perceived indeed—that 
the demeanour of the general serv'ants and retainers of 
my cousin’s house was' at aU changed towards me, 
although it was changed from the very first day of his 
marriage. But had it begn changed ten times as much, 
had they treated me with neglect, or scorn, or contempt¬ 
ible malice, the pain would have been more than com¬ 
pensated by tlic love and tenderness of that sweet lady 
■whom he wedded, and by the constant care she showed 
me. 

She first it was who recollected that, bom of noble 
race, and connected with many of the great and proud 
in the laud, it was needful that I should, have the com¬ 
mon education and accomplishments of the day; and she 
argued, that if I were poor and penniless, as her husband 
said, and required to make a name and fortune for myself, 
it was but the more necessary that, by the cultivation of 
my mind, even in an extraordinary degree, "I should ba 
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S rided with the means of accomplishing the more 
cult task that was allotted to me. 

My strength of body, and an eager, active spirit, had 
already rendered me familiar with manly exercises in a 
far greater degree than most youths of my ago could 
boast of; but my mind was totally uncultivated. I could 
ride wild horses that many a man could not man.age; I 
could fence as well as my strength allowed me; and my 
aim with the arquebus was true and firm ; 1 Ifiiow not 
tbe time w'bon 1 could not swim, and iny cousin's pages, 
though considerably older than myself, were unable to' 
compete with me in leaping or pitching the bar; but I 
could neither write nor read, and knew nothing of books 
or of the world, but by occasional words which 1 had 
heard spoken, and treasured up in my memory. 

No sooner did my cousin’s wife find that this was the 
case, than she herself became my instructress ; and, oli! 
lunv kindly did she teach me, day after day, with un¬ 
wearied patience, her Augers playing with the curls of 
my hair, and her cjres ol'tcu bent thoughtfully upon me, 
as if she were calculating, w'ith some melancholy, my 
futures destiny and her own. 

Perhaps I was stupid; perhaps I was by nalurj' inat¬ 
tentive ; hut the loA'c, the deep love, that I felt ton ards 
her, made me exert every energy of my mind to give her 
ple.asurc, and to make licr task easy; and though the 
undertaking must have been cl'il^ and my progrt\ss slow 
at first, yet she always seemed well satisfied, and lured 
me on with words of bright encouragement. 

A time soon came, however, when her instructions 
became somew'hat painful, apparently; there was a 
languor in her eyes and in her tone which seemed to mo 
strange; and, without being told to do so, 1 spoke in a 
lower tone of voice, I paid more attention to everything 
she saidf I avoided all that could disturb or trouble her. 
It seemed to mo that she was ill, and nature taught me 
to spare her all exertion. 

At length, one day, she said to mo, “I must give 
over teaching you for a time, Henri, hut good Monsieur 
la Tour will take .the task till I can follow it again j” 
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and she put mo under the charge of the minister of our 
little village, or rather, indeed, I may call him the chap¬ 
lain of ihe chateau. He was a gqod man as ever lived, 
who had always shown himself fond of me, and who 
now followed up with zeal and kindness, that which she 
had so kindly and generously begun. 

G'ho whole family, and every one in the immediate 
neighbourhood, were, as is well known, of the reformed 
religion, and my cousin, the Baron de Blaucford, was at 
that time absent with the Prote.stant army. iShoi"tly 
nfler, however, he returned; sent for, I believe, to be 
present at the birth of his first child, and great anxiety 
manifested itself in the household for sevenil d.ays. 
I'ears were entertaiimd for the safety of the lady; but 
at length I heard that the baroness had given birth to 
a ahild, and that she herself was proceeding favourably. 
With my heart full of joy and satisfa<-tion, I ran to con- 
gratidate ray cousin, thinking that there could be no¬ 
thing but similar feelings in his own heart. He pushed 
me angrily away from him, however, exclaiming, “ Tou 
fool, it is only a girl.” 

A'ol understanding what he meant, or comprehending 
in the slightest degree twhy the birth of a girl should 
give him less satisfac-tion than if a sou had hcen bom, 
1 ran to the rooms of Monsieur la 'J’our and told him 
what had happened; and then it was for tlu; first time 
that 1 Avas made to nndejistand how great was 1 he dif¬ 
ference made by the customs of the world between‘two 
classes of beings naturally equal. A vague idea, too, 
of my own eircumstanees was also connmmieated to 
•m;' mind; and from that time, the change which had 
taken jilace, and which daily inerc.ised in the deport¬ 
ment of my cousin’s son ants towards me, was marked, 
understood, and felt iiainfuUy. ' 

Two days after the birth (if his daughter, the baron 
again left the chateau ; but he remained long enough to 
make me feel most bitterly that I was ho longer the 
hoy whom he had sported with and loved in former 
years. 

• The lady soon recovered, and resumed her care of me 
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■without a change. She loved to have me with her; she 
loved to see me play with her infant; and, as month 
after month proceceded, the child’s affection for me 
grew strong, and more strong, till there was none bnt her 
mother that she loved so well. 

About a year and a half afterwards a son was born, 
and then another; and from the birth of tlw; first I 
foimd that I was no longer an object of consideration 
to any one, except to the good clergyman, whose affec¬ 
tion towards me seemed to increase as that of the 
others diminished, and to the sweet lady, who never for 
a moment, in her love and care for others, forgot her 
love and care for me. 

A change had come over the whole household of my 
cousin, however. The lover had long been forgotten 
in the husband; the husband had now been forgottpu 
in the man of pleasure. Whenever any short cessation 
of hostilities permitted him to visit the capital, it was 
in Paris that the Lord of lilancford’s time was wholly 
spent; and at other periods his days were generally passed 
in the pleasures of other great towns, afar from the 
family which required liis care and direction, and from 
the wife whose love he had cast away. 

On her part she showed not the slightest inclination 
to depart trom his expressed wish that she would re¬ 
main at the chateau of JBlancford. She loved not great 
cities; she sought not to indemnify herself for her hus¬ 
band’s neglect, by following the same evil course in 
which he led the way; she enjoyed fully and entirely 
the pleasures of rural life, and found in the duties of a 
mother the greatest consolation and delight. Once in 
the course of the mopth, perhaps, she ^itod Bordeaux 
with the state becooSing her rank and station, called 
upon some of the chief ladies of the city, and returned 
home after having remained there but a few hours. 
Very frequently on these occasions I accompanied her, 
and tlie kindness with which she mentioned iue to all 
who were really good and estimable, seemed to bespeak 
for me their future protection and regard, although she 
never even lynted at such an object. 
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I was her companion almost always in her walks, too, 
and from her conversation I daily gained information 
upon subjects with which otherwise, most probably, I 
should never have been acquainted; for she took a de¬ 
light in forming and enlarging my mind; and while she 
endeavoured to instil principles, even more than know¬ 
ledge, she illustrated for me the lessons she gave by 
facts and examples, which often drew her on to further 
explanations, and which certainly remained in my 
memory, storing it with much that was curious, interest¬ 
ing, and beautiful. 

indeed, there was scarcely a circumstance which ever 
happened to me in after-life which did not cause me to 
ree<jllect something valuable in her instruction; some¬ 
thing which might teach me to know the right from the 
wimig, to choose the good from the bad, or to return 
from the evil, when I had been led into wrong, by the 
shortest and most expeditious way. 

In short, though she often fell into fits of musing, 
when we were out together, she seldom lost an opportu¬ 
nity of giving my mind improvement. If I fixed upon 
a wild flower, she told me its nature and its qualities; if 
I watched a passing cloud, she explained to me how 
sweet and beneficial to the earth’s surface are the light 
vapours that float gently pver it, descending iu light 
rain to render everything fertile and productive; and she 
would teach me, as well jis she coul,^, what were the 
beneficial effects produced by the winds and storms, 
which seemed to my imagination only destructive — 
pointing still to the all-powerful hand of Providence 
shaping the events of this world with never-erring 
wisdom, directing all with never-failing might. 

From her conversation, from her train of thought, my 
mind took the peculiar turn which it evqr after re¬ 
tained; and even to the present day—after scenes of 
peril and danger, and activity; after having gained by 
md e.xperience knowledge of' the world, and become 
hackneyed and keen in the cunning of the earth—^many 
of the words that she spoke to me, many of the coun- 
jels that ihe gave, come back upon my ear* in all the 
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fresh sweetness of the tones iu which they were origi¬ 
nally spoken; and I feel myself better, happier, more 
contented, when I thus dwell with her for a moment in 
the wide tracts of memory, than 1 do when fulfilling any 
of the ordinary duties of my state and station. 

"VVliat the lady herself could not do to improve my 
mind the good priest did: he applied himself to teach 
me sciences, to read other languages than my own, both 
dead and living; to argue by rule, to write my native 
tongue with accuracy, to calculate arithmetically, and to 
do all, in short, that he himself could do, which was 
more, perbai)S, than my after-fate required. 

It was some years, of course, ere 1 gained much faci¬ 
lity iu anything; but ere four years had pa.ssed after 
my cousin’s marriage', I had become -quite a dilfercnt 
being. The formidable obstacles that await us at the 
entrance of every science bad given way; and during 
the following year, wliich w.os the fourtceiitli of my ago, 
I made greater progress than 1 had done iu any other. 1 
had now ac-quired a taste for the poetry which has de¬ 
scended to us from other days; aud from that high and 
ennobling source I drank long, deep draughts of pure 
aud mimingled delight. I found, too, that there were 
works of infinite value, full of fancy and of wit, fuE 
of instruction and amusement, in other languages be¬ 
sides either Ifrench, or Greek, or Latin; and, almost 
unaided, for my good preepptor knew little of (bat 
tongue himself, I made myself a tolerable master of the 
Italian laiignage., and felt like one who had suddenly 
discovered a treasure, when the old works of Dante and 
Boccaccio, aud the newer poems of Tasso, fell into my 
hand.s. 

Nevertheless, I did not in any degree neglect the 
usual exercises of which I had fonucrly been fond. 
There -were always a number of old military retainers 
about ^the house, who were willing aud eager to teach 
me everything that could be taught iu the profession to 
which they had devoted tiiemselves. I did not, it is 
true, follow iiny study with gi-eat regularity, but 1 fol¬ 
lowed aU and each with eagerness, zeal, aud devotion. 
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WhcB the baroness could give me any of her time, 
she was always the first I sought, and next to her the 
gtjod minister, La Tour. But he had many duties to 
perform, and during the part of the day when 1 could 
liud neither of those friends, I followed with eagerness 
every sjjort of the field that was going o/i. Every 
instruction I could get in military exercises I sought 
eontinuully, and listened with deep and profound atten¬ 
tion both to all that the old oHicers or soldiers could 
tell me of discipline and of tactics, and to their tales of 
terrible sieges, well-fought fields, and marvellous escapes. 
I was one of the best of auditors, and, flattered by the 
attention that I paid them, they were always willing to 
amnse or to instruct me. The court-yard of tlie castle 
became the mimic field of battle: the walls, the cisterns, 
the stable, were the fortifications of a besieged city ; and 
everything that was at hand was pressed into our ser¬ 
vice, either as the animate or inanimate materials of war. 
All the talcs they told wore delightful to me, but more 
especially so were those in which my father’s name was 
introduced, and in which I always heard deep regrets 
expressed for his early death, and praises of the prowess 
pud skill which he had displayed as a soldier and a com¬ 
mander. 

In the meanwhile the greater part of the servants 
and retainers of the household treated me merely as 
the poor dependent: the little services I required wore 
neglecttid; any direction that I gave was heard • in 
silence, or replied to with contemptuous lightness; and, 
in order to keep myself from the irritation of petty inso¬ 
lence, I was obliged to avoid all communication, as far as 
possible, with the domestics of the cb&teau. 

In the presence of their mistress, indeed, the servants 
dared not behave in such a luauuer, and when her eye 
was on them they showed me every sort of reverence 
and respect; once, also, I remomher her rebuking oue 
of the grooms for neglecting my horse, speaking to him 
in a manner so severe as to work a permanent change in 
his conduct, and iti some degree to affect his companions. 

These slight inconveniences, however, di4 not in the 
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least depress my spirit or keep down my gaiety. Youth’s 
buoyant and happy blood beat in eveiy limb, my heart 
was light, my cheerfulness unchecked; and, though I 
learned when any one neglected me to punish by a eut- 
tijig word, yet it w'as always done with light and happy 
gaiety, and forgotten almost as soon as it was spoken, 
at least by myself. 

Thus years rolled on, and during the frequent and long- 
continued absence of my cousin, his chUdron learned to 
lovo me with a strong affection; and taking a model 
from the domestic circle of a neighbouring family, my 
iniagiuation pictured for me a future fate, like that of 
a person whom I frequently beheld situated in very 
similar circumstances, lie was at this time a man well 
advanced in life, and, like me, the cousin of the lord of 
the castle; but he had gaiutid considerable renown in 
arms. The father of the family, who was now withhold 
from active service by the effects of severe wounds, con¬ 
fided to him the leading of his retainers, the children 
clung to him with reverence and affection, and the two 
eldest were, even at that very time, trying their first 
arms under the sword of their veteran cousin, lie pos¬ 
sessed no property, he souglit none; but he lived with 
people who reverenced and loved him; he had his own 
honoured seat by the hall fire, his tales were listened to 
and sought for with delight by all, and his counsel or 
assistance was asked by the father, when any matter of 
3?eal danger or difficulty arose, by the elder sons in the 
mysteries of the chase or the mow, and by the younger 
children in any of the small sorrows or diilieulties which 
were to them as important as wars or sieges. 

I fancied myself, I say, like lum: winning renown in 
arms, gaining a station by my own deeds, and seeing 
tbe yotmg beings that 1 loved so tenderly as babes, 
grow up around me as round an elder brother. 

But oh, how vainly, how youthfully did I calculate! 
My cousin, when he returned to the castle after any of 
his long absences, bad now become liai’sh and stem. 
Mo he treated with utter neglect and coldness; ho saw 
me dine at his table without addressing a word to me; ’ 
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he met me ^vithout any kind gratulation; he heard mo 
•vrish him joy of his return with scarcely an answeriiip; 
word. When he looked at mo, it was coldly; and 1 
could not but feel that I was a burthen to him. 

When I was about fifteen years of age, he one morn¬ 
ing took the pains to ask what progress I had made iu 
my studies. The question was addressed lo Monsieur 
La Tour, but in my^ presence. The clergyma« replied 
W'ith high praise—^higher, I believe, than I deser\ ed; and 
the baron’s reply was, “ Don’t you think you can con¬ 
trive to make a priest of him. La Tour?” 

My blood boiled, 1 confess; but my cousin tiumed 
away without waiting for any reply, having satisfied 
himselt that, by the question he had asked and th<^ sug- 
gcjstiou he had made, ho quite fulfilled his duty towards 
me, at least for the time. 

I thought, however, of the days when I had sat upon 
his knee, and when he had said that he would make a 
little hero of me; that I should be a Bayard or a Du 
G-uesclin. 

Be wsis absent after that visit for more than two 
years; and there were tales reac;hcd the chateau of 
some fair dame in the capital who withheld tlie baron 
from his wife, bis children, and his duties, and kept him 
in bonds stronger than the green withs of Delilah. 

The hcaltli of the baroness had for some time been 
declining; she bad now been married ten years ; and of 
that period she had known a few mouths, perhaps, of 
visionary happiness, two or tlu-ee years of calm unniur- 
muriug tranquillity, and six or seven of anguish and sor¬ 
row. Her little girl, Louise, was now nine years of 
age, the image of her mother in everything,—features, 
complexion, disposition; there was the differem-e of 
course, between the woman and the child, bpt etif ilsero 
was the same small taper hand, the same beautiful foot, 
the same brilliant complexion, the same clear, open fore¬ 
head, the same thoughtful but ingenuous smuc. She 
was with her mother constantly or with me, and it was 
she who even at that age first discovered the progress 
of illness iu the being she host loved, and pointed out 
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to me the flushed cheek, the bright and glittering eye, 
the pale lips, and the features daily becoming sharp. 

“ Bo you not think, Henri,” she said to me, one day, 
“that mamma looks ill?” And then she Mcnt on to 
say in what particular it appeared to her that it was so, 
showing that she had watched her mother’s coimtcnancc 
in a way most strange for a child of her age. 

Wheikmy attention was thus called to the subject, 1 
remarked the change also; and I and Louise used to 
watch with care and anxiety the progress of disease. 
We neither of us knew, we neither of us fully compre¬ 
hended, to what it all tended. I't was not exactly fear 
that we entertained, but it w'as grief; we grieved to sec 
her sufter, we grieved to see the languor and weakness 
that crept over her frame. 

At length the baron returned; but his return con¬ 
tributed very little to the restoration of his wifi‘’.s health. 
He brought with him many gay and riotous eompauions; 
the castle was fliled with revelry and merriment; lie was 
absent at the chase or in the city, during the greater 
part of each day, and the night went down in songs, and 
mirth, and drinking. He soon went away again lo the 
capital; and his wife continued wdtheriiig slowly, like a 
flower whose day of brightness is over. 

Such was the course of events for some years, till T 
reached the age of twenty; when the health oi' tin' 
baroness so completely and . rapidly gave way, .that 
messengers were sent oifin all haste, to call her luisbaud 
to the side of her deatli-bed. He c.nne; iftid though he 
came unwillingly, yet he was evidently pained and 
struck at the sight of the ruin and decay*whicli he now 
beheld. He was gloomy and sorrowful; and it miglit 
be some consolation to his dying wife to find, that when 
all was irrevocable, and neither tears nor regrets could 
recall the past, he mouniod for the approaching loss of 
one whose wortli he had not sufficiently cstimat(‘d; and 
experienced feelings of afl'cetion towards her, which he 
had not known till it was too late. 

The Lady of llhincford died, and the grief of all. good 
and bud alike, followed her to the grave; for there was 
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a sweetness, and a gentleness, and a kindness in her 
nature, which touched the heart even of the selfish and 
the vicious; and made them mourn for her, as soon as 
her virtues were no longer a liviug. reproach to their 
errors. 

At the time of her death, her daughter and eldest 
child wiis little more than twelve years old, the two 
boys somewhat younger than eleven and ten; and well 
might the father, when he looked round upon their 
yomig faces, feel that his hearth was left desolate; well 
might he regret, in bitterness of heart, that he had not 
suilicioiitly valued the blessing he had possessed. 

That he felt such sensations I am perfectly sure, but 
he felt them with a degree of suUenness as well as 
sorrow. Conscience lashed him; hut he bore its chas¬ 
tisement with obdurate pride, and murmured not at the 
smart. 

1 did not see him for several days after the funeral of 
his wife; and, indeed, since his return he had taken 
scarcely any notice of me, seeming not cA-en to see me. 
But soon after, I saw his eyes fix upon mo, from time to 
time, with a dull and frowning aspect; and to hear such 
cold unhinduoss had by this time become a burthen to 
me, which I was resolved to cast off. The one whom of 
all others I had loved beat from my early days, aaos now 
gone; and though I loved all her children, iuid especially 
Louise, who now dung to me as her only prop and stay 
in her overpowering grief for her mother, yet 1 felt that 
I could not- endure any longer the proud coldness of 
my cousin, since the tic between him and me, which 
his wife’s care and tenderness had afforded, was broken 
for QYer. 

“ I have at least my father’s sword,” I thought; “with 
that he gained his living, and with it will X gam mine.” 

But there was much to be thought of, there was much 
to he duue. “ "What course,” I asked myself, “ shall I 
choose?—what plans shall I pursue?” And much I 
meditated even these matters, but meditated always 
done; for there was none whom I could consult, none 
in whom I could confide. To Monsieur la Tour, who 
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loved me as his own son, I would not spcalc of the 
matter at all, for I knew that he would oppose my 
going; and my cousin himself, of course, 1 did not 
choose to consult; for the proud air of contempt with 
which he had long treated me, made me feel that his 
advice would not be such as I could follow without 
pain; and any assistance that he offered, could only be 
an indignity to receive. I was utterly ignorant of the 
world, apd of the world’s ways; and though, perhaps, 
I was not deficient in natural acuteness, yet life was 
to me an unknown country, full of thick woods and 
tangled paths; without a map to show me the road, or 
a guide to direct my footsteps aright. 

Although it was now the winter time, and the sere 
leaves had fallen from the trees, leaving the woods thin 
and naked, yet it was in the forest which came near to 
the chtiteau that I loved to take my way, and dream of 
my future projects. 

An event, however, occurred one day, which deranged 
all these plans for the time, and suspended their execu¬ 
tion for more than two years. 1 had gone out as usual 
on foot, and wandered a considerable way into the wood, 
when, suddcidy, as I was walking up and down, gazing 
upon the icy bondage of the stream, and the feathery 
frost upon the rushes and other water-plants, I heard 
what seemed a loud, but distant cry of distress. 

It struck me instantly that the voice was a famili.nr 
one; .and crossing the stream, I rushed on like light¬ 
ning, to the spot whence it seemed to proceed. There 
I found the eldest of my cousin’s sons, Charles, a noble 
and high-spirited, but somewhat weakly hoy, thrown 
down upon the ground by an immense wolJF, whose 
fangs were fixed in his shoulder. The animal, it seems, 
had sprung at his throat, and knocked him down by the 
force of its attack; but oven in falling, the hoy, with 
noble presence of mind, had struck the animal with his 
dagger, and prevented it from taking the fatal grasp 
which it sought, and which certainly would have termi¬ 
nated his existence before I arrived. 

A loud shout which I gave as I came up, to scare 
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the hcaat as fast as possible from his prey, made the 
wolf instantly turn upon me with its peculiar, fierce, 
low howl. I had been accustomed, however, to hunt 
such beasts in those woods for many years; and as he 
rushed upon me, I struck him a violent blow with 
iny sword across the eyes, which almost,blinded him, 
and dashed him down to my feet at once. But, mad 
with hunger and pain, the beast, even in fallbg, seized 
my leg in his fa^s, and never let go his hold till he 
was quite dead. I killed and threw him olf as quickly 
as possible; and then, running to my young cousin, 
c-orried him home to the castle without the pause of a 
moment, although the wound I had received in my leg 
was citi'cmely painful, and the blood marked my track 
all the way to the gates. 

The boy was but little hurt, and from his wound no 
serious consequence arose; mine also was of little im¬ 
portance, though it left me lame for several weeks. My 
cousin, however, on the following morning, thought fit to 
thank me for the service I had rendered his son; and at 
the same time ho presented me. with some tinnkets and 
jewels, which he said his wife had requested might be 
given to me, as remembrances of her. Tliere was much 
coldness and constraint in his manner •while he spoke; 
and the purpose which I had entertained for some time 
now broke forth. 

“My lord,” I said, “I thiink you for these things, 
which I shall always keep and value highly in m^iuOTy 
of one from whom 1 have never received anything but 
benefits and kindness.” 

The baron was turning away, but I added, “Stay, 
my lord; I have yet more to say. It is not often that 
I trouble you with words, and now shall not make them 
very lengthy.” ► 

The baron turned round towards me with evident 
surprise at my tone and manner, and with some stern¬ 
ness, but without the slightest touch of scorn, demand¬ 
ing, “ What is it you wish to say ?” 

“ Merely this, sir,” I replied; “ I have been somewhat. 
too long a burthen to you. I am now mope than twenty 
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years of age, and ought probably to have done before 
what I intend to do now; namely, seek my own for¬ 
tunes, and endeavour to provide for my own necessities 
without remaining dependent upon any one. I am 
perfectly competent, I believe, in eve^ respect, to gain 
my bread as my father did his. I ask nothing of you 
in any shape; and only now seek to inform you that I 
will leave the ch4teau to-morrow, with many thanks for 
the shelter and bread you have afforded me.” 

I never in my life beheld the countenance of my 
cousin express so much surprise. I saw him waver for a 
moment, as if he were going to turn and leave me with 
contempt; but the grief he had lately suffered, the chas¬ 
tening sight of death, and the service which I had ren¬ 
dered to his son, gave to a better spirit than that which 
usually actuated him the predominance for a moment; 
and turning round, with a look both mournful and re¬ 
proachful, ho said,— 

“ No, Henri, no! do not leave the poor children now. 
If not for my sake, for their mother’s memory stay mth 
them still for a while. ’ La Tour will also be with you 
and with them. But he is growing aged, his health is 
feeble, his life insecure: my own life, Q-od knows when 
it may end; and while I am obliged to he absent, and 
before I have determined what to do with them, I would 
fain have some kindred blood near. On my return from 
Paris,, which will not he very long, you shall bo free to 
do as you please; and I will promote your views to the 
utmost of my power.” 

Ho spoke with a tone of command which I might 
have been inclined to resist, had there not been mingled 
with it a certain degree of confidence and kindness, the 
value of which was certainly enhanced not a little by its 
rarity. Lmadc no reply—indeed I had not time; for 
,taking it for granted that 1 acquiesced, he quitted me 
mmediately. 

A long conversation ensued between him and Mon¬ 
sieur La Tour, in which he arranged everything regard- 
' ing the maintenance of his family during his absence, 
and the proper regulation of the chateau. A portion of 
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the rents were ordered to be paid to tie pastor for the 
expenses of the house; and the worthy man promised 
never to quit the family for moife than one day. My 
cousin spoke of me, too, I found: and, according to 
Monsieur La Q’oxm’s representation, spoke with some 
kindness. I .am inclined to believe, however, that the 
minister’s representations were the cause of his acting 
towards mo ere he quitted the chateau, I may say more 
wisely, as well as more kindly, than he had previously 
done. 

The regulation of all expenses was confided to the 
clergyman: he received and he paid for everything. 
But a portion, though a small one, of the sum allowed, 
was ordered to be" given into my hands, to be employed 
for my own piu^oses, and for any Military repairs or 
arrangements that I might think requisite in the castle. 
Two servants, at my choice, were to be considered as my 
own special attendiints; and the baron himself rbstinctly 
announced to the retainers assembled in the public hall, 
that, in case of peril or attack, from the tide of war 
rolling in that direction, the supreme command of all 
things was to rest with me during his absence. 

Ko sooner had these arrangements been made, than 
he .himself set out again for Paris, promising to return 
at the end of six months,, and leaving an old and faithful 
attendant of his dead wife as in some sort the governess 
of his daughter. 

The aflfection which the baroness had always epter- 
tainod towards me, had communicated itself to the good 
old servant I have mentioned, Douiue le Meiy; and she 
dcchired, after the baron was gone, that the greatest 
consolations she could receive after the death of her 
mistress, were, first, the promise of her lord that she 
should remain ever with Mademoiselle Lopise, and next 
to SCO me have the command of the castle. Whatever 
she sought, w'hatever she wished for, the good soubrette 
came to me to seek it; and if Louise herself had been 
incliued to cling to me with all a sister’s affection before 
her mother’s death, she was now ten times more disposed 
to do so, when she had no other companion to whom 
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she could pour forth uudisguised all her feelings and 
all her thoughts. Her brothers, joungcr than lierself 
in age, were still yhungcr in mind ; and her good 
attendant, though the best ot all creatures, was too far 
below her in education to permit of any interchange of 
thought between them. 

'J'o me, therefore, the poor girl turned with the full 
cbnttdenee of childhood and unbounded affection. I was 
the companion of her walks, and of her rides, and of her 
soliliirv hours. I reniembered ber as an infant, I had 
seen her grow up day by day under my eyes; time 
seemed to make no difference; she was’still a mere child 
in my sight. 1 looked upon her as a dear but far 
younger sister; and I never found that either I myself 
or any one else erfbld dream there was a possibility such 
a change could take ])lacc in her teelings or in mine, 
which couUrhe dangerous to the oue or to tlic other. 

The end of tlic six months came; but the baron re¬ 
turned not, and he did not even hint in his letters that 
such an event was likely to take place. He said that 
he liad been delayed by various circumstances—that the 
arraugeraeiits he had made in regard to the chateau 
must continue in force till his coming; but he men¬ 
tioned no period of return, and, in truth, was once more 
eiitaugled in tlie meshes of that 'net from which he had 
only been withdrawn for a time by the couriers which 
summoned him to his wife’s death-bed. 

In the meantime the days passed away happily enough. 
I had gained importance in the eyes of all around me, 
deference aud attention were paid to me by the atten¬ 
dants, and had I not been disturbed by the li'ecpicut 
thought that the best season of my life was passing away, 
that the days of youth were flying by in inactivity when 
I felt myself fo^Bied for action, I could have been well 
contented thcii^in the society of that sweet girl to whom 
I was all in )Wl, and of two generous and high-spirited 
boys who loved me with all the strength and energy of 
youthful affection. 

A year passed and the baron came not, Louise was 
now growing up towards womanhood; the warm blush 
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mantled more deeply on her cheek, her eye gained a 
brighter lustre, her lip acquired a warmer red; her 
mind, too, expanded every hour, as if to keep pace with 
that fair form, which was each day acquiring additionah 
beauty. 

As she wandered along beside me, her conversation 
was more imaginative, more full of deep thought; and 
we talked over a thousand things in which fancy and 
feeling linked our thoughts together, so as to remain in¬ 
separable for ever. There was thus formed for me a 
store of ideas, in regard to which I have since felt— 
alas! how painfully—that they could never be men¬ 
tioned, that they could never be alluded to in the 
slightest manner, without calling up in my bosom the 
thought of her, of her words, of her looks, of scenes long 
past, and of departed happiness. Jsor, indeed, could it 
be otherwise with her: we created in fact for ourselves 
a world of magic aspirations, with a straight and even 

f )athway on which fancy, guided by memory, ran back 
ike lightning from the present to the past. 

We talked of her mother and of the days gone by, and 
we recalled all her sweetness, and her beauty, aiid her 
tenderness towards us both; and more than once we 
mingled our tears together, when we recollected all tliat 
she had done to win and merit love, and that the 
eternal barrier had fallen between us and her, shutting 
ns out from all communication with the loved and the 
departed. W e talked of the future and of the worM— 
the wide unknown world open before us both. She 
spoke of it herself with awe and shuddering, as if she 
foresaw and would have shrunk from the griefs, and 
cares, and anxieties before her. Often also we would 
have recourse to dreams to cliasc away apprehensions; 
she would inquire of me what the great capital was like; 
and when she found I could in no degree satisfy her, she 
would apply to fancy and build up an enchanted city 
from the gay things of her own imagination. 

The bright and glorious universe, too, afl’orded to both 
of us a thousand themes for speculation; qther lands 
would rise up before the mind’s eye dothed with bright- 
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Bess not their own; and when I spoke of ItaJy or Spain, 
the vast and beautiful creations of art, a climate of sun¬ 
shine, a soil of fertility, and a courteous and friendly 
•people, such as I had read in the vague or the over¬ 
charged accounts of travellers, her countenance would 
glow brightly, her young eye sparkle, and she would wish 
to be a jourucyer through such scenes with people who 
could love them or admire them like herself. 

rrequeiitly in our ramblings her brothers would 
accompany us, and during a great part of the morning 
I was constantly with them, acting, in some degree, the 
part of their preceptor, or tailing a share in those instruc¬ 
tions which were conununicated to t&em by masters 
from the capital of Gruienne. They loved me well, too, 
and on looking hack to that time I can recollect no one 
feeling in my own bosom—I cannot behove that there 
was any one in the bosoms of those who surroiiudcd 
me—the natural tendency of which was calculated to 
give a moment’s pain to any one of the small but united 
party w hich then tenanted the chateau of Blancford. 

Such was the state of all things, till Louise reached 
the age of iiftcon; and I feel conlident that I could have 
gone on with the same feelings towards her perfectly 
unchanged, and looking upon her merely as a sister, had 
not other events interfered which soon separated us 
j5-om each other. 

At this point may be said to end the period of my 
early life, which—^like an old picture painted at first in 
vivid colours soon loses the brightness of its hues, 
becomes mellower but less distinct to the eye, then 
grows gray and dim, and then is almost obscured' alto¬ 
gether—has now greatly faded away from memory, 
though the impressions were then as bright mid vmd 
as, perhaps, any that I have received since. 

days before the period at which Louise concluded 
her fifteenth year, messengers from her father, whom 
they left at no greater distance than Barbesieux, an¬ 
nounced his suddmi return. His letter enntained merely 
intelligence of the fact, that he would be at the chateau 
of Bl^cford at supper-time of the ensuing day. 1 shall 
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not easily forget the anxiety with which we all waited 
for his appearance, the messenger having informed us of 
more t han the letter that he bore, namely, that the baron 
had wedded another bride, whom he was now bringing 
home from the capital, where she had remained, w'hile 
the wife of another, somewhat too long fo?; her own 
honour, for the baron’s reputation, and for the peace of 
a husband, whom she speedily ceased to mourn. 

llitherto I have given but a general view of all that 
passed during my early years, but I must now give a 
more minute account of the events that followed; for, 
from the day in jvhich my cousin’s new bride set hesr 
foot within those doors, my fate underwent a greater 
change than any to which it had yet been subject. 


CHAPTER II. 

It may well be believed that we counted the minutes 
as tlie evening of the second day went by. Every one 
there present felt that there was a book to be opened 
before them that night, on the pages of which the future 
destiny of all was, more or loss, distinctly written. The 
two boys felt it much, hut they felt it with some sort of 
eagerness and some imticipatiuns of pleasure. Old 
Monsieur La Tour looked grave and thoughtful, as Well 
he mightj for he was the only ouo there present who 
was fully aware of the character and previous history 
of the person about to he added to the domestic circle 
jit lilaucford. 1 had heard something, indeed, but not 
all; but to counterbalance any painful reflections, 1 had 
the prospect before me of entering upon a new and njore 
active course of being, and fultiHing the destihies to 
which the spirit within my bosom called me. 

The person who felt the most on the occasion W'as 
Louise de Blancford; and nobody could doubt that— 
though a portion of the happiness of every .one there 
present was in some way to be affected—it was her 
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whole fate, peace, comfort, and tranquillity, which then 
trembled in the balance. The boys would soon natu¬ 
rally seek the tented field, or plunge into the occupa¬ 
tions of the city or the court; but she was to remain 
alone, with the happiness of every moment in the hands 
and at thq disposal of another. 

She was at that time as beautiful as a young rose, 
with a countenance upon which all the emotions of her 
pure hcjurt traced themselves in an instant, as tliey arose 
111 her bosom; and T could see her eye turn towards mo 
from time to time, with an anxious and inquiring glance, 
which showed me at once the feelings that were going 
on within, and told mo all that she would have asked, 
although no words were spoken. I did my best to 
comfort her, and to raise up hope of bright and happy 
things. Perhaps I did so hypocritically; but surely it 
was pardonable, when 1 foimd that cheerful moments 
were jiassing away, perhaps for over, to give her as many 
as 1 could, till the power of so doing was absolutely 
taken from me. 

It was a bright and beautiful summer’s eveiiiiig; and, 
going out upon the sloping hill which was crowned by 
the castle, we looked in the direction where we expected 
to sec the cavalcade appear, and watched anxiously for 
the first spear-head rising above the distant trees. 

We waited long, however; the sun descended to the 
horizon in splendour: the whole sky was rosy with his 
light; the very air itself seemed to be filled w'ith purple 
rays.; and the woods, and villages, and towers around, 
were all steeped in the same rich and glowing* hue. It 
seemed to speak of hope and bright days to come ; and 
yet, though we were all young, and under the soft 
guardianship of kind inexperience, our hearts refused' 
to receive the colouring of the bright scene without; 
and the sweetness of the evening seemed rather to make 
us more melancholy, than to raise our expectations. 

The sun went down slowly; the distant lines of the 
country assumed the most intense blue; the last rays of 
the sotting orb poured through a hollow way in the 
deep masses of the forest, and caught upon a large 
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piece of water at the foot of the hill, rendering one part 
like a sea of liquid gold, while the other remained 
shadowed by a wood as Mack as night. The moon, too, 
was coming up in the western sky, together with a 
single star, so pure, so -soft, so full of pale light, that 
it seemed like a drop fallen from the eyes of the depart¬ 
ing sun. 

Louise’s hand rested sisterly upon my arm; we gazed 
upon the glowing west and the deep blue lines beyond; 
we gazed upon the pale pure east, with the moon and 
the stars; and we gazed upon the golden water, and the 
shadowy wood, and the higher towers of the castle, 
partly lighted up, as if on fire, with beams that wc could 
no longer behold, and partly buried in profound shadow. 
AVe then turned our eyes upon each other; and oh, how 
I wished at that moment, that it bad been in my power 
to command the fate of that swetd girl, and by my will 
alone to insure that she should be happy! 

At that moment wc heard the disiant sound of a 
trumpet; but it w’as far, far otf. borac upon the wings of’ 
the soft westerly wind. Neither baiuier, nor spear, nor 
cavaleadi', could he seen as far as the eye could reach; 
and after gazing for a few minutes longe,’’. wc r(‘-eut('red 
the casile. and ’ uited there till wo heard the sound of 
horses coining up tho hill. 

All r.'ji down at once from the room where wo had 
been sitting; Louise and the old clergyman to the great 
h.all, 1 and my two young cousins to welcome the hai;on 
at the drawbridge. He came, accompanied by a long 
train of retainers, with a carriage and a horse litter, eon- 
taiulug his new wife and her manifold attendants. Tho 
torches and lanterns showed us a countenance nnieb 
'changed since wo had last seen him, older in appearance 
than in reality, thinner and more harsh than ever. There 
was a heavy frown, too, upon his brow, and A was evi¬ 
dent that something had gone 'WToug on the road. 

To me_ he spoke but one word, iu answer to my in¬ 
quiries after his health, and the boys who were pressing 
round him with the eagerness of natural aflection, he 
pushed roughly away telling them that they encum- 
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bered him. He then approached the side of the carriage 
and haitded out the hay, who being of course masked 
for the journey, did not suffer her face to appear. He 
led her at oiice into the hall, where Louise and the old 
clergyman had remained; and his daughter, who was tlie 
only person that seemed to shrink back from liimself and 
his new Av'ife, was the only one to whom he spoke Idudly 
and tenderly. 

There, sheltered from the wind and with plenty of 
light around, the lady took off her velvet mask; and oh! 
how every idea which I had previously formed of what 
her person was like to present, vanished in a single 
instant! As she lifted that mask from her face the 
imagination of memory conjured up in a moment the 
beautiful form of the first wife, and set it beside the 
new one. Certainly I had expected to find transcendent 
beauty in the being who had lured the heart of the 
husband away from such a lovely and amiable being, 
and who, after having made her miserable during life, 
had taken her place when dead. 

The figure of the new baroness was fine, it is true; 
tall, commanding, well-proportioned; hut it wanted that 
soft and easy grace, that flowing symmetry of every liue 
which had distinguished her predecessor, and if there 
was a difference and inferiority in figure, what was there 
not in countenance? She was no longer young; the 
features were large and strongly marked, the eyes bi-ight, 
indeed, and full of fire, but that was the fire of a hai'sh 
and domineering temper; and they weue only softened, 
if at all, by a look of wanton mcjuiing which sometimes, 
came across them. The lips were thin and goucmlly 
closely shut, though the teeth Avere fine which they 
concealed; the chin was rounded, but somewliat pro® 
jeetiug; the cheek-bones were liigh; and the sliiu, though 
not brpwn, was coarse. There was a good deal of colour 
on the face, so much indeed, that 1 should have sup¬ 
posed it not altogether natural, had it not been roughly 
scattered over the cheek with a sort, of mottled appear¬ 
ance, which convinced me that art had no share in 
placing if there. The hair was fine and luxuriant, 
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although she had passed her prime, and her hand was 
large and somewhat coarse, though much pains had 
been taken to keep it soft and white. 

She gazed at Louise from head to foot, with a look of 
scrutiny, and‘apparently some suiyrise. 

“ You told me that she was a girl, a mere child,” the 
lady said, addressing the baron, as he introBuced his 
daughter to her. “ Why, this is a woman ! ” 

“ She was a child when I left her, madam,” replied 
•the baron, “ and you may see that she is a child in peart 
still, by the blushes which your words called up.” 

“ Slie looks all the prettier for them,” replied the 
baroness; “but I must teach her not to be. such a 
spendthrift, and to reserve them for occasions when they 
will have some effect. And pray who is this young 
gentleman ? ” she proceeded, turning towards me while 
that meaning look came up in her eyes. “Kot your 
eldest .son, I suppose, my lord, for he was only twelve 
years old when last 1 heard of him, and he has not 
probably made such a rapid jump as the young Lidy. If 
he liave,lie has gotten him goodly limbs in a short lime.” 
And she rau her eyes over rtie with the same imblushiug 
etfrontcry with which she had gazed upon Louise. 

“Tliis, madam,” replied the baron, bitterly, “is a 
cousin of mine, Henri de Cerons, son of iuiother cousin, 
Henri de Cerons, who has done me the honour of living 
in iny house for the last twenty years.” 

The blood came up into my cheeks as I heard him 
sjieak. “ J liave been, m.adam,” 1 said, taking up the 
words imm(5diately, “ a poor pensioner upon my cousin’s 
bounty sjnee the period that ho speaks of. It was then 
that ti)e death of ray noble father left mo dependent, 
wtth nothing but a sword, wbicU he had rendered glo¬ 
rious, for my future fortune.” 

“ It proved but a poor fortune to him,” rreplied my 
cousin, frowning at me, “ and you have suffered it 
somewhat to rust in the scabbard, methinks. Master 
Henri.” 

“ At your own request, for the last two years, my 
lord,” 1 replied; “and it shall do so no longer.” 
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I was going to add more, though I saw that theharon’s 
mood was becoming every moment more and more fierce. 
But the eyes of both at that moment fell upon Louise, 
and we beheld the tears running through her long eye¬ 
lashes, and down her cheeks. 

“Come, come,no more, no more,” he said; “let us 
drop such 'subjects, and not make tlio evening bitter. 
Madam, 1 will show you your apartments. Supper,' 
I hope, wiU soon be ready.” 

“ And the baron in a better humour,” said the lady, 
giving a sarcastic look round as she swept up the hml 
after him. 

We left her lord and the attendants to show her the 
way; and the ^ve who had tenanted the castle before 
lier coming remained behind in the hall, gazing upon 
each other, while memory .again drew a comparison 
between the present and the past, the most painful, the 
most bitter that it is possible to conceive. Ifo one spoke; 
the sensations in the heart of every one were too dark 
and sad for us to give them utterance, and before a word 
was uttered the baron had returned. 

How the cheerful meal of the supper passed over that 
night ill the chateau at Blancford, may be easily con¬ 
ceived, for the same spirit which liad marked the return 
of the lord of that castle to his dwelling, pervaded the 
whole conversation. Why or how he had been induced to 
wed the woman whom he had brought thither, might bo 
difficult to say; but it was very evident that, where there 
could never have been any esteem, there now remained 
no affection. We were all silent hut the lord and lady 
of the house, except when from time to time good 
Monsieur la Tour endeavoured to break the restraint by' 
a word u])on some ordinary subject, or when I replied 'rt 
him, which act seemed not a little to create the baron’s 
surprii^e that I should presume to converse in his pre¬ 
sence. 

AVhen the meal was over, the lady declared she was 
fatigued, and retired speedily to rest. Louise followed; 
and, as there was now no cheerful circle gathered toge¬ 
ther in the evening to converse over the events of the 
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dixy, I was rilso aboxit to retire very soon; but the 
baron stopped me, saying be wished to speak to me, 
with a sort of dull leaden look about his eyes, which 
he put on when he wanted to assume an air of despotic 
rule, and to announce his purpose in such a way as to 
admit of no reply. • 

The clergyman also stayed; and, turning to me, the 
baron said, “ Jt is time, my fair cousin, if we may judge 
by the specimens which you have given us to-night of 
your eouvcTsational powers, that you should find jom- 
self a new home.” 

“ I am not only quite ready, my lord,” 1 replied, “ but 
fully determined to do so as speedily as may be.” 

“ It may be very speedily, indeed, then,” rcplitsd the 
baron, “for T have already arranged the whole matter 
for you. You will be pleased to set out to-morrow 
morning for the town of 1 *eu, in Bearn; and I will fur¬ 
nish you with letters to the Protestant clergyman of 
lliat place, who will ijut you in the proper way so to 
complete your education lu the college as to become, I 
trust, a worthy member of our church.—^Nay, hear nie, 
hoiir me to the cud. Your miuutcuance and tlic ex¬ 
penses of your studios, till the period of your taking 
orders, will be borne by myself, provided your conduct 
is such as to justify my kindness, ^j^nd having done 
this. 1 think I have fulfilled to the xf^y>st the promises 
xvhieh I wjis induced to make to your late father.” 

“Your lordship has informed me before now,” I #c- 
plied, “ that it was my father’s wish that I should be a 
soldier, and pursue the profession which all ray race 
liave' followed. You informed me onqe, also, that you 
had^ promised him it should be so, and that you would 
place me in that course where he had won glory.” 

“ Of course, sir,” replied the baron, frownin" fiercely 
upon me, “ all such promises were conditional, ad were 
also his requests, lie left your fate to ray discretion, 
and did not dictate to me how I was to deal 'with the boy 
whom I brought up from charity.” 

•• The words were galling enough, but I struggled hard 

3 
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to keep down the demon of pride—a demon which had 
endured enough surely to quell him in my heart. 

I therefore replied at once, “ My father’s wishes, my 
lord, I am perfectly aware, can he no law to you. To 
me, however, they would he a law, even did not my own 
inclinations second them. It is my determination, 
therefore——” 

“ Hush, hush!” said the good clergyman; “ hush, my 
dear Henri. Do not speak of your determination; hut 
leave it to your cousin to take into consideration the 
motives that you have mentioned.” 

“Leave him to his own obstinate folly. La Tour,” 
replied my cousin,-tuming from we. “ I have told him 
all that I will do. I have made him what may well be 
considered a noble offer. I give him till to-morrow to 
think of it; and, if he do not accept it, then 1 will drive 
him from my door like an ungrateful hound, and send 
him forth a beggar to the* fate he deserves.” 

Thus saying, he turned and abruptly quitted the hall; 
while I remained, as may well be conceived, fully deter¬ 
mined never to cat bread again at the expense of such a 
man. I remained thoughtful and silent for a moment, 
while La Tour gazed with interest and anxiety in my 
face, and at last asked me, “ What do you intend to do, 
Henri?” 

“ To keep my resolution, excellent friend,” 1 replied. 
“ You cannot suppose that such words as I have heard 
can at all shake my purpose ?” 

“ But consider, my dear hoy,” replied the clergymim, 
“you are utterly without means of support, i fear, 
Henri, that you do not know how little is to be gained 
in the har^ field of wai'; and, at all events, you sail 
be obligwh first to support yourself till you can re¬ 
ceive |)^.” 

“ It matters not, my good friend,” I replied; “ I should 
lose my own esteem for ever—my heart would have no 
strength to struggle with the world, if I let this mau set 
his foot upon it again.” 

The clergyman said nothing more to change my pur-< 
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pose, for he saw that it was unchangeable; but he 
answered, “At all events, then, Henri, take wlnit little 
gold 1 have. I need it not, mj boy; and I have always 
the means of support. You will not mind taking it 
from me.” ' • ‘ 

“J will not take it all,”.I replied, kissing his hand; 
“but to show you how willingly I (an bend my pride to 
depend upon one that loves me, I will take twenty gold 
crowns from you; and that shall be the fortune with 
which T go forth into the w<jrld. I have, indeed, nearly 
treble that sum iu my own chamber, but that belongs to 
a man from whom I will take nothing; so‘that you shall 
give it to him to-morrow, after I am gone.” 

“Ho you go early, then?” demanded the clergyman, 
looking Mxiously upon me. 

“Is (^arly as possible,” I replied; and be then told me 
that he would bring the money to my little room. 

Thither I now turned my steps, and the good clergy¬ 
man soon followed. He gave me the sum I had agreed 
to t.ake from his little store, and pressed upon me more, 
which 1 would not accept. He sought also to persuade 
me that I had every right to keep the money which the 
baron had sdlowed me; but on that score my mind was 
made up, and I would bear no.aa^umcnts. 

A long conversation then ensued, and La Tour added 
many wise <*ounsels and noble precepts to many wliich 
bad gone before.’ I treasured them in my mind; {ind, 
if I have not alw'ays followed them exactly, iu the. strife 
of passion au'd tlie assault of temptation, at all events 
evorythuig that has been good in iny <»nduct, or esl^- 
•niable in my character, I owe first to the sweet influence 
of’.her w ho' so tendej^teultivated my youth, and ne.xt, to 
tho counsels and oxhomtions of that good man. 

It was nearly one o’orock in the morning when.h6 left 
me; and then I sat down to consider hfhat should be my 
next st( p. 

What v( ere tho baron’s habits now I knew riot; but 
him I was resolved to see no more. All the rest of the 
family, however, w'ore generally up not long after day¬ 
break ; Olid if I remained, 1 knew that thera must be a 
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bitter parting both with Louise and with the boys; 
most likely an angry parting, also, with the baron, and 
perhaps the pain of seeing the expression of his ehil- 
drcn’s love for me. call dowft his wrath upon them. I 
thought of it all, and determined, to suffer alone, as far 
as might be. 

1 made all my preparations in haste; took with me a 
few jewels and trinkets' Avhieh I inherited from my 
motlier, and those the baroness had given me; packed 
up the necessary clothes which 1 intended to cany away; 
destroyed many a memorial of the place and its inha¬ 
bitants, which I did trot choose to have .exposed to the 
harsh eyes of the baron, or the impure ones of his now 
wife; and, ojily preserving some little things in ilio 
handwriting of poor Louise, I prepared to take my de¬ 
parture for ever from the dwelling which 1 had so long 
inhabited. 

As 1 stood upon the threshold, intending to waken 
one of the grooms, whom 1 had chosen, at the time the 
baron had last visited the castle, to attend upon me, 
having occasion for some one to carry my valise to the 
next cabaret, a thousand recollections of the place, sweet, 
and happy, and allbctionate, crowded upoifmy heart; a 
thousaml gloomy images of the future rose up bd'ore iny 
eyes; Hope hung down her torch, as if its light had 
been extinguished; and Memory strove to bind mo to 
that past, from which I was tearing myself away. 

I looked round the little room which I had inhabited, 
and every object that my eye fell iq)on acquired an 
mtorcst that it had never acquired before. The dreams 
of childhood, the thoughts of other years, the ligurcs of 
some long gone, came back in crow'ds, and tenanted ihe 
apartment; and my heart would have broken if 1 bad 
not wqpt. • 

My tears were quickly dried, however; and T wont to 
wake the boy, and tell him of my purpose. 1 found him 
in so sound a sleep that I could hardly wake him; and 
after ho was roused he gazed round him stupidly for a 
momeut, as if he did not well comprehend what 1 meant. 
The next instant, however, he sjuang up with alacrity, 
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and cast on his clothes. Wo went together to bi'ing the 
valise from niy room, and then waiting till wc heard the 
guard (for wc wero still in a state of war) going round 
to the front gate, we descended quietly hy the little 
staircase, and passed through the court. 

As all the military ftrrangenTents in the castle bad 
been, for the last two years, in iny hands* alone, the 
gates were throw'n open'at iny first word. The men 
looked surprised, it is true; but they did not presume 
to a.sk any questions, or to make any observations, at 
least ill my nearing; and issuing out of the ch&teau 
about two m the morning, I stood upon Blaneford Iiee, 
prepared to seek my future fortunes with my own 
bund. 


CHAPTER III. 

Thebe were still some sad feelings in my heart which 
would not bo driven forth; but, nevertbcless, T struggled 
hard against them, and the natural hopefulness of youth 
was beginning to do its part, so far, at least, that 1 could 
find some sources of consolation in the aspect of the 
world around mo. The moon w'aa just going down, 
ajjpeariug large and red, through a light haze upon the 
edge of the horizon. The stars over head wero light, 
hut they were far, far distant, seeming to my fancy like 
some of the bright imaginations of early youth, hriiliaut, 
hut unaltainablc. 3 looked to the eastern sky, however, 
•ami there, upon the very edge of the horizon, was a faint, 
glkuiucriug light, the first announcement of the distant 
dawning. There seemed to me to bo hope and promise 
in that very sight. • » 

“ 1 may be covered with darkness and night,” 1 said 
to myself, “ but the day will certainly come at length; 
and, w hether it he fair "or bad, it too will pass away.” 

It is the nature of man to trust in auguries; they 
have been found in the flight of birds, or in the entrails 
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of the sacrifice. Let me find promises or threateninga 
in the various aspects of nature, where the hand of the 
Almighty has marked His will; and, in the course of 
one train of events, has often pointed but what must be 
the course of another. 

As 1 walked along, I did what few young nien on 
their outset in life think fit to do—I considered delibe¬ 
rately and carefully what was, to be the general tone of 
my demeanour, what the general plan of my conduct in 
the path that lay before me. I considered bow 1 stood 
towards the world that I.yfas about to enter; looked at 
the vulnerable points in my nature; considered whei-o I 
was most likely to be att^ked, and how I might best 
defend myself. ’ I had arrived at an..age when tin; human 
intellect is in full strength; I' Lad much acquaintance 
with books, and my mind, therefore, was not f-nfecbled 
for want of exercise. I had every power of lookijig into 
my own heart, guiding, guarding, and directing myself, 
wiiieh any other nuin at the same age possesses. But 
whore 1 was deficient was in knowledge of the woj-ld, 
and of my fellow-raou; and here I felt that 1 W'as utterly 
ignorant, and without experience. 

I had, indeed, had some little dealings with mankind 
during the last two or three years; but that had only 
served to confinn a fact wdiich books before had taught 
me,—that, in general, man looks upon himself but as a 
human shark, whose great object it must ever be to seize 
upon and devour the unwary. 

In order, th«i, at once to conceal and defend ray weak 
point, till it could be remedied by knowledge and ob¬ 
servation, was one part, of my "determination. But 
there wore other things to be considered; and I made 
up my mind as to the geperal conduct I was to pursue 
before I reacheiTthe first village inu. To bo honest aud 
true, daring and firm, was of course the foundation of 
all; but, in order to prevent those with whom I was 
likely to have dealings from perceiving my ignorance of 
the world, l-made' up my mind to put a guard upon my 
lips; to afiect a light and jesting tone, in order to con- 
deepei* feelings: to assume that perfect indifference 
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to all things, which I had already learned was a natural 
consequence of that experience which I did not possess; 
and, repressing every expression either of surprise, 
pleasure, or grief, to be in some degree a stoic'externally, 
and never to lay open my heart to any persons, till I had 
tried them long aM deeply. ^ 

To execute such a resolution may appear more diffi¬ 
cult than to form it; but there were many things which 
rendered the enterprise more easy to me than it would 
have proved to other” men. My natural character was 
gay and light, not easily repressed, with a largo share of 
hope, and a fearlessness of consequences, which gave me 
a great command over my own actions, and over those of 
others. The pitiful neglect and want of respect with 
which my cousin’s servants had treated me, as soon as 
another heir had appeared in his house, had taught me 
to assume a tone of indifferent contempt, when the 
occasion served, which now stood me in great stead; and 
the very feelings of grief and indignation which were at my 
heart,by giving me matter to dwell upon in my own bosom, 
rendered me more careless of all that passed without. 

Such, then, wore my Resolutions, and my sneans of 
accomplishing them, as far as the government of myself 
was concerued; but there were many other things, of 
course, to be thought of,—^with whom I was to take 
service; how I was to shape my course to join the 
army; how I was to obtain tbe necessary arms and 
equipments; for, following tbe determination 1 ‘bad 
before made, not to take anything from the castle but 
that which absolutely belonged to myself, I had loft 
.behind both the horses which had been given to me for 
my use, and the arms in which I had exercised myself 
since 1 was a boy, with the exception of the sword and 
dagger that I usually wore, and a rich knife, with a hilt 
and a sheath of gold, inlaid with jewels, which my father 
had brought from the East, when warring against the 
Turks, in former days. 

On the first point—how I was to join the army— 
many difficulties existed. The short peace yhich had 
been granted to the Protestants had now^been some 
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months at an Bud, and the third war of religion had 
already begun. The princip^ forces of the Huguenots 
were assembled in the neighbourhood of Eochelle, and a 
considerable distance remained to be traversed, before 1 
could hope to fall in with the army., 

While I was considering all these things the eastern 
shy becami somewhat brighter, and the feint pink of the 
morning air afibrded sufficient ligd>t to see all the objects 
distinctly. I had taken my way towards Bordeaux, as 
the first groat town where I could hope to obtain any 
information, and had walked on rapidly, while the boy, 
carrying on his shoulder the valise with which 1 had 
charged him, trudged on in perfect silence by my side, 
without making the slightest inquiry as to the end 
or object of my journey, or where ho himself was 
going. 

I had chosen him, indeed, from the rest of the ser¬ 
vants, when I was permitted to select two of them to 
attend upon me, principally because he had always shown 
both rcsspect and attachment towards me, but scarcely 
less, hecanso there was a degree of similarity hetw'een 
his fete and my own; his father haAing been killed at the 
battle of St. Henis, and he left an orphan to the care of 
strangers. He was now a stout active youth of about 
nineteen, somewhat variable in his mood, occasionally 
loquacious, but more frequently qinto the nwerse; 
replying with a sharp, quick word, observing keenly all 
that passed, and having much shrewd sense under a 
somewlmt dull and boorish exterior. On tlie present 
occasion, however, his taciturnity had been even more 
marked than usual. TVhen I b^ roused him, at first 
he bad looked at me vrith some wonder, but ho had 
not said a word since, doing exactly as 1 bade him in 
profound silence. 

At the distance of about two miles from the chateau 
of Blancford, we reached tho first village which boasted 
such a thing as an auherge; and there 1 had proposed to 
make the lad put down the valise, and, getting some one 
else to carry it forward with me, to give him some small 
pieces of money as a parting gift, and send him back. 
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On entering the \Tllage, however, we found that no one 
was yet up, and though there was written over the door 
of the inn, “ Here lodge travellers on foot. A dinner 
six sous. A bed eight sous. Come in and try! ” the 
closed door belied the hospitable invitation, anti I was 
somewhat puzzled how to j)roceed. 

“ 1 suppose I must wait till they get up, Andriot,” I 
said. “ So you can put down the valise and return to 
the castle. I shall find soinebocty up presently to carry 
it on to Bordeaux for me.” 

“ I can carry it on, sir,” he said; “ they’ll be an hour 
before they’re up, and 1 don’t see why you should get- 
an inu-hoy whUo you’ve your own man.” 

“ Alas! my good Andriot,” I said, “ you can be my 
own Inau no longer. I am too poor a gentleman to 
afford attendance upon me, and you had better go back 
at once, lest any review of the servants should be made 
at the chateau, and the baron should be angry at your 
absence.” 

“ The baron may be angi’y once,” said the lad; “ but 
he’ll not be angry any more than once with me, at 
least; for we all saw and heard enough last night to 
make me very glad when 1 found you were going. No, 
no, sir; I have been your servant for two years, and 
not the baron’s; and the chateau of Blkncford is no 
more a home for me, if you are not there.” 

“ But think awhile, my good Andriot,” I replied; “ it 
is utterly impossible for me either to pay you any wages 
or to support you. I go forth with scarcely the means 
of supporting myself till I reach the army. I seek for¬ 
tune there as a common soldier, and may not even 
obtain, for aught I know, the means of gaining bread 
for myself with my own sword. Me, therefore, you 
caimot accompany; and you must remember how many 
chances there are in these troublous times tlgaihst your 
obtaining any situation at all comparable to that which 
you may still hold in the chateau of Blancford.” 

“ I have thought of all that you say, sir,” he replied, 
“ as we came along; for it is always right to thiiilc well 
what one is about, after one has taken a resolution. I 
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took mine an hour or two ago. When you first roused 
me I was half asleep, and ^dn’t understand what you 
meant. But then, again, as soon as both my eyes were 
open I understood the whole, for I had thought to 
myself when I went to bed, that if what the baroness’s 
groom had said about the baron and you was true, you 
.would not htay in the castle much alter daylight; so I 
made up my mind in a moment, as soon as I found that 
you were going. As to wages, I owe you three weeks’ 
service, for yon paid, me a month in advance last Mon¬ 
day ; then, as for food, 1 have taken care to have alk the 
money that you ever gave me in my pocket, to the last 
sou; then, besides that, I have got three crowns of the 
sun, and two livres Toumois,-which were brought me by 
Sampson tlie squire, ftom my poor father, when he was 
killed at St. Denis. So you see, sir, I have plenty to 
keep me for a year; and, as for the rest, if you arc 
going to seek your fortune, I do not see why 1 should 
not go and seek mine with you.” 

“ Well, then, Andriot,” I replied with a smile, which 1 
could not refrain, at his using arguments for following 
me, which w’ere so like the reasons that existed in my 
own bosom for my own conduct—“if such bo your 
resolution, take up the A’alise and let us go on. ’V\'’hat 
you do is your voluntary act, and at any time that you 
think fit to leave me, you shall do so; so pray Heaven 
send you soon a wesdthier master, and one that can 
reward you for your fidelity.” 

“ I hope to Heaven it may he so, sir,” replied the 
youth ; “ and I don’t suppose you’ll be long before you 
have some piece of good luck. Fortune gets tired 6f 
troubling a man that cares little about her; and I have 
heard old Jansen, the Jew' merchant, say that lu(i: 
changes at five-aud-twenty, at fifty, and at seventy-five, 
if a man but lives so long.” 

Thus saying, he once more lifted the valise; and I 
then perceive^ for the first time, that he had strapped 
on it a little packet of his own goods and chatttds; 
which showed that his resolution had, as ho said, been 
taken before" he quitted the chateau. 
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On approaching the gates of Bordeaux, it became 
necessary to determine to what inn we should go. My 
meagre finances did not permit of my lodging, for even 
a day, at any of the expensive aubei’ges of the Gascon 
capital; and I bethought me that Andriot, born and 
brought up in that neighbourhood, was much more 
likely to be acquainted with the inferior inns than my¬ 
self. I therefore consulted him upon the subject, and 
he replied at once:— 

“Oh! sir, go to the little inn kept by Jacques de 
Cani^fs, called the Soleil Levant, at the end of the Kue 
de Miuimes. It is a poor place, but you will have 
plenty of Protestant news there, and you will get a 
good dinner for a small sum. In the .evening, when you 
have settled all, we can go on to Carbon Blanc, or 
perhaps to Cubaae.” 

“We could not have a more auspicious name,” I re¬ 
plied, “ than the rising sun, Andriot; and see whore the 
sun is indeed rising, and with as bright an aspect afe one 
could desire.” 

Andriot instantly pulled off his cap towards the east, 
with as much apparent reverence as ever did Persian to 
the rising orb of day. “ Send us good luck, monsoig- 
neur,” he said, addressing the sun; and then, with a 
gay laugh, full of careless hope and light-hcai'ted cheer¬ 
fulness, he followed my steps, and in a quarter of an 
hour Bve were in the to^A'n of Bordeaux. 

The doors of the Soleil Levant were by this time wide 
open, and it was evident by the joyous welcome given 
to Andriot, that it was not the first time that he had set 
his‘foot within those walls. I had just time to toll him 
that it might be prudent, for the time being, not to 
mention my name, when we were surrounded by lialf- 
a/-do/.en of liis old friends and companions, vdio led us 
both into the little hall, wl)ere breaklast was iff active 
preparation for those guests who bad passed -the night 
at the house. Only one of these, however, had as yet 
appeared; and he was seated at that one of the two 
tables the room contained, which was nearest to the 
window that looked into the street. He WM*so placed, 
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ioweTer, in the comer of the hall, that he could sec 
the passengers who went by, without being remarked 
himself; and though I’ had passed the windows but a 
moment before, I had not perceived that there was any¬ 
body in the room. 

According to the hint that I had given to Audriot, he 
merely iufdrmed Jacques de Cannes that I was a gen- 
tlonian adventurer seeking my fortune as a soldier, with 
whom he had taken service, being sick of his late employ 
in the chateau de Blancford. This was said after I had 
taken a step or two forward towards the table, andgjust 
loud enough for me to hear. The worthy aubci’giste 
answered in the same tone, demanding with an expres¬ 
sive nod, “ He is one of our people of course ? ” 

“I'should not be with him,” replied the lad, “if ho 
were not.” And the auhergiste rejoining, in a somewhat 
lower tone, “ Perhaps I can tell liim whore he is likely 
to find service by and by,” left us to seek the bason of 
soup which, with lialf a loaf* and a small bottle of very 
good wine, was our allotted brealcfast. 

Seating myself at the same table, while Andriot took 
his place a little further down, 1 waited patiently for Iho 
arrival of my mess; giving from time to time a glanco 
towards the previous occupant of the room, who was 
busily engaged in emptying the contents of his own 
bowl, and, apparently, taking very little notice of wbafc 
was passing around him. As far as I could see, h%was 
a good-looking man, somewhat below forty years of age, 
broad and powerfully made, with hair not red, hut of a 
light glossy brown, curling round his brow with flowing 
and graceful waves. The moustaches which he wore upon 
his upper lip were very thick and long, hut lighter even 
in colour than his hair. The features were good, with¬ 
out being strikingly handsome; but w'hcn ho opened his 
mouth, the expression of his whole face was injured by 
the want of three of his front teeth. There was a scar 
or two on other parts of his countenance which bespoke 
the soldier; and one of his hands, which rested some¬ 
what listlessly on the table, while he ate his soup with 
the other, *was disfigured by a large round scar on the 
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bnck, and seemed to have been penetrated either by a 
spear or a ball. He ate his bread with his soup, but 
draiilt no wine till he had done; ho then, however, 
nearly filled his cup, and, after having druTik it, looked 
up, saying, with a slight foreign accent, “ Grood wine in 
these parts. Are you of this country, young Mutlcman?” 

“ No,” 1 replied (for I was-born on the banks of the 
Loire); and having satisfied myself by speaking the 
simple truth in one monosyllable, I took no further 
notice till he said, “ And yet yours is a Gascon accent, 
it seems to me.” 

“And yours a Scotch one,” I rcipliod. 

“ Well hit, my young falcon,” replied the stranger, in 
a light tone; “ you follow the game true.” 

“As every one should do,” I replied; not a little 
doubtful of the chai-acter of my worthy companion, and 
answering no more than was absolutely necessary. Tlio 
stranger, however, was not so easily to be frustrated; 
and he returned to the charge about my (lasoon accent. 

“ Some birds,” he said, “ have a rare skill in deceiving 
their pursuers. I should not marvel still, if Guyenne 
had been your birth-plaee.” 

“ You could not wish me better,” I answered. 

“ No, nor a shrewder wit, you think,”' he said; “ how¬ 
ever, I give you good morning.” 

.And taking up his hab which lay beside him, he 
finished his small Dottle of wine, and moved towards the 
door. 

At that moment Jacmies de Cannes was coming in 
with a howl of soup for Andriot, and the stranger 
8t6])ppd him for a minute or two, saying something that 
we .(lid not hear. The aubergiste replied in the same low 
voice, and the stranger, turning away, added aloud, “ Not 
till T have seen hiin ftfiain, Maitre Jacques.” ^ 

After putting dowitthe pottage for Andriof, the good 
aubergiste came up to me, and bending dowm his head, 
ho said, “ You are seeking service in arms, I think, 
seigneur; you could not trust to any one better than 
that gnitleman who has just gone out. He is an old 
soldier and a good one, and as staunch a Protestant as 
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ever lived. But he will be back here to dinner, and if 
you like to talk to him about your views, ho will most 
likely set you serviced” 

My heart beat at the offer, I must confess, but yet, 
pursuing my cautious determinations, I was resolved 
neither to^trust aubergiste nor stranger too far; and 
altliongh I awaited with some impatience for the retnru 
of the latter, I schooled myself during the whole time 
of his absence, lest by top great heat I should show 
ray own ignorance and mexperience, and fall into some 
snar(‘. 

About twenty minutes before the hour appointed for 
iliunor, the stranger again entered the hall as I was 
holding one more consultation with Andriot upon what 
was the next step to bo taken. Andriot had been 
greatly smitten with the stranger’s appearance, and he 
now .assured mo with so many iissevcrations, that good 
Jaetpu's de Cannes was one of the most excellent and 
serviceable men in Prance, that it was scarcely possible 
to doubt tliat ho was well informed of the fact. Tndcod, 
he added, a moment before the stranger made his appear¬ 
ance, that the worthy aubergiste stood in tbe near con- 
noctiou with himself of a second eousin. Why' he had 
not told me thi^ at first I do not know; but it cei-lainly 
did not in any degree diminisb my confidence in the good 
landlord, to hear that be was related to one who had 
served me well and faithfully for two years. 

“ Then I may take his word fully as to the stranger’s 
character, Andriot?” I said; “for'l’m silre your cousin 
would tell me no falsehood.” 

The youth was teplyiug eagerly, wlien tbe stranger, 
as I have said, entered, and taking off his hat,--ii)- 
proached the place where I stood. 1 had now a better 
view of him than belore, and saw that he was as power¬ 
ful in body, as I had been led to think wns the ciise by 
the mere sight of his head and shoulders. 11c was 
graceful, too, and had the,air of a geutlcinan, though his 
clothes were somewhat coarse, and displayed none of 
the ordinary colours affected by that rank. The scabbard 
of his swor^, however, was of velvet, aud the weapon 
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was thrown so much ha(^ across his loms, that it was 
impossible for him to see the hilt.. This was almost a 
certain sign, at that tinSe, in France,ihf one who prided 
himself upon 1^ birth, though the custom has now 
greatly changed, and we wear our swonls almost straight 
upon the thigh. , 

“lam glad to find^ou here, young gentleman,” he 
said; “ and, if I may propose such a tWng, we will ask 
Maitre Jacques to give us our dinner in some little room 
apart, that we may talk over matters which may interest 
you to hear.” 

1 thought of my small store of money, and of the 
additional expense which I might be led into; but it 
seemed that this was a lucky chance which had befallen 
me, and I determined not to throw it away. I accord¬ 
ingly assented, and we moOnted into a chamber on the 
second floor, where a dinner, which, though certainly 
not equal to those of the chateau, was by no means had, 
was soon set before us, and Maitre Jacques retired to 
serve his ordinary guests below. 

“Well, sii*,” said the stranger, as soon as we had 
helped ourselves and begun, “ 1 understand your whole 
situation as well as if I had heai’d it.” 

“ Which probably you have,” I replied, in the dry tone 
that 1 had determinbd to maintain. . 

“ No, upon my honour,” ‘replied the other. “ I’ll tell 
you how it all comes about, ‘and you shall say whether 
I am right br wrong. First, then, and foremost, 1 see 
a gentleman of good manners and deportment, followed 
by a servant carrying a valise, very much better dressed 
thiin myself, com© into an inn for travellers on foot. I 
hear ho has no horses with him, and he sits down to 
eat his soup and drink his wine, for which he pays three 
sous altogether, with a lace upon his ponrpoint which 
cost at the very lowest twenty sous in all. From all 
this one gathers that, on some account or another— 
whether it he a duel, or whether it he any other cause— 
this gentleman docs not wish the path he has chosen to 
bo tracked, and perhaps is in some need W accidental 
circumstances, of money or employment. ,The landlord 
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of the inn tells me that he is seeking military sendee, 
•and is on his way even now to join C!ond6, or the 
Admiral, or Andelot. I, therefore, conclude that he is 
willing to servo against those butchers who have been 
massacring the poor Protestants throughout Prance. 
There is nothing very miraculous in all this. Am I nob 
right?” 

“ In general you are,” I repued; “but let me ask,' 
how is this to aifect my acijuaintance with you?” 

“"WThy 1 will tell you in a moment,” replied the 
stranger, in the same frank tone. “ I happen at this 
inoment to bo engaged in the same cause, amongst the 
soldiers of which you are seeking service. I know that 
every man in the monax’chy is wanted; and I wish both 
to give you such information as may enable you to join 
the army with all speed,' and'urge you to do so without a 
moment’s delay.” 

“1 propose hastening towards the Bochelle as fast as 
possible,” 1 replied. 

“ llochelle!” he exclaimed, with a laugh; “ why, my 
good young friend, yon must have been living in some 
hermitage, where the news'of what is passing in the 
world penetrates but rarely. The Protestants arc no 
longer at liochelle. Conde and the admiral have ad¬ 
vanced, the Lord knows how far. up the Loire, and 
Andelot himself has been at blows with Martigut's far 
beyond Saumur.” 

My countenance fell as he spoke; for if my finances 
had been barely sufficient to carry me scantily to Eo- 
clielle, the far greater journey that ‘lay between me and 
the Protestant army rendered it almost impossible for 
me to accomplish the undertaking of joining it, except 
indeed as a beggar. 

The stranger saw the effect that his words had pro¬ 
duced, and demanded, with a smile, “Why has your 
brow grown clouded, young gentleman ? what is it that 
makes you so suddenly gloomy ? ” 

“The army,” I replied, conquering all feelings of 
pride; “ is much further than I expected, and niy w'orldly 
wealth is biit small.” 
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Tlie stranger looked at me fixedly for a moment, and 
then said, “ You have served before, have yb\t not ? 
You seem of an ago to have seen many a stout conflict.” 

I answered in the negative, how'ever, evidently to his 
surprise; and he mused for a minute or two without 
speaking. It appeared to me, that my new aeguaiutanee 
was considering more what should be Ins own conduct 
than what ho should recommend for mine. “ Have you 
not wherewithal to take you to the army ? ” he said', at 
length. 

“ Doubtless I have,” I replied, “ but not more; and 
if I spend what I have as 1 go, how am I to get a liorsc 
and arms when I arrive ? ” 

Oil, there is many a man in your case,” replied the 
stranger. “ You must not be nice when you get there; 
blit you will find many a jockey—^if there has been much 
fighting going on, and our party' has had the advantage 
—who will bo willing enough to supply you witli a 
horse on tlio chance ol' your paying him a good sum for 
it witliin a certain time. It is a thing done every day. 
Those jockeys buy horses that are taken from the enemy 
for an old song or a mess of pottage, and then sell them 
again, if they can find means, to those who will pay 
down. But if they cannot fiud’siich pleasant customers, 
they' dispose of them to any soldier of fortune who is 
likely 1o pay them well at an after period. As to arms, 
liowevi'r, that is a more difficult matter; and I know 
not very well what to advise you to do. 1 see there is 
some story about you, if one did but know it; or your t 
dross is not that of a man who canuot afibrd to buy him¬ 
self a steel cap and a cuirass. Have, you nothing that 
yon^can sell ? ” lie added: “ that Turkish dagger in your 
hi'lt'—if that he gold, it will furnish you well with what 
you want, and you must make your own right hand do 
the rest.” * 

“ I should uot like to sell it,” I jeplied, looking down 
at the dagger; “ this knife is one that my father brought 
from the East, and was taken from a Turk killed by his 
.own hand in battle. I should not hke to sell it if I 
could avoid it.” 


4 
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“ I fenr, then,” replied the stranger, “if you baTe no¬ 
thing else to dispose of, you must even fake to the arque- 
busc, buy no horse, and serve in the infantry. You will 
most likely find many a leader who will be glad to give 
you arms for your serviees; though I cannot think that 
a man of your figure was made for a pedescal. I should 
think that your father would rather see you part with 
the dagger than so lower yourself.” 

“My father is dead,” I replied; “but, were he living, 
I think that What you say is true, and, therefore, I wul 
part with it; but I would fain place it in such hands that 
I may redeem it again, in case of ever being able to do 
so.” 

“ There are Jews in the world,” the stranger exclaimed, 
with a laugh; “ there are Jews in the world. Thank 
Heaven for all things—there are Jews in the world. 
They will take it for six months, and lend you as much 
money thereon as will serve your purpose. Before that 
period is over, it is to be hoped that you will have 
clipped some of these gilded troops of the enemy of 
quite a Bufficient portion of their golden fleece to recover 
your weapon. After dinner, we will go and see what is 
the value of the knito. It is a pretty toy, and, doubtless, 
•of good steel; for these Turks declare, and I believe it 
true, that the waters of Damascus f eroper iron far better 
than those either of Toledo or MilaJi.” 

It wa.s joyful news for me to hear that I might thus 
obtain that which I most wanted, without absolutely 
parting with a thing which I prized not from its intrinsic 
value, but from the memories associated with it, and 
because 1 had some recollection of being told in my 
■earliest youth, never to give it away. I thankcej^my 
new companion, therefore, warmly and sincerely, for the 
advice lie had given. 

“ Wb may have more to say to each other hereafter,” 
he answered, smiling. “ I am not, perhaps, any more 
than yourself, quite what I seem ; and the truth is, I am 
here recruiting men for a company of men-at-arms. I 
must- not venture, indeed, to place any one therein who. 
is not a tried aud well-known man; otherwise, to say 
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the truth, from your height,’and look, and manner, I 
should not have scrupled to engage with you at once. 
Wo may meet again, however, as I have said, and then 
the first vacancy you may join us, if you have proved 
your manhood wefi upon the enemy. I am glad to find 
you como of a fighting race, however; tha| is a great 
thing in a man’s favour; for courage runs in the blood as 
well as cowardice.” 

“ If it he an inheritance,” I replied, “ I have every 
right to it; and at present it is my only one.” 

“ I cannot say that originally I was much better pro¬ 
vided myself,” replied the stranger. “ G-ood blood, 
strong limbs, and a heart without fear, however, have 
increased my inhmtaace; and I look upon the begin¬ 
ning of this war as just a call to the sheep-shearing. I 
take it as a matter of course, when I talk of your entering 
our band, that your blood is noble, one w^ or another.” 

“ It is as good as your own,” I replied. 

“Indeed!” he said, with a somewhat mocking smUo. 
“Then it is of a somewhat extraordinary quality: for 
the man who can boast descent from a long race of kings 
cannot go beyond mine.” 

“ Perhaps you mean, if traced back to Adam,” I re¬ 
plied, not quite liking his tone. 

“No, young gentleman,” he answered, veiy gravely; 
“ I mean if traced back for twenty generations. But 
come, let us go seek this Jew, and see what he says the 
knife is worth.” ’ > 

Thus saying, he rose; and, following him through 
manifold turnings and windings in the fine old city of 
Bordeaux, I entered the little alley that lies just under 
the cathedral garden. 

“Hero lives a Jew,” continued my companion, “with 
whom I have had some dealings. The neorej the church 
the further from God, they say; so this misbegotten in¬ 
fidel plants himself close against the chief church.” 

A few steps further brought us to a small dark door¬ 
way, which certainly gave no promise of wealth or 
■ traffic; and feeling his way up the stairs witlv his hands, 
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my guide led me on to the second floor, where he 
knocked hard with his clenched fist against a door. 

It was not opened at once to his summons but a part 
of one of tho panels, about two spans square, was drawn 
back, admitting a little liAt to the landing-place on 
wliich we stood, and through it a dra-k countenance with 
a long beard examined us carefully. 

“ Ah, it is you, is it, my good seigneur! ” cried the 
Jew, after having more tliau once keenly looked on my 
companion’s face. “ I will open the door directly, and 
let you in.” 

And almost as he spoke, bolts and bars were with¬ 
drawn, and the door opening, gave us admission into a 
room which presented a very strange scene. 

There w'ere only two persons in the chamber; tho first 
of w'hich wiis tho Jew himself, a man of about fifty years 
of age, dressed in the long flowing black robe usually 
worn by his people. The top of his bead was quite 
bald; for though he wore a small black velvet cap upon 
it, ho uncoA'ered liimself on tho entrance of iny compa¬ 
nion, and bowed down almost to the ground. His hair, 
however, and beard were jetty black, without a single 
gray hair, and his complexion was of that deep Orien¬ 
tal yellow'-brown not uncommon to his nation. 

Tho other person whom tho room contained was a 
girl of about doven or twelve years of ago,—as beautiful 
a little (Teaturc as it is possible to conceive; having, 
indeed, some resemblance to the Jew in feature, but so 
softened with womanly and with childish beauty, that all 
harshness was done away. She was dressed in white; 
but sat playing on a pile of many-coloured shawls, wind¬ 
ing them fancifully round her, and in po doing, throwing 
her beautiful figure into attitudes the most gi-accful that 
it is possible to conceive. 

The interior of the chamber itself, However,- had a 
great many other objects to attract the eye on every side. 
It seemed a complete shoyv-room of rich and valuable 
things. On a table near tho window appeared piles of 
different jewels and trinkets; swords, silver-mounted 
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daggers, and many an implement of modem and ancient 
warliire, were scattered around on every side: in other 
corners lay rich dresses and magnificent embroidery; in 
others, piles of carpets and tapestries, and pieces of silk 
and velvet, llich lace of-gold and silver, and many 
books, perhaps invaluable in themselves, spid enriched 
by clasps and mountings of fine filigree-work, were cast 
promiscuously together, with a thousand artides of high 
price, which I have now forgotten. 

Our business was soon explained to the' Jew; and 
talcing the Turkish dagger, he looked at it, saying that 
he would give ten crowns for it, after he had touched a 
part of the haft with a touchstone. 

“ Ten crowns! ” exclaimed iny Scottish companion. 
“ By Abraham’s beard, Solomon Ahar, thou art more a 
Jew than the rest of thy tribe. See you not that the 
stones are real?” 

“ bTay! ” exclaimed the Jew, with a look of surprise. 
“Is it so?” And, drawing near to the window, he 
examined it again, by the taint light that entered the 
chamber, through the manifold tall courts and stacks of 
chimneys behind. 

“As true as thou art a son of Israel,” replied the 
Scotchman. But ere he could say more, the J ew himself 
exclaimed, “ Blessed be heaven! it is so, indeed. Here 
are—^let me see—six, seven, nine, fom’tecn fine stones. 
bTay, then, I will give the gentleman a hundred crowns 
an ho choose to leave it with me, as what the ])cople of 
Lombardy call a pignus or pledge; and if ho will sell it 
outright,'! think 1 could veuture to go as far as a hun¬ 
dred and fifty, or two hundred.” 

“ Which means that it is worth three.” 

“ On my honour, on my conscience! ” cried the Jew; 
and was beginning to bargain upon tbe wprtb of the 
thing, when I cut short the discussion, by exhlaiming, 
“ I have no intention of selling the dagger: it is but for 
a temporary need that I want the money, and trust to 
pay it hack full soon.” ^ 

“ He shall give thee a hundred and fifty for Jt, at least,” 
exclaimed the Scotchman. “ I know how. to deal with 
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the tribe of Israel. Look ye, Master Solomon. The 
baft ot tbe dagger is worth three hundred crowns or 
more. If the youth lives, returns, and claims it, you 
gM your interest of fifteen hard per cent. If he gets 
himself killed, as is a thousand chancea to one, or dies a 
natural death, or never finds a crown to spare to pay 
thee—all of which are very probable, the dagger is yours 
at the end of six months or a year, and then you gain 
double for the loan.” 

“I cannot give it,” replied the Jew; “I cannot give 
it. It is too mudh. It would be my ruin. How often 
am I loser! "Wbat taxes have I not to pay!—Ho, I 
cannot give it, I will not give it. There is your dagger, 
young gentleman.” 

I hesitated whether I should take the weapon; but 
the Scotchman gave a nod, saying, “Take it, take it; 
there are more Jews in Bordeaux than ho.” And I was 
taking it back into my hand, when the girl suddenly left 
off her sport with the shawls, and, plucking the old man 
by the robe, she said, “ Give it him, my fiither; give him 
the money. He seems as if he would fain have it. He. 
wants it, and thou dost not.” 

The Jew still was silent, only putting the child aWay 
with his hand, and saying, when she mged him further, 
“ Silence, prattler; what is it to thee ?” 

The girl, turning away from him, looked up in my 
face; and I laid my hand upon her jetty locks, 'saying, 

“ 1 thank thee, my pretty maiden. He will not yield to 
thee; but thou ait kind, however.” 

“ Nay,” said the Jew; “ I will yield something. Ton 
shall have a hundred and twenty-five.” 

“No!” said the Scot, turning towards the door. “ We 
shall get a hunted and fifty for it from Moses Levi.” 

The Jew hesitated for a moment longer; hut when my 
TOmpanfori laid his hand upon the lock of the door, as 
if to go out, he said, “ Stay, stay: thou shaft have it, 
though 1 vow it is the full value of the thing.” 

He carried an inkhom at his button, and soon wrote 
down upon, two pieces of vellum a mutual acknowledg¬ 
ment between him and me; the one was drawn, up m 
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his name, recogniain|; the receipt of the dagger, specify¬ 
ing every stone that it contained, and promising its resti¬ 
tution on the paytiient of the sum of a hundred and fifty 
crowns, together with interest at the rate of fifteen per 
cent. The other was on my jiart acknowledging the 
receipt of the hundred and fifty crowns, and^proiuisiug 
to retury it within the space.of twelve months, paying an 
interest of fifteen per cent. 

As soon as this was concluded, tlie money was paid 
down, and the weapon with its glittering hilt, surren¬ 
dered. 1 still wanted a leathern bag to carry the money 
in; but in the store of the Jew' all things wore to be 
found; and having taken one from a cabinet in the room, 
he made me pay about double the value, aud thus we 
departed,—I far richer than I had expected to be tor 
many a year, but feeling yet a degree of regret aud dis¬ 
quietude at having sufiered the last gift of my father to 
pass out of my own hand, which, for the time, more than 
counterbalanced the pleasure of receiving the money, 
even though it was to furnish me with the means of 
pursuing that profession lor which he himself had des¬ 
tined me. 


CHAPTEE IV. 

Whes we had quitted the Jew’s house, my companion 
laughed aloud iu his peculiar, clear, merry, careless way. 

“These sous of Israel!” he said, “these sons of 
Israel! it needs a long acquaintance to deal with them 
wisely; for they always take their chance of those who 
traffic with them being fools, in order to cheat tliein, if 
it be possible. The old sinner knew that those were 
real jewels in the dagger from the first moment he set 
eyes on it; but ho hazarded ofiering a small sum, in 
case you should not know the fact. I took my chance 
the other way, and swore they were real jewels, though 
I knew nothing about it; being very sine that, if they 
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were not, lie would not suffer me to deceive him. How¬ 
ever, you are now not only master of enough to arm 
you from head to heel, as a proper maii-at-arins, and to 
buy you a horse, but to arm lialf a dozen others lightly, 
to follow you ; aud, if you will take my counsel, I think 
I cun sot you off, on a plan by which you may gain both 
fame and ‘fortune—or lose your life, roiucmber !—for 
that must always be put at stake. Gome to the inn, 
however,—come (o the inn ; and we will talk more.” 

I followed him through the streets, meditating on 
what* he had said, aud inclined very strongly to trust 
him, but feeling that want of confidence in myself which 
was produced by a knowledge of my owm inexperionce, 
aud which prevented me from being at all sure whether 
I was dealingwith.au honest man or a knave. He had 
certainly put me in a way of obtaining money, which I 
could not have done myself, and he had as yet asked 
me for no share in the sum thus obtained. There was 
a frankness, too, in his whole demeanour, wliich pro¬ 
duced a strong impression in his favour; and, though I 
was still upon my guard, yet I was well inelijicd to 
receive any advice that he might give mo under a 
favourable view. 

“ Gome, Master Jacques,” ho said, speaking to the 
landlord, whom we met upon the stairs of tiie inn, “ let 
tis have a bottle of your best wine, for we were intei!- 
runted in our draught to go aw'ay upon business.” 

The landlord bowed low at orders which landlords 
arc always willing to licar; and the stranger led the 
way to the same room where we had before sat, hum¬ 
ming away the time till the auhergiste I’cturned. En¬ 
sconced at length in that room with the bottle and 
glasses before ns, ho began, in somewhat of a conse¬ 
quential tone, and wth a look of superior knowledge, to 
direct nty proceedings. 

“ You have now,” he said, “ the opportunity of making 
or marring your own fortunes. You have but very 
little experience—I have a great deal; aud, were 1 placed, 
exactly as you are, I would do as 1 am going to tell you 
to do. I wovild, in the first place, buy myself ai-ms and 
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horses, here in Bordeaux, whore you-will get them 
cheaper than either at Eochelle or at Charentou, where 
they are in more request. I would arm myself com- 
pleiely at all points with a plain good suit, which may 
be had at a low price, of just as strong materials as if 
you paid two or three thousand livres for it, Tlicn buy 
the armour of a demi-lance for that stout yolith whom I 
saw with you below. Two horses may be luid for you 
cheap ■ enough, if you can ride well; for there is a 
maquignon, called Pierrot, has got a troop of wild devils 
from the Limousin, for which he can lind no sale here 
amongst the merchants and citizens, and soft-boned 
gentry of Bordeaux.” 

I smiled, replying, “ AVe will ride them, if they can bo 
ridden.” 

“ 1 advise you,” he continued, “ to do this rather 
than to iurnish yourself at the army, both because you 
will find it cheaper, and because it always looks better, 
and gives a higher opinion of a man w'hch he joins his 
leader fully prepared. Besides, you have a chance of 
some' little adventure on the road, which may take off 
the freshness of your arms, and give you some little 
reputation. Such things are as common in these days 
as they were in the time of the Imights-crrant. Now, 
what I propose Jor you to do, when you ha^■o joine(l 
the army, is, not for you to pnt yourself in this troop 
or that, as a simple man-at-arms; for that is the way 
to get yourself killed .“pectlily, without anybody hear¬ 
ing anything of you; but to look about the camp for 
any stray vagabonds that may bo about—I mean of those 
whose whole fortune consists in a steel cap, a breast¬ 
plate, and a liorse; and the whole sum of whose virtues 
lies in courage. You will find two or three young 
fellows, too, at every comtT, w'lio, like yourself, are seek¬ 
ing service, fresh in arms tind willing to ’ktiek to any 
leader who will but gallop them into the cannon’s mouth. 
Tliey are generally younger than you are, for you have 
been somewhat late in taking to the trade. That, how¬ 
ever, will only make it the more likely they should follow _ 
you, which is the great thing; for, to be the leader of' 
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one of these hands is the sure means of ^tting on, 
whereas, to be a follower in one of them is the re^iest 
way of getting hanged. You have, then, nothing to do, 
you know, hut take up absolutely the trade of adven¬ 
turer, attaek the enemy everywhere, harass him on every 
oecasion, cut off his p^ies, attack every chkteau whore 
you think there is a soldier; in short, run your head 
against every stone wail that you meet with. You may 
chance to knock some of them .down; and if you do, 
you will gain a reputation w;hich will soon put you at the 
head of a better band than that with which you set out. 
Glood old soldiers will be glad to come to you then, 
and you may work yourself up to be a general by steadi¬ 
ness and perseverance.'’ 

“ There are two things, however,” I said, “ which you 
have forgotten to mention; first, where I am to get the 
money to pay these recruits; for after I have bought 
horses and arms for myself and Andxiot, there will not 
be much left to pay any one.” 

“ Oh, they will pay themselves, they will pay them¬ 
selves,” he said. “ You may have, indeed, in the first 
instance, to give one or two of those vagabonds, who 
have seen service, a crown a week, just to make the 
begin uing of a hand; all the others you will take merely 
upon trial; and, of course, you must^ut the Catholics 
under contributions. If they will have war, let them 
have war and pay for it. It is an undoubted fiict that, 
since the last peace, they have put to death in one town 
or another Ml ten thousand Protestants; and, therefore, 
we have a right to make them pay for such sorts of 
amusement. Then yon will put the prisoners to ransom 
you know; and every one that is taken by your men 
pays you a share,'too. You will, therefore, have plenty 
to keep the band up as soon as it is formed. But what 
was your-neitt question ?” 

“why, simply by whose authority I shall act,” I 
replied; “ for, not being of sufficient authority and rank 
to levy war on my own account, I must have some 
sanction for raising such a band.” 

“ I had thought of that,” he replied; “ I had thought 
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of that, finch thing* are not, indeed, mnch considered 
in these wars; and, after all, I believe 70 U might do it 
on your own account: ay, and with right, for your father 
was a man of good nobility as well os courage; and 
though he never had a crown in his puree to bless him- 
adf, might have spread his own baimer according to the 
ordinances of St. Louis.” * 

“Did you know my father?” I demanded, somewhat 
surprised: “ and if you did know him, how have you 
found out that I am his son ?” 

“I knew your father but little,” replied the other, 
“though we have fought side by side together before 
now; and, as to the rest, you forget that I saw you 
sign your name before the Jew. However, as it is better 
that you should have some authority for what you do, 
I will give you a letter to the Prince de Condd, telling 
him your plans and purposes, and he will not refuse yon 
a commission imder his own hand, at the request of 
Eobert Stuart.” 

“ Eobert Stuart!” I exclaimed; “ what he who killed 
the Constable Montmorency at the battle of St. Denis ?” 

“The same man that yon mean,” replied my com- 
pmion; “ but for all that, I did not kill the Constable. 
The world gives me greater credit than I deserve. It 
was one of my band who shot him with a pistol. I took 
him, indeed, for he was dbwn on the ground; and I 
thought he had fbrmaUy surrendered, and believe so 
stni, when up he jumpea, and with the pommel of his 
sword dashed out my three front teeth, knocking me 
backwards on the ground, for I had dismounted to 
receive his sword. One of my fellows, seeing this, 
called out that he was as treaohmms an enemy as a 
friend, and shot him on the spot. That is the exact 
truth of the story that people tell twenty different ways. 
And now, knowing who I am, you will wonder, perhaps, 
to see me here, in a little inn, payii^ a few sous for my 
toner. But the truth is, I came to swell my band a 
little, by any veteran men at arms I can find, and also 
to "meet here some half dozen of my friends from Scot¬ 
land, who are about to join mo. Now, there’is a certain 
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report gone abroad, well nigh as false as the other, that 
I was the person who caused that old meddling fool, the 
President Minard, to be assassinated. There is many a 
one of his friends here, in the good town of Bordeaux, 
so that, till I am well accompanied, it might not be 
pleasant to lodge at a great inn, and draw eyes upon me.” 

It may'well be supposed that I now thanked this 
celebrated leader gratefully for what ho had done and 
proposed to do in my behalf. But he replied that the 
Protestant cause was much at his heart; that he loved a 
good soldier and the son of a good soldier, and that 
what he had done for me was really nothing. 

“ Come,” he said, at length, “ let us go and seek for 
the horses and arms; bring your boy with you, and I 
will let ray people know where I am, that, in case the 
ship arrives, they may come and tell me.” 

The horses were soon bought, about twenty of them 
having been brought out for me to try. Por myself 1 
chose one of the strongest and most fierce, having soon 
perceived that he was tractable and good in his temper, 
though he was perfectly unbroken. A lighter horse 
serviS the boy’s turn; but 1 left mjr new friend to bar¬ 
gain with the dealer for the price of both, and w'as sur¬ 
prised to find the small sum at which he contrived to 
purchase the tw'o. It is true the dealer knew' him, and 
unagined that I was a man at arms newdy engaged to 
8er\'o under the Scotch captain. 

The anns were procured in a similar manner; and, 
being now fully equipped, I returned with Stuart to the 
inn, telling him my intention of setting out for the army 
that very night, in order not to lose any time iu pufsuing 
the course before me. 

“That is right,” ho said, “that is right; I like ac¬ 
tivity ! You and your man can get to Cubzac to-night. 
I will wite the letter for you at once; and if you can 
pick up another follower or two in your way to the 
camp, do not fail to do so, for the more men you carry 
with you, the warmer will be your welcome. Do not 
arm yourself till you get to Cubzac, for the good people 
here might "stop you. You must then shape your course 
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as you hear news of tlie anny; but avoid AngoulSme, 
for when I came by, some ten days ago, that neighbour¬ 
hood was somewhat dangerous for a Protestant.” 

Of course my thanks were not WMitihg, and immedi¬ 
ately after our arrival at the inn, he wrote the letter 
which he had promised; making no mention, in deed, of 
my never having served before, but simply telling the 
Prince de Conde, with whom he seemed on terms of 
great intimacy, who I was, and that the object I proposed 
was to raise a troop of adventurers, in order to harass 
the Catholic armies. He further begged him, not only 
to give me a commission to the effect ho proposed, bii 
to point out to me the means of swelling my troop, and 
to afford me every assistance in so doing. 

When this was finished, and the armour charged upon 
the servant’s horse, I lost no time in moimtiug my own, 
and niy now friend, shaking me as heartily by the hand 
as if we had known each other for years, bade me adieu, 
saying, that wc should soon meet again at the camp. 
The landlord of the auborgo and his drawers all bowed 
low as I came away, foi*.T had paid whatever was asked, 
and, perhaps, had been more liberal to tlie attendants 
than some of the frequenters of the inn, not poorer than 
in 3 'sell‘; and, with a heart considerably lightened, I rode 
away and quitted the city of Bordeaux. 

Jly first sensations were those of joy and satisfiictiou 
at bei no longer dependent upon the honiity of any 
one, but bent upon my way through the wide world, to 
win for myself honour and renovm, and, as I trusted, 
high station and hsmpy competence. 

. But, cve3i while 1 was passing the ferry, those sensa¬ 
tions began to change. I thought, with some regret, of 
the chateau of Blancford, of good old La Tour, of the 
two glad, light-hearted boys, wlio bad been^my com¬ 
panions for many a year, and of the sweet girl tVbom I 
might never see again. A feeling of solitude came over 
me; and I do believe that it is impossible, even for him 
who has the lightest heart, the brightest hope, and the 
•most enviable situation, to quit the scenes aii^ the com¬ 
panions of his youth, without feeling as if Jie were left 
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alone in the whole wide world, and without seeing 
before his eyes vague visions of the difficulties, dangers, 
distresses, and griefs, which await every man who passes 
forth into active existence. 

Such, at least, were my sensations, and, after landing, 
paying the ferryman his fare, and ascending the heights 
on the other side, I paused to look back over the scene 
that I was (Quitting, and a thou^d bright and happy 
memories chnging to my heart, like children that would 
keep a parent from the warj, seemed to hold me to the 
spot with a force I could scarcely resist. 

I thought of the condition of those that I had left 
behind; 1 saw the peaceful dwelling where I had spent 
so many years with but few of earth’s discomforts, ren¬ 
dered the abode of contention, and sorrow, and discom¬ 
fort ; T fancied the grief of the two youths when they 
found that 1 was gone; I beheld the fair face of Louise 
bathed in tears, as she remamed unprotected and alone, 
and left to the guidance, the control, perhaps the tyranny, 
of a harsh bad woman. It was all painful—^the thought 
almost unmanned me, and I would have given worlds to 
have rescued her from such a painful situation. 

I felt that I must caU up such images no longer; hut 
still the form and face of Louise haunted me; and, at 
length, out of the darker and more gloomy thoughts 
that lilled my brain, came forth a bright and lustrous 
hope—a hope on wliich I dared not let ray mini rest: 
which was like the -ni^ht vision of an angel to some 
lonely anchorite, too brilliant for the eye to gaze upon 
firmly, but yet full of joy and consolation and encou¬ 
ragement. 

It was the first time that ever such a dream had sug¬ 
gested itself even to imagination. It was wild-^it was 
foolish ; but yet how sweet was the idea, that the time 
might come W'heu, having, by the exertion of every 
power of mind and body, conquered the difficulties 
which suri’ouuded nio, swept away poverty and depend¬ 
ence, gained fame and honour and emolument, I might 
be enabled to snatch that sweet girl from the dai’k and 
hateful tyrarny which I believed the rule of her mother’s 
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rival must necessarily become, and to repay, in some 
degree, by kindness and tenderness and love for the 
ohUd, the kindness and tenderness and love which had 
been shown to me by the mother. 

But, almost in the vejy act of thus dreaming, there 
came upon me the memory of all that mijltitude of 
obstacles—1 might almost say of impossibilities—which 

a ’ in the way to the fulfilment of such hopes. But I 
; at the same time tbat,.though it was only a fancy, 
it w'as a noble one; that though it was merely a wud 
aspiration after that which could not be, it was a high 
aspiration; one that might lead me to great attempt, 
if not to great deeds; one that would even guard me 
against low and debasing pursuits, that would elevate 
my purposes, and give object to my energies and exer¬ 
tions. 1 felt that such an object was holy and great, 
and I speak with reverence when I say that it seemed 
to me then like the star which led the Magi from the 
East. 

As this image rose upon roy mind it soothed and 
it strengthned me, and I could gaze upon the city with 
its manifold towers and steeples reposing calmly in the 
rich purple light of evening, and upon the distant slop¬ 
ing grounds beyond, leading away towards Blancfbrd, 
and on the wanderings of the bright Garonne, as, rolling 
down from Tjangon, it swept' on by the city towards its 
meeting with the kindred stream, and on their joint 
progi'css to the ocean;—I could gaze, in short, upon all 
the natural objects which my eye had been accustomed 
to behold from childhood, without that deep feeling of 
regret on quitting them which I had experienced the 
inoineut before; and, as I turned my horse’s rein to 
ride on, I murmured,— 

“ I shall SCO you all again, perhaps, with,, a lighter 
heart and a spirit more at rest.” 

The country was well known tt) me; for, during the 
last two or three years, I had made manifold excursions 
from the chateau in different directions; and now, 
•leaving the high road somewhat to the right, I took » 
bridle-path which conducted towards my j^ace of rest 
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for the night more rapidly, though somewhat more 
rougldy, than the ordinary track. 

Advancing somewhat quickly, for my charger was 
impatient of the bridle, 1 passed a man upon a small 
rugged horse, neither very faf nor very comely in its 
appearaneq, and apparently little able to carry him and 
the largo package which he bore on the croup behind.. 
"When iirst I saw him he was trailing a spear along, 
with one end of the shaft describing a long zigzag lino 
upon the road; but the sound of a horse’s feet made 
him turn round rapidly, and his lance was brought into 
rest in a moment, in a way that bespoke no slight prac¬ 
tice in charging a sudden enemy. 

Whether, on an occasion, he might charge any one 
without much considering if it were enemy or friend, 
I did not know at the time; but such things wc're very 
common in those days, though I think the worthy gen¬ 
tleman was somewhat too badly mounted to attempt 
the experiment upon me, even if I bad been alone. 

Wo passed, however, in all safety, with a “ Good 
evening, seigneur,” on the part of our fellow irarcllcp. 
I had only time, as I passed by, to remark that be was a 
tall raw-boned man, with a countenance which did not 
prepossess one very much in his favoiu. lie was some¬ 
what dirty in his clothing, and rugged in his person and 
appearance also, though there was a roguish twinkle in 
bis eyo which did not escape my attention, even in the 
slight glance I obtained. 

Ju a short time after, I arrived at Cuhzac; and rode 
straight to the inn, the hospitable doors of which shoi\ cd 
themselves very willing to give mo admission. 


CHAPTEE V. 

When I stood in the court-yard of the inn at Cuhzac, 
and saw my armour and my valise unloaded from Au- 
driot’s horse,^wlule the auhergiste waited'to conduct mo, 
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with every appearance of reverence, towards the hall of 
general entertainment, a strange feeling suddenly came 
over me, from the recollection that it was not yet four- 
and-twcnty hours since the arrival of the Baron de 
Blahcford at his own ch&teau, that all I had done—the 
making of a new acquaintance, my dealings,with the 
Jew, the purchase of horses and of arms, and a hundred 
.Ettle incidents, which appeared to me like the occupa¬ 
tions of a life—had in reality occupied but a few hours. 
So it was, however; my whole fate and course of exist¬ 
ence had been changed as by the stroke of a magician’s 
wand, which had set me free in a moment from the state 
of indolent dependence in which 1 had been forced to 
remain, like one of the spirits in the old fables, impri¬ 
soned motionless in the heart of some knotted oak, and 
had sent me forth in a moment to active life and ener¬ 
getic exertion. 

There was something ennobling, elevating, inspiring, 
in the feelings, very different from the sensations with 
wliich 1 had looked back upon the scenes I was leaving, 
from the northern bank of the Garonne. That all this 
had been accomplished in so short a space, gave me a 
sensation of power and energy; a confidence in myself, 
which I had before wanted; and in the calm and delibe¬ 
rate step and thoughtful air with which I followed the 
landlord into the auberge, no ono 1 think could have 
discovered any trace of a mind as inexperienced as that 
of a mere boy. 

The hall of the inn was a very spacious one; and a 
long table appeared ia the middle, at the further end of 
which I could just see, through the dim twiliglit of the 
evening, some seven or eight persons ss.scmbled round 
what seemed a hasty supper. One of the servants of 
the inn, however, brought in lights almost impjediately 
after 1 had entered; and it then became evident that the 
party had just arrived from some long journey. There 
were two or three grave elderly men of respectable ap¬ 
pearance, apparently tradesmen of some importance, or 
merchants. There was a good dame too of the same 
class, with two or three little girls of seven'or eight 
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jears dd, and one ar, woiHen aewontB} besides 
which, there was a youth of ei^teen or nineteen, strong 
and well-made, ■acaicely tasting his supper, but sitting 
beside the rest, and miang thoughtfully with his h^ 
leaning on his hand. 

Manifpld were the caps and mantlsB which covered the 
whole party; and one would certainly have supposed, 
from the way in which they were wrapped up, tluit we, 
were in the midst of winter, rather than in the warmest 
time of year. It often happened at that time, however, 
that such superabundant garments were adopted for the 
purpose of conoealment; and I judged, and judged 
rightly, that these might be a parfy of wealthy traders, 
who, teavelling through -a disturbed country, and in 
dangerous times, chose tO be recognised as little os 
possible, lest the report of wealth might draw upon 
them the attention pf the plunderers with whom the 
country was ororrun. . 

All their eyes had bem turned upon me, as soon os I 
entered; the conversation they were cariying on ceased, 
and, as if for sometlung tu say, one of the elder mmi 
addressed the younger, saying,— 

“ Why do you not eat your supper, Martin ? You are 
not sick, are you ? ” 

“ Not sick, unde, hut sorry,” replied the lad. 

“Pshaw! Thou art a whimsical boy,” replied the 
elder man. “I can teU thee, however poor a trade 
thou mayst follow, it is richer than that of a soldier. 
Here is this gentleman coming in,” he added, raising his 
eyes to me as I stood half-way upHhe table; “ he looks 
as if he knew something of arms, and I dare say will tell 
thee that to sell silk' or linen, however little one may 
get, is better than fitting all day, watching all night, 
and having hard blows for one’s only payment.” 

X laughed at his description of the soldier’s life; and, 
as he ^dressed me first, repUed at once, “I cannot 
think we ate so badly off as that, my good sir. Every 
one knows his own taste; .and, though certainly for¬ 
tunes are rarely made by the sword, yet honour is 
gained, and glory, and frequently competence; and you 



must miiember, there is hot :it»obk femily in the land 
which does not owe its dlevatidn to4he sword.” 

“That WAS in other days—^that was in other days,” 
said the elder man. “ But X am ri^t, tiieu, in thinking 
you a soldier, sir P ” , ■ • ■ 

“ I nodded my head, and was abodt to rfjply some¬ 
what more Mly, when Andriot entered the room, and 
whispered a word or two in ray ear, which made me rue 
■Mid go out, while the landlord busily put down my 
cover, and prepared to give roe supper. 

The intelligence which the lad brought mo was simply, 
that the man with the spear, whom we had passed on 
the road, had come into the .inn-yard, and finding him 
there, had asked him many questions coneeruing me. 
The good youth had been m one of 'bis loquacious 
moods, and had given idie interrogator more informa¬ 
tion than I tbdugfit right, telling him my name, and 
that I was a gentleman going to join the army. On 
this the other h^ad immediately asked to speak with me, 
and I accordingly went out at once, in order to put 
my mind at ease with regard to the person in w'hose 
favour Andriot had shown himself so communica¬ 
tive. 

I found him in the court-yard busy in unloading his 
beast, and- examining the contents of the package that 
ho had carried behind him. Which proved to be a consi¬ 
derable store of VCTy miscellaneous pieces of armour, 
both offensive and dmensive. The cuirass was at that 
moment on the top, and from its condition left little 
doubt tliat one of its possessors, at least, had seen some 
serWco, like itself; for not only did sundry hacks and 
dints betray the fact of many a close ^encounter, but a 
large round hole appeared to have been perforated, 
either by bullet or lance, on the right-hand aide, near 
the arm-hole; and the gap was now curiously stopped 
up by nienns of a piece of thick leather, attached by 
nails driven through the iron, and clenched on tl»e 
inside. 

•* “ Why, my good friend,” I said, looking at the 
cuirass, and without taking any immediate notice of 
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his ine'isaf^, "that piece of leather will aerer keep 
out anything.” 

“ It will keep out anything I want it to keep out,” 
replied tlie lunn, looking at mo with a laugh. 

“And what is that?” I demanded; “what is it you 
want it ^0 keep out ? ” 

“The wind,” he replied; “for when the wind gets in 
between cold iron and an empty stomach a man gets 
melaueholy, and has no appetite for dry blows. But I 
know what you mean—that sword, or bullet, or spear 
would go through it is as easily as a skewer through a 
cock of the Indies; but there is not much chance of any 
other bullet finding out that place again—and if it did, 
no great matter, for it would meet with its fellow here, 
just lying between the ribs, under my arm-pit, and that 
would stop it from going any further.” 

“That is looking upon the mktter rationally," I 
replied. “ But now, my good friend, what is it that you 
wanted with mo ? ” 

“Wliy, simply this, seigneur,” he replied; “finding 
that you are a soldier going to join the army, and having 
heard of your name a grc.at many years ago as a very 
brave and gallant gentleman-” 

“You must meau my father,” I said, interrupting 
him; “my name you most likely have never heard.” 

“ Ay, T dare say it was yoim father, now I look at 
yon,” he replied, “ for you couldu’t be much out of your 
swaddling clothes at the time I talk of. How ever, 1 was 
going to propose, that you being travelling alone, or 
nearly so, and I alone, or, what’s somewhat worse than 
alone, having nothing but a bad beast with me, which 
trots me five miles an hour, and tliinks itself a miracle— 
I was going to jiropose, I say, that we should join com¬ 
pany; for in these days we may fall in with friends and 
acquaintances by the way, where we shall find tw o right 
hands better than one. Besides, we may chance to tail 
in with some booty; and two dogs will always kill more 
game Iban twice one dog.” 

On Iho very face of the matter, the proposal was 
somewhat impudent, for at least my clothing, my horses. 
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and I truBt iaj appearance altogether, were those of a 
man of high birth; but when I came lo look my com¬ 
panion over more attentively by the twib'ght, which did 
not improve his appearance, it struck me as more im¬ 
pudent si ill. He was a person of about forty-five years 
of age, lean, long-limbed, thin-flanked, broad in the 
shoulders; with as unprepossessing a countenance as it 
was possible to imagine, and nothing on earth to redeem 
it from a sort of assassin-like expression, except a merry 
but somewhat sarcastic glance which occasionally came 
into his eyes, or rather into one of them, for it was tho 
right eye only which had any movement; and 1 after¬ 
wards ibimd that the left was made of glass, though a 
very good imitation of the other. 

What might have been the original shape of his nose, 
I do not know; but a laige cut across the bridge and 
down ono cheek seemed to indicate that its conformation 
had been somewhat violently changed into its present 
Socraiic turn upwards. 

His long gray hair, thin and ragged, his imwasbed 
face, his untrimmed beard, all added lo the sinister 
appearaiieo of bis countenance, and, in short, no ono 
could look at him without doing him the same bitter 
injustice that I did him at that moment, and thinking 
him as murderous aud rascally a person as it was possible 
to sot one’s eyes on. Besides all this, his garments were 
anjihing but that which one would have desired in a 
friend and companion; for his butf jerkin, besides the 
rusty staius which had been left upon it after having 
'been worn under ill-cleaned armour, was soiled and dirty 
in various other ways, and in more than one place 
patched with a piece of gray cloth. 

lie stood my survey quite quietly; and, indeed, the 
discrejiaiit gaze of Ms two eyes rendered it spmewhat 
difficult to loll whether he was looking full in my face or 
across the inn-yard on the other side. After having 
remained for about half a minute silent, however, ho 
brought both eyes into a straight line, demanding, in a 
eiguifleant tone, “Am not 1 an ugly dog?” . 

“ Yes,” I replied, " you are. But you Bave made a 
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little mistake, my good friend; I am not seeking 
companions, but raising a tfoop to serve under my 
command.” 

“Then I am the veiy man yon want,” he replied, 
“for I have experience, and you have none, that’s clear 
enough; and I do not much care what I do, whether it 
he as a leader or followrer, so that 1 do somelhiiig.” 

“ I don’t think you would do much credit to uiy new 
troop,” ] replied, “unless you troubled the brook a little 
ofrenor, and gave the barber a sou at least onee a 
month.” 

“Oh, that is easily remedied,” said the adxenturer. 
“ I have no sous to spare, but X have ten fingers, liating 
one which was hacked off at the battle of Ht. Denis; 
which will do as well for me as any barber in Cliristen* 
dotn; and then again, though water is not plenty in this 
hot weather, yoi it is to be had. As to iny jerkin, too, a 
couple of ounces of chalk, and the worth of a denier of 
yellow ochre, will put all that to rights: so that, if you 
like to have me, I will turn out to-moiTow morning as 
smart a trooper as you’d wish to see. I cannot get rid 
of my faco though, so you must make the best of that.” 

“What religion are you ofp” 1 asked, wisdtuig 
to ascertain that point first, before 1 divulged my 
own. 

“ I don’t know,” he replied. “ What is yours ?” 

There was a sort of quaint oddity about the fellow 
which amused me, and, I confess, made ml- think hotter 
of him, though I know not why, and I deuiauded with¬ 
out answering his question, have you served 

under P ” ' . 

“Two 6r three dozen,” ho answered; “hut I have 
got my Character written down for the benefit of those 
whom it may concern by a great many of my diflerent 
friends, and T have not altered a word of their certi¬ 
ficates ; for it’s useless for a man to try to change his 
nature, and it will come out sooner or lak'r. Whom 
will you haveP” he continued: “here is Martigues on 
the one side, and Andelot on the other. Here is Puy* 
gailiard, and liiossac, and Stuart, and- ” 
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“ Stay, stay,” I said, “ that -wiU. do. me see 
Martigues on. the one side, and Stuart on the other.” 

“ You are a ’cute bird,, after all,” he said, “ you won’t 
be limed, I see, to show yourself a Protestant or a 
Catholic. However, here are the papers.” 

And lifting up the flap of his. jerto, he dreif from an 
inner pocket a number of dirty pieces of pj^eir, of which 
he placed in my hands two, saying, There they ares.” 

The first 1 opened was in a strange hand, and it went 
on as follows .— 

“ This is to signify that Morie Endem is the greatest 
liar in Europe j but none the worse for that., He fights 
like a tiger, and will now and then obey his orders.” 

This was signed “•Martigues,,” and the other, which I 
instantly recognised as the same hand-writing'wherein 
Stuart had given me a letter to ihe Prince ae Conde, 
was much in the same strain. . 

“ I hereby aver,” it said,thatMoric Endem is better 
than he looks. He will stod by a friend or a leader till 
the last.; and has done so n^y brave things; that he is 
a foci, for br^ging of tMkgs that he never did.” 

I smiled as I re^ such account of my volunteer, but 
paused for a moment, to consider whether there was a 
possibility of mj being deceived. Had I been still in 
the frame of mind in which I had set out that morning, 
I should have lost my opportunity, and rejected the offer 
of a man who afterwards proved of infinite use to me. 
But, as I have said, 1 had oecome somewhat more con¬ 
fident in myself by this time: Stuartls recommendation 
to increase my numbers, as far as possible, had been 
strong; and therefore I determined to run the risk, ns, 
in case of any makondnct on the part of my new fol¬ 
lower, I and Andriot were at ledat two to one against 
him. 


“ And now, Monsieur Moric Endem,” I said, “ which 
would you rather serve on, the pathoKc or the Protestant 
side ? Answer me feirly, for on the reply hangs all our 
proceedings.” 

“ That IS not a fair question,” ho cried, flingjug down 
his cap on the ground with some vehemence.. “ That is 
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not a fair question to a soldier of fortune. The matter, 
see you, is balanced pretty evenly, my young lord. 
With the Catholics, there is pay and but little plunder, 
for the Protestants have nothing to lose. With the 
Protestants there is no pay, but plenty of plunder; for 
each Cathplie, like a fool, comes with a fortune on his 
back. I have indeed a little hankering one way-” 

“ What thep,” I said, “ do the Protestants give no 

“ By St. Gleronimo,” he cried, slapping his thigh, “you 
are a Catholic!—But no,” he eontmued a moment after, 
“ I remember quite well, Cerons was a Protestant, and 
so was his cousm, the Bwon de Blancford. If you are 
the young lord, you are a Protestant too,” 

“ Perhaps it may be so,” I replied, in a low tone, but 
with a significant look.. 

“ Well, then, I am your man,” he said, without raising 
his voice; “ for, to say sooth, I was bom and bred a 
Protestant. But it is full thirty years‘since I thought 
of those things; and, on wy honour, I don’t well know 
what’s the diflerence now. As to the rest, my young 
master, you must give me a crown to gild my hand; and 
you must give me and my horse something to eat, till 
we get to the army, at all events; for if I h^ad not met 
with you this night, he and I wovdd have shared supper; 
^that IS to say, he would have had the hay, and I the 
water; and to-morrow we might have been obliged to 
prove troublesome to Miy one wo met upon the road. 
I declare,- so help me Heaven! I have not seen a crown- 
piece for the last two months';” 

“I am nearly' as;|B0or as yourself, Moric,” I said; 
“ however, there ia^^crown for you, and now you are 
my follower; but lAipect to see a change in your ap¬ 
pearance by to-morrow; and you had better get your 
armour on your back, as I intend to do with .mine, so 
that we may bo well prepared for all things.” 

“ You shall see a change, you shall see a change, 
sir,” cried the man; “ and I will help to fill ydbr purse, 
as you have now helped to fill mine. I will get this- 
crown changed directly into silver and billon, that it 
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may feel heavy in my purse, and make me think of the 
days of old; for I have had many more crowns in my 
pocket, I dare say, than you have in yours now. But 
however—I don’t know how it was—^peace never lasted 
six months without finding'me as poor as ever; the 
pockets grew empty, and'TOe^croWns went %way, some 
to one slut, some to another, and the rest, as 1 have 
heard Stuart tell of an English Prince, were drowned in 
butts of malmsey or burgundy, as the case might be. 
But I will go and Mlish my armour, and patch my 
jacket, and wash my face, and trim my beard; and then 
I must try and get a new horse the first time I meet an 
enemy; though it is to be confessed, that on the back 
of that brute, there are ten chances to one against me.” 

While Morie Eudem was speaking, the landlord came 
from the house to seek me, telling me that my supper 
was not only ready, but getting cold; and, leaving my 
new follower to make the best arrangements for himseU 
he could, I re-Aitered the hall of the inn. 

I found the party that I had left there concluding 
their supper; and they all looked at mb as I sat down 
to mine, with a sort of shy and anxious, but yet not a 
reserved look; somewhat uke that which a dog puts on 
when he is willing to be familiar with us, but somewhat 
afraid of trusting to our kindness. The two elder men, 
however, and the elder lady, entered into conversation 
with mo after a short time; and 'I saw evidently, that 
they, were endeavouring to probe my character' and 
feelings. Those, however, were sad. days, when no one 
dared to trust to his neighbour; and I as little chose to 
confide my views or purposes to them, as they chose to 
put any trust or confidence in me. 

The converaation, then, was merely general; I found 
that one of the older merchants had travelled much, and 
had considerable information; and he seemed hot a little 
surprised, to find that a young soldier could possess so 
much general knowledge as I had acquired during my 
long period of study. <■ 

The younger jfeople, too, began to draw nearer to me; 
and some little sportive jests, such as I woql J have used 
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towards my cousins at Blsncford, appeared completely 
to win their hearts ; so that they were speedily clmgiag 
"ouiid me, playing with the tassels of my doak or my 
sword-knot, and taking a thousand little liberties, for 
which they were, of course, gnwely reproved by their 
elders. • 

The young man, who had been etdled Martin, how¬ 
ever, sat silent and thoughtful for a lon^ time; and, at 
length, only spoke to ask me somo questions concerning 
the movements of the armies. The first words on that 
subject, however, seemed a signal for the party to break 
up: his uncle interrupting him immediately, by saying 
it was time to go to bed; and the whole then retired, 
wishing me good night, and a prosperous journey on the 
morrow. 

Their reserved conduct was not explained till the fol¬ 
lowing morning, when, on rising early, I saw them 
setting off from the court-yard; and the aubergiste, as 
inn-keepers generally do, dune instantljf to volunteer 
every information he possessed regarding the guests who 
were just gone. 

“ Ay, poor people,” •he said, “ silly people they are. 
I fold them they might trust to you, seigneur, and what 
a protectjon it would be to them to have you with them; 
for they are a party of rich merchants, as you might well 
see, sir, and doubtless have their pockets lined with 
many a good gold piece, so that they are afraid of all 
the bands of plimderers ^oat, especiwy at the pass.-iges 
of the rivers.” 

“What religion are they of?” demanded I, nothing 
doubting they were Protestants, as the landlord hunseff 
was well known to be off my own creed. 

To my astonishment, however, he answered that they 
were “ poor misguided* Catholics.” “ That is to say,” 
he continued, “ they are^what people are beginning to 
call now-u-days, I hear,'politics, which means people 
that are neither very much one thing nor the other. 
That eldest one is the well-knowni Paris merchant, Mar¬ 
tin Vem, who has so much to do wit* the Jews and 
Lombards. ZVe a great notion he’s a Protestant at 
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heart; though his. jife, and all his goods, he lores 
better than his Jif^ would bo in jeopardj every hour in 
Faria if he did n£^ go to mass as r^pilaflj as the dock 
strikes the hoUR ' Bi seems that young Martin, the 
n^hew, had hiiF lathev'a pramise. to he made a soldier 
of; but the father died a month or so ggo, which 
brought them dldpte this part of the country, and old 
Martin won?t hear of* the b^’s taking to the sword. 
Yet I would stake my hfe that they are attacked before 
they get many ^les furthw, and then, they will find, 
that young Mwftin’s stout bach and strong arm are both 
shield and sword for them. J hope, sir, We shall have, 
good news of you at the army; hut you might as weU 
have won a few gold pieces by the way fOT conducting 
three fat merchants safely. With what will ypu please 
to break your fast P It is not well to set out fasting, as 
they have done, and it’s good twelve miles ere you get 
to Cavignac.” 

“ I am now^oing to Cavignac, my good host,” I 
replied, not dioosing exactly to have my route settled 
for me. 

“ Ay, then,” he answered, “ you are going to Guitres, 
which is further still; but in that case you’ll have to 
pass the Saye low down, and I fear that all the rain 
which fell last night may have rendered the ford iinpass* 
able. Besides all that, however, I heard that Lossae 
and his band were lyii^ beiti»een St. Aulaye and Con¬ 
tras, and it is even to bd dortbted whether he does not 
keep parties scouring the whole country up as far as 
Barbezieux, for he wantb to prevrnit the bands from the 
South from joining our great Adnujal and the Prince de 
Condo. So you D®d better takp my advice aud keep 
hard away to the west, though you- 4o get amongst the 
sands, for you are not strong ehodgh to do much against 
any of his ■ people, and must e’en have recouise to what 
we call fox’s strength, by which I mean cunning.” 

I thanked the auhergrate for his good information, 
which was inde^ not a little important to me, for the 
armip of the Pnneo de Cond6 and the Duk§ of Mont- 
pensier were so placed that it was difRcnlt.for either to 
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reach its resoarces, and no less for anj one 'wishing to 
join the one, to avoid falling into the hands of the 
other. 

The tidings I had received cast me into a momentaiy 
fit of musing; and the aubergiste, seeing the eftect his 
words hade produced, and at the same time having a 
strong desire that I should take my breakfast at his 
house, represented to me that, if* I would but wait for 
half an hour, a courier from Angouldme would pass 
through Cubzac, and from him we could extract much 
information. 

1 agreed to his suggestion; and soon after Ihe morn¬ 
ing meal had been prepared, I heard the arrival of Iho 
courier himself, and learned that he had passed a sin.nll 
hand of horse, whether troops of Lossac or not he could 
not tell. They amounted not to more than six or seven 
persona, he said, and were apparently moving back to- 
wards Cercon. . 

These tidings having been obtained, w had nothing 
further to detain me at Cubzac; and paying the host 
his reckoning, 1 mounted to my chamber, clothed my¬ 
self in niy good suit of steel; and after calling loudly, 
hut in viuii, for Aiidriot, to make the rest of my goods 
and chattels into as small packages as possibh*, that they 
might be carried more easily, 1 descended to the court¬ 
yard, to see what had become of my young attendant 
and my new follower, the latterpf whom 1 had not seen 
during the whole morning. 

I found them together, behind some stables at the 
back of the auherge, chaffering with a sturdy farmer of 
the neighbourhood, in regard to a proposed exchange 
of Master Moric Endem’s piece of lean cattle with a 
fine, tresh, sturdy, but rather vicious horse, belonging 
to the other. Moric had offered, it seems, to give his 
own horse, and all the remains of the crown which I 
had given him the day before, together with another 
crown that Andriot had lent him, tor the more powerful 
and befitting charger which had been placed before his 
eyes. The former, however, stood out for another piece 
of money, and I was fain now to come forward and give 
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it, tboQgh the price seemed to me Bomewhat exorbitant. 
The horse that Morio already ^sessed was anything 
but fit for the journey; and, as ne'willingly agreed that 
I was to be considered the proprietor of the beast now 
purchased, it gave me a greafer command over him tliau 
I might otherwise have obtained. • 

Alter all this was concluded, and the horse in his 
hands, 1 gave a glance towards my new follower’s figure, 
and saw that it certainly was as much improved as his 
form and features would admit. The buff jerkin was 
uow cleared from its rusty stains and spots of dirt, and 
was shining in the full freshness of cWk and yellow 
ochre. It seemed scarcely dry as yet, indeed; but that 
circumstance he did not appear to mind, aud the plain 
steel cap with flying cheek-pieccs, into which he had 
thrust his head, had been painted with a sort pf Indian 
black since the night belorc, so as to look very smart, 
without olToriug a very shining or conspicuous point to 
the eye of a* wiltchful enemy. 

No other piece of armour had yet been put on, I sup¬ 
pose in order to give the bufl" jerkin lime to dry; but 
when, after having told him to hasten liis proparatious 
for departure, 1 came down once more with Andriot to 
inomit iny horse, I found Master Moric armed from 
head to foot, with his cuirass also paiuted black: thus 
hiding, in a great measure, the unseemly patch upon his 
right side. 

If 1 contemplated him with some al tention, well pleased 
with the neatly-trimmed beard and well-washed face, ho 
did not seem to regard me less narrowly or with less 
appai-eiit jileaburo, scanning all the pieces of my arms 
with an experienced eye, and rubbing liis hands joyfully 
as he saw how easily they bct upou mo. The cabe with 
which I managed my horse, too, though the brute kicked 

* If -was in fact exorbitant. for wc find that the Duke of Mont- 
pcnsiei, bimself holding the govemment of all thci>e provinces, 
only gave a hundred crowns to each captain for raiding a company 
of foot, and three hundred crowns only to the Maitre de Camp of 
eight or ten companies thus raised. 
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and plunged, mdM unidereifally on first being mounted, 
gave Him no less eatisfiiction^ and it was only upon 
Andriot that be bestowed some ooanscls and some re¬ 
proof in regard to the unsdMierly manner in which he 
had put on his moridn. ''^‘WlW fdl was completed, we 
set out frQm CubiaCiiand'tookouir road onwards towards 
Barbezieux. As we went, Moric treated me with a 
large portion of his ocmverahtion, amusing by its quaint 
drollery, but occasionally tiresome' from touches of that 
rhodomontade whereof 4e had been accutod. Were his 
own word to be belieWed, there Was no great action 
which had been enaoted diiring the last half century 
that he had not either absolutely performed himself or 
had a very considerable and important share therein. 
But he even went beyond that^ and when he began 
telling a.story of any one -else, it very often happened 
that he entirely forgot, before he came to the end of his 
tale, the original hero with whom dxe set out, dropped 
the third person, took up the frrBt, .bhaiDg4d the person 
^okou of to himself, ana perfomed ail toe last acts he 
had to relate in his own person. 

The most ludicrous instance of this kind of transfor¬ 
mation took place while he was giving me an account 
of the tournament at which King Henry II. had been 
killed, not many years before, and at which Moric 
had been present. He asserted that the feult which 
occasioned the death of ,tho king was entirely on the 
part of Montgomery; but, before he had finished his 
tale, he entirely forg^ that declaration, got warm ajid 
heated with the subject, was seized with a peculiar sort 
of cupidity which induced him so constantly to apprev 
priate the actions of others, and becoming Montgomery 
Iiimself, described how he had killed the King of Trance, 
and explained with the utmost perspicuity and exacti¬ 
tude the eager feelings with which he nad been animated, 
and which prevented him from recollecting in time, that 
it was necessary to throw away instantly the broken 
stafi' of his lance. 

I could not help‘laughing at this absurdity, but he 
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took it all in good part, langhed himself, and declared 
that it was every word true, except that he was the 
person who did it- 

In many other; reapects, however, his conversation 
was full of intwest; “ He was an old and veteran soldier, 
and full of informatioa upon every practical .point, both 
of military tactioB and mUit^ habits. As laf as a.tudy 
could render me. acquainted with the subject, I was so 
already; but I gained more useful information from my. 
new follower in a few hours, more directions for employ¬ 
ing well the science that I had Acquired, than I could 
have done from the best master of the art in weeks or 
months. 

Prom him, to6 ,1 learned all the habits and manners 
of the camp; the zul^i the regulations, the etiquettes, 
which I had before no notion o£ What could and might 
be done, what could i^ot be done, he told me; and I 
found that, constituted as armies at that period were— 
low in discipline, liceutdous in hubits^—^with a little com¬ 
plaisance to the great Icaders^iand the observatiou of a 
few insignificant regulations, the captain of such a party 
as I proposed to raise might, in fact, do anything that 
he liked, and act totally mdependent of the General 
during dmost the whole of the campaign, provided ho 
showed himself daring and fearless, and ready to fight 
whenever he was called upon. 

As wo were conversing in this manner, while we 
pursued our onward way, we came to the high grounds 
near the little hamlet of Marceau, and, looking down 
over the country below, we saw a considerable number 
of people riding along, as if in great haste and confu¬ 
sion, upon the bank of the river; while at some distance 
to the right, another party appeared on the edge of the 
little slope, and the sun, glittering upon the arms of the 
latter, left no doubt whatever that they were troopera of 
some kind. 

“ Those are surely the poor merchants,” I said, “ who 
left Cubaae this morning.” 

“ Ay,” said the old soldier, “ they are running away 
from those worthies on the hill—some of Jjossac’s peo- 
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pie, I suppose. But the stupid fools have missed the 
ford. It is there—a hundred yards to the right, and 
they arc running away from it. 1 know it as well as 
my own buff jerkin. They -will get themselves caught 
and plundered, if they dont mind.” 

“ Let ug go down and help them! ” I exclaimed. “ If 
you know the ford we can reach them before the others, 
and once having them across, we can turn and take a 
blow or two with the pursuers.” 

“ Bravo! bravo, my captain! ” cried Moric Endem. 
“ That’s the way! That’s the way! It seems as if you 
had been born and bred to it! Always light the enemy 
when he’s not more than two to one! 1 am with you, 
my good captain! ” 

And spurring down the hill at all speed, we ap- 
proiiched the party of merchants, who, terrified at seeing 
one body of troopers on their right, and another on the 
opposite side, paused and hesitated, till taking off my 
steel cap 1 waved it in the air, calling to them not to be 
afraid. 

It seems that I was instantly recognised, for they 
stopped, and some advauced towards me, wliilo, pointing 
with my hand tow'ard the spot which Moric had indi¬ 
cated as the ford, I shouted to them to ride in that way 
with all speed. 

People in a fright, however, never understand any¬ 
thing that is said to them, and they did not obey my 
directions till I reached them. Thus by the time we got 
them to the side of the river, and some of the horses 
into the water, the enemy was close upon us. The whole 
adventure seemed to me just like one of the military 
games which I had been accustomed to play with the 
old retainers and my young cousins. Accompanied by 
Moric Endoin and Andriot, 1 turned my horse upon the 
pursuers; the lad Martin rode up in a minute to my 
side; one of his uncles could not resist following, and 
by a sudden and unexpected charge we drove the enemy 
back, who paused for a moment’s consideration^ before 
they attacked us again. 

“How, seigneur,” cried Moric, “quick over the 
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stream, for the river is coming dovrii like furj', and in 
ten ijiiinilcs more it will be impassable. Wo can easily 
keep tlic opposite bank w’hen we are over.” 

1 had nmiarked that tbc water was up to the girths 
.of till* horse.s’ saddles w'hen the jiarty of merMants 
passed, and therefore, without more ado, I gave the 
jiecesspry order for crossing the stream. Wo Kiuud that 
the little river Sayo, like some of the others that flow 
into the Isle, being subject to a sudden increase, had 
become a complete torrent—iu consequence of the rain 
which had fallen during the night—and that it was 
spelling every moment, coming down iu large brown 
eddii’s, nhieh nearly e.-mried our horses oil' their feet. 
Andriot and the two inerchants who had remained with 
us passed first, and I followed, thinking that my friend 
Moi’ie was close behind me. But in eharging the Catho¬ 
lics, oiu* of their cavidiershad been struck to the ground, 
slightly wounded, near the hank of the stream, and 
Moric’s fondness for jilundcr eould not he I’estrained. 
The eiK'iiiy’s man at arms, indeed, had run away, but 
the horse had somehow got his feet entangled witli the 
bridle, and remained very soberly l^ing on the ground. 

Turning round, when 1 had half crossed the stream, T 
perceived iny worthy followi'r busily employed in strip¬ 
ping the fallen horse, and I slioiiled to him that the 
euemy was upon him. ITc looked up, howeve.r, calcu¬ 
lated f.he distance nicely, finished the operation of 
eiitling the girths with his dagger, threw the rich saddle 
and its caj)arison8 on the crupper of his own horse, 
sprang upon his boast’s back in a moment, and ])lunged 
jnib t.he river, wnth the spears of the Catholics close at 
his horse’s flanks. Th'e water had risen even since I 
lia J passed ; his horse was not qiiite so tall as mine, and 
for a few fei't had to swim ; but M oric Eudem was never 
at all discomposed by any such littlp adv(>nture, and 
keeping his spurs close to the horse’s sides, brought him 
to land, not more than a few yards below the spot where 
the rest were standing. 

The catholic band pursued him into the water, and 
one of them seemed inclined to follow his, example in 

G 
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swimming; but Moric was by no means unprepared, 
and snatching from the miscellaneous crowd of arms 
which surrounded his saddle a long horse-pistol, which 
fired with a flint and wheel, he took a deliberate aim at 
the pursuer’s horse and shot him in the water. Though 
the wound was mortal, the horse, luckily for its rider, 
dashed out of the river again before it fell, and Moric, 
scarcely staying to mark the eflect, proceeded calmly 
and quietly to examine the saddle winch he had taken, 
to rip off the gold lace and velvet that covered it, aud 
to extract from the lining of the bow some twenty gold 
pieces which were there stowed away for security. 

Laughing at his prize, he rode up to us, and breaking 
in upon the expressions of gratitude which the merchants 
were pouring upon me, he pointed to the tops of a thick 
wood of sapius, which were seen at the distance of about 
two miles, saying,— 

“ We had better ride on that way; for if these fellows 
see us remain talking here, they will go down to the 
bridge and pursue us out of very spite. If we set off 
for the wood at once, they will know that it is useless to 
follow, aud we shall go on in quiet.” 

His advice was immediately attended to; and stopping 
on a little elevation before we reached the wood, we liad 
the satisfaction of seeing that the enemy had given up 
the pursuit, and were slowly proceeding across the 
country in another direction. 


CHAPTEE-VI. 

It was not till we had placed several miles between 
us and the enemy, that the good merchants felt at all 
satisfied of their security; and they pursued their way 
with a degree of eagerness which soon brought us into 
the midst of the sandy tracks in the neighbourhood of 
Chepuiers. We then came to the banks of a little 
Btroara, the name of which I forget; and, as the women 
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and children were now evidently much "tired, I assured 
good Master Vem that there was no further danger from 
those who had attacked his party; and, dismounting 
from our horses upon the banks of the stream, we let 
the beasts crop the scantj^ herbage, while we prepared 
to repose and refresh ourselves from a good store of 
provisions which the traders had brought with them 
irbm the inn. The faces of the women and’ children 
were si ill somewhat pale, both from fear and fatigue, 
and Martin Vern and his companion looked grave and 
thoughtful, which I attributed to the risk their property 
had just run. 

Young Martin, however, who had been as far forward 
in onr little fray with the enemy as if he had been 
armed with steel from head to foot, looked not a little 
proud of his exploits, especially as somehow, 1 do not 
very well know how, he had got a sharp gash upon the 
forehead, which bled a little, and promised to leave a 
military mark upon him that he was not likely easily 
to get rid of. Seeing the two elder merchants standing 
apart, busily talking to each other, 1 advanced to the 
young man, and, shaking bauds with him, complimented 
him highly upon his courage and promptitude. He 
grasped my hand again, but said nothing that was 
audible, while the colour came up bright into his check, 
and he looked confused as well as gratified. 

Ere 1 had well concluded what I had to say, however, 
Master Vem and his companion came up; and the 
former took my hand, saying, “ Peraiit mo to touch your 
hand, seigneur, and to ofier you my very best thanks 
fer saving us all this day. The landlord of the inn at 
Cubzac informed us in the morning that we might well 
trust to you; but we poor merchants going on business 
from one part of the kingdom to another, sire forced in 
these troublous times to be so careful that sometimes 
prudence acts the part of imprudence, and by refusing 
to trust when wc ought, we do ourselves as much harm 
as W trusting when wc ought not.” 

Not knowing very well where his harangue wjis about 
to lead him, and never having been particularly .fond 
of thanks of any kind, 1 took the first opportunity of 
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replyiTi" tliat what I had done was a mcpo nothing, a 
piece of common humanity; and I added, laughing, 
, “To-day’s adventure, good sir, should teach you Catholics 
to treat us poor Protestants somewhat better than you 
do; for here you have been •attacked though unarmed, 
and wonld doubtless have been plundered by your own 
party, while you have been defended by Pi-otcslants 
only because you were unoffending people.’’ ’ 

“ Oil, sir,” said both the merchants at once, “we arc 
not the sort of Catholics you take us for. Wc look upon 
the Protestants just as much like brethren as f.hcy do 
each ofher. AVe see no reason why any man shouW bo 
condemned for worshipping G-od in his own way.” 

‘•There arc many sorts of Catholics in Prance, sir,” 
continued Martin Veru, “ and those who call ns polities 
well deserve the name themselves, for Iheir religion is 
all a matter of politics together. But, however, we are 
no enemies to the Protestants ; for 1 am even now going 
to the camp of the Prince de Condo to treat with him 
on iny own part, and that of my good friend, Solomon 
Ahar, concerning some stores and other matters that he 
requires.” 

“Indeed!” T said, with some surprise, “then I am 
certainly the more glad that I have rendered you this 
little service.” 

“ The Priuce de Conde will he glad, too, sir,” replied 
the merchant; “and T shall take care that he knows to 
whom it is owing. I think the aubergisf-e told me yonr 
name was Monsieur Ceronsu But all mere professions 
of gratitude I know are vain; and my compiinion and 
myself have agreed to beg your acceptance of tliis purso 
of fifty crowns for the service that you have already 
rendered us, promising you the same sum if you will 
kindly conduct us in safety to the camp of the Prince.” 

Ileaveu knows that T was as poor as might be, that 
I calculated upon my sword as my sole means of fortune, 
and that 1 could never have gained any little sum in a 
more honest or honourable way. But yet it went 
against me to take the man’s money, and 1 had to think 
two or thK’e times before 1 could bring myself to resolve 
upon so doing. The merchant saw my situation; and 
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not Iniowing how inexperienced I was in such matters, 
attributed it to a wrong cause.. 

“Wc would offer you more, sir,” he said; “but tho 
fact is, the sj)ecu1ation on which wc are going is a very 
uncertain one. We cannot gain much, but we may lose 
much. Otherwise-” , 

“Think not of that, think not of that,” 1 said; “I 
was only hesitating whether 1 should take your money 
at all. Nor would I do so, but the fact is I am but a 
so](li<'r of fortune. Monsieur Vern, and am now trying 
to raise a troop with but small means of doing so. If 
I take the money at all, therefore, it is for the purpose 
of increasing my numbers as 1 go along, which will add 
to your own security. Of tho iif'ty pieces that you offer 
me 1 shall give ten to each of the men, and will employ 
the other thirty in recruiting, if I can meet with any 
likely men cither at Jonziic or Barbeziou-x. The other 
lifty will depend upon wdiether we guide you well and 
rightly, and that I shall take without hesitation, as that 
to which 1 feel some right.” 

“You shall have deep thanks and gratitude into the 
b.argain,” replied the merchant; “and, although you 
gentlemen of the sword do not value much the good¬ 
will OJ' servi<;e8 of us traders, occasions do happen some¬ 
times when, according to the old fable, the iuouse eau 
help the lion.” 

lie held the purse in his hand, and certainly his 
words were w’ell calculated to imike tho acceptance of it 
palatable to me: yot 1 felt my check grow hot as I took 
it, and I looked round towards the women and children 
the rest of the party, as if to see whether they were 
looking at me. 

In tho meanwhile Andriot and Moric Endem were 
aiding the merchant’s wife and the women servants to 
lay out the provisions upon the banks of the stream ; and, 
with all the facility of an old soldier, Moric had cast 
down his steel cap, and was busily arranging the whole, 
with many a dry jest and merry look and careless laugh¬ 
ter, which made the women and tho children soon forget 
the terror that had seized them, and preAjeuted them 
oven from perceiving the extraordinary ugliness of their 
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gallant defender. A huge cold capon, which he in¬ 
stantly christened “Monaeigneur,” was placed in the 
midst of the little circle; manifold eggs were arranged 
neatly around; various stores of salted provisions, 
tongues, lard, and sausages were spread out by his 
hands, wjth more taste than one might have expected, 
and at length came two huge bottles of wine, which he 
called the king and queen, with various other things, for 
each of which he had a name. 

As we all took our places around, however, it was dis¬ 
covered suddenly that the eggs, which were to form no 
inconsiderable part of the meal, had not been cooked. 

“We could soon cook them,” cried Andriot, “for 
there’s wood enough in the neighbourhood; but w'here 
are we to find wherewithal to cook them in ? ” 

“ You get the wood, you get the wood, ’scapegrace,” 
cried Moric; “runup the hill, and get the wood. Y'ou 
show how long you have been a soldier. Don’t you 
know that every man at arms carries a kettle on his 
head, and a frying-pan on his stomach ? Get. you gone, 
and come back speedily, and leave the cooking to me.” 

“Now, we will put him in a fright for his polished 
morion,” continueef Moric, after the youth was gone, at 
the same time collecting some dry sticks and grass that 
lay about, and striking a light. “ Susanne, my pretty 
one,” ho continued, to one of the little girls, “ 1 see 
some branches lying there; go and fetch them, while I 
blow the fire up.” ' 

And using his mouth for a pair of bellows, he had 
contrived to kindle a strong flame by the time that 
Andriot and the girl had returned. “Now, Andriot.’’ 
he w'eut on, -“take off your morion, there’s a good 
youth; fill it with water out of the stream, and you 
shall see that we will boil the eggs in a minute.” 

“ Had I not better take yours. Master Moric ? ” said 
the young man, looking somewhat ruefully at him. 

Moric burst into a shout of laughter, in which all the 
rest of the party joined. “ Come, come,” cried Moric, 
“ since thou art stingy of thy morion, Andriot, we will 
roast the eggs, though it is a diflicult task, and not to he 
undertaken by any but an old woman or an old soldier. 
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"Fbere’s an art in roasting of eggs, there’s an art in roasting of 
eggs: 

And he who wonld run before he can walk, must first Icam to 
use his legs.' ” 

Tlius sung Moric Endem in a tolerably good voice, as 
he laid tlio eggs in order amongst the hot wood-ashes: 
and there was something so contagious in the gay, care¬ 
less merriment which my new follower displayed, that I 
never beheld a meal pass more cheerfully than did ours 
of that day, by the banks of the little stream. Moric’s 
eggs proved to be excellent', and of the wine, which was 
excellent also, he was permitted, in recompense, to have 
his full share. It had no perceptible effect upon him, 
however; more cheerful it could not make him, and his 
head was a great deal too well seasoned to the juice of 
the gra]ie, for his faculties to be disturbed by it. 

Eefore we rose to go on our- vvay, 1 produced the 
purse which 1 had received from the merchant, and 
bestowed ten crowns from it upon the old soldier, with 
the like sum upon Andriot. The eyes of both glistened 
not a little at the treasure they had so rapidly ju;(juir(;d, 
and Moric starting up, drew me on one side, saying,— 

“That puts me in mind of something. Now, mon- 
seigneur, i have got some plunder you know to divide, 
which camc! out of that fellow’s saddle. We have said 
nothing yet about the way we intend to divide it; but 1 
tell you what I saw tried in the last war, and whicli is 
the best plan; namely, this: tluit everything wliich is 
brought'in is given up to the captain. Every week it is 
divided amongst the whole band, the number of lots 
-4^>g just one more than the band, including the cap¬ 
tain. He has two lots, and every other man oJle. That 
makes each man do his best for the whole, and see that 
others do the best too; and the captain, who has a great 
many things to pay, and to do for us all, has something 
to do it with, and a little more. Kansoms, however, and 
compositions, and such things, arc, of course, regulated 
differeully, according to the laws of arms, and each man 
keeps his own. Also, of any plunder taken in a general 
battle, you know', a part goes to the leader jvllose cornet 
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wc fight under; but only be sure iu nialcing terms with 
the general, that you get his authority for dealing with 
your own men according to your own way, and bind 
yourself as litlle as you can to the laws aud regulations 
of other ])eoplc.” 

“ Somewhat frcicbooting advice. Master Moric,” 1 re¬ 
plied, “though not bad m some respects. lJul, never¬ 
theless, you must remember that 1 have lionotir and 
glory to gain, and to make a name for my band too, as 
well as to acquire money and plunder.” 

“ I'he one’s the way to do the other,” replied !Moric. 
“ Your w'ay to get honoiu' aud renowji for yourself and 
your band, is to fight like a lion, aud maki* your men 
fight, and depend upon it, every one fights ten times as 
well when ho thinks ho is to get something for it, as 
when he thinks that everything he takes is to he sliared 
with the whole army.”. 

Tliere wa.s some reason iu what the man said, and I 
then proceeded to consult him iu regard to oblaiuiug 
some new recruits as speedily as possible. 

“Oh! we shall find some at Jouzjic,” he said, “no 
doubt of it! The people are arming all over 1 he coini- 
try, ami few have yet taken service with any one. Alt 
the daring fellows that are ready to (-at fire aud brim¬ 
stone served uj) hot out of a emnion’s mouth, will choose 
some free baud .such as ours, depend upon it, and we 
shall have our shari', though it’s a pity' you are not bettor 
known .unougst the old soldiers, llow'over, my face 
will do you some good. People don’t forget Jt when 
onee they have seen it, and the task of guarding tlieso 
merchants will have its etfeettoo; for the men will thi.ik 
that thoHj’s something to be gained at least, w hieli is 
true too.” * 

“ YVhy, for that matter,” I said, “you may give; each 
known man thiit you can meet with, a cou])le of crowns 
as earnest, aud promise them two more at the end of our 
journey.” 

“ Then we are safe enough; then we are safe enough!” 
cried Moric. “ We shall have plenty of men, depend 
upon it, and ^ood men too. There’s nothing like a bird 
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iu llie hand—one of these yellow birds I mean. Why, 
four crowns certain, to begin with! Four golden 
crowns! That is enough to buy a I’rotestaut count or 
a t’ai-liolic archbishop at any time. But wc had better 
not increase the baud too much at first, sir; I'or if yon 
go witli too many,-you will either not have .room for 
iiiaiiy of the best men that wc find straying about the 
camp, or else you’ll have the band so large that some 
one of the leaders will be for having you under his 
eoiuinand altogether.” ^ 

“ \V)iy, from your account, IMoric,” I said, “it seems 
to me t hat every one does very much wdiat he like.s in the 
camp., whether be be under command or not.” 

“ 'I’here’s some truth in that, sir,” replied the man. 
“ Therci’s much truth in that. Every man in the Protes¬ 
tant army does what lu! likes; for, receiving no pay 
from any one (but sucli as some of the lords give their 
own iiicn), no one has right to say to another, Do this 
or do that; and it only happens every now and tlien, 
ihat thi.s sweet prince, or that charming general, hangs 
one or two of his beloved volunteers, just to prove that 
his authority is what it is not, and ihat he has some 
power when, in reality, he has none. Then, amongst 
the t'iitholics, it is even worse; for, though they have 
the right and the power too, if they choose to e.vort it, 
yet every lord has his own wall, and his own way ; and, 
from 1 he King down to the valet, every oije is ulraid of 
offi’iiding the man bejow' him, and driving him to sing 
psalms iu French instead of iu Latin. But, at the same 
time, it is just as well to have good authority for wdiat 
docs;' and a man who comes fresh to oiler his 
services, with ten or a dozen stout troopers at his back, 
may make what bargain he likes; and the best bargain 
is tile freest.” 

While tliis conversation, and sonic more of a similar 
nature, was carried on bctw'ccn myself and Moric Endem, 
the luereliaiits and their train wore preparing to pursue 
their jouniey, saddling their beasts, gathering together 
various portions of their goods and chattels, jvhich had 
been unpacked to arrive at the provisions, «nd placing 
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the uromen and children on the horses destined to carry 
them. 

I and my two followers mounted speedily to accom¬ 
pany them; and,, when everything was ready, we set out 
together, 1 entering now into my first employ in arms, 
. as the guprd and protector of a party of rich merchants. 
I believe I fuldiled the task pretty well, and did not 
suffer my inexperience to appear, at least to the eyes of 
any but Moric Endem. He, however, in the presence 
of our new' companions, showed the utmost deference 
to his leader; and a little incident which happened at 
Jonzac, tended, perhaps, to increase his respect, full as 
, much as the promptitude with which 1 had turned upon 
the enemy in the morning. 

We had arrived tow'ards nightfall; and, sitting down 
in the public room of the inn, as usual, found at the 
other end of the table a somewhat noisy and excited 
p.'irtyof soldiery; that little town being then entirely 
jn the hands of the Protestants, and the inhabitants 
being very generally arming to support the Admiral mid 
tlie Prince de Cond6. Those who W'ere at the end of the 
table were evidently raw to the service, and of the very 
useful class of pedescaux, or foot soldiers, and one or two 
of them seemed to have drunk a sufficient quantity of 
wine to make them insolent. Taking upon myself the 
place that my rank, both as a gentleman and as the 
leader of the w'liole party entitled mo to, I advancc'd at 
once to the top of tlic table, and, placing myself there, 
arranged the merchants and their families on either side; 
and, to guard as well as possible against any annoyance, 

1 told Moric_ Endem to place himself at the end of thft 
line on one side, and Andriot on the other. ^ 

My precaution proved not in tain; for, after eyeing 
us for a few' moments, the conversation of the soldiery 
at the other end of the table evidently turned upon us, 
and a great deal of laughter and jesting took place, 
which made the colour come and go in the merchants, 
cheeks. We had fallen well upon the hour of supper, so 
that the last meal ot the day wras speedily set before us: 
but the laugning of the other guests became more loud 
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than before, and it seemed that some of the elder and 
more experienced were busily engaged in instigating a 
heavy-looking, burly youth, of twenty or one-and-twenty, 
to do something to insult or annoy us. 

At length I distinctly heard the words, “ You dare 
not!” and the reply, “ I dare!” And, at the^ame time, 
the young man pushed the settle from behind him, and 
walked up to the part of the table where we were sitting. 
The women looked terrified behind them; but the man, 
without saying anything to any one, stooped over and 
lifted a dish, as yet untouched, from before Martin Vern. 
Moric Endem, who was on the other side, w'as instantly 
starting up; but I exclaimed, in a tone of authority, 
“ Sit down, Moric Endem!” 

“ As you please, monscigneur,” replied the man. 

“ Put down that dish instantly! ” I said to the young 
man. who looked somewhat aghast, either at his own 
daring, or at the “Monseigneur” which Moric Endem 
had given me. I was rising as I spoke, but the man hesi¬ 
tated, while a loud laugh, evidently at his expense, burst 
from his fellows below. 

“ Put down that dish!” I exclaimed again, in a voice 
that made the hall echo; and as he did not instantly 
obey, 1 struck him a single blow on the side of the head, 
which, coming from an arm well practised, aud not par¬ 
ticularly wealc, stretched him at full-length upon the 
floor, with sauces and condiments floating round him. 
It luckily BO happened that the aubergiste himscli’ was 
in the room at the moment; and, taking instant advan¬ 
tage of the dead silence that ensued, 1 said, in as calm a 
time as possible, “ Landlord, bring in another dish, and 
charge that which is on the floor to those persons who 
are at the other end of the table.” 

“ Certainly, monseigneur! certainly! ” replied the 
aubergiste, impressed as much as I coiud desire by what 
had taken place; and I quietly returned to my place, 
and proceeded in carving the boiled beef, in the distri¬ 
bution of which I had been interrupted. 

In the meanwhile my fallen friend raised himself up, 
glanced at me for a moment with uncertam rage, of 
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which I took not the slightest notice, and then, returning 
to his companions, spoke a word or two, sullenly, to 
them. They laughed, hut in a much lower tone than 
before; and a brief and muttered consultation seemed 
to he held, while the landlord brought in a new dish, 
and deposited it before Martin Vem. As the landlord 
passed tlicm, however, one of the party beckoned him 
up and asked him something in a whisper, and I could 
then hear my omi name passing from mouth to mouth, 
with various additions and improvements, at the fancy 
of the retailers, as “The Seigneur de Ceroiis!” “The 
Count de Cerons! ” “ The celebrated Count de Ccrons!” 
“ The Seigneur de Cerons, Colonel-General of the In¬ 
fantry!” 

It was clear, however, that the whole party—whc'tljcr 
these additions had been made by the magnifying powers 
of Moric Endem, when he announced my name to the 
host, or not—it was clear that the whole party, even 
now, deieriniued to look upon me as a very great man, 
and to make that an excuse to themselves for sneaking 
away without taking any further notice of the chastise¬ 
ment iidlietcd on their companion. Accordingly, after 
hesitating aud looking doubtful, .and whisjjcring for 
several miuutes more, one by one they disappeared 
through the dooiway, and we were left in possession of 
the hall to discuss our supper in tranquillity. 

1 should not have meutioned the subject at all in oou- 
versntion with my companions; but both Martin Vorn 
and his nephew talkedf of it, laughing, as soon as the 
others were gone; and while they loaded me with thanks 
and praises, made many a shrewd and jesting comment 
upon the ijuaillanimity of the departed. Tlie affair had 
another effect, however, for the landlord’s voice was 
heard several times, without, talking loud to dilTerent 
personsand, from two or three words that could be 
distinguished, I found that he was thus loud in my 
praise. When, at length, ho was putting some dessert 
upon the table hoforo us, ho spoke to me in a whisper, 
saying, “ that there were, Without, two or three gentle¬ 
men who had.aen’ed in the last war, who had taken arms 
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again, and wore very anxious to know wb ether I could 
and would receive tliem into my company ? ” 

1 replied, “ that I could not leave the party I was 
escorting, but that I would send nw lieutenant, by which 
sonorous name I dignified good Moric Endeni, to speak 
with them at once; pi-eferring in such a case.to trust to 
his judgment rather than to my own. The result was that 
he engaged for me five as stout fellows as ever were seou, 
of whom ho had known something in the preceding 
wars, and who also had the advantage of coming to me 
with horses, arms, and accoutrements all complete. 
Tlie whole of this was settled during that evening, and 
the joy and satisfaction which I myself might feel at ray 
growing importance, was far outdone by that of good 
hlartin Vcm and bis companions, who now thought 
themselves perfectly competent to encounter any Catho¬ 
lic i’orec in the neighbourhood. Two more, hut not 
exactly of such good stuif, were added to our number 
at llarhezieux, and thus forming a troop of ten men, wo 
advanced on tho road to AugoulSmo, as far, or perhaps 
further, than it w.os prudent so to do. 

We h.ad heard that the Prince de Conde and the rest 
were at that time at tho towutof Sainctes; but a few 
miles on the other side of Barbezieux, wo learned that 
the hrmy had marched in a different direction, and, 
apparently, quitted the Charente. News, loo, was hero 
received that the Catholic garrison of St. Jean d’Angcly 
had sent out considerable detachments into the coliutry 
on the side of Pons; while liglit-iurmcd troops from 
Atig<)ul6)tie were scouring the country in every direction. 
Tor the purpose, it w'as supposed, of supplying the city 
in case of siege. 

Tu conversing ovet these affairs, which certainly bore a 
somewhat menacing aspect, with Martin Veru, 1 found 
that he was determined to proceed with his nephew and 
his p.artner to the camp of the Prince do Conde, but was 
in a state of very considerable alarm on account of his 
wife and children. Under these circumstances, I advised 
him strongly to despatch messengers to the Duke of 
Montpensier, who was at that time, we untleretood, at St. 
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Janicn,iQ order to demand a safe conduct for his familj, 
■which I knew would immediately he given on his de¬ 
claring them to be all Catholics. He seized at the 
proposal eagerly; a messenger was easily found, and 
set out with directions to pass on the other side of 
AngoulSme on his return, and to meet us at Cognac; 
whither we now bent our steps with slow and cautious 
journeys. Cognac we found in the hands of a small 
Protestant force, and we then first learned that the siege 
of AngoulSme by the Prince de Conde had actually 
begun. 

The rest of our journey would have been easily com¬ 
pleted, even without the safe conduct; but as Martin 
Vern was aware that he should have to return to 
Bordeaux himself at all events, he judged it best to wait 
for the safe conduct in the suburb of Cognac, and to send 
the women of his party on at once to Paris, as it was im¬ 
possible to say ■what turn the W'ar might take. 

Though the Protestant force at Cognac would not ad¬ 
mit my soldiery within the limits of their little garrison, 
I there made the aci^naiutauee of 8eveT.al officers and 
gentlemen attached to the cause of freedom, and mode 
myself still further acquainted practically with the habits 
of a camp and an army. I had now under my command 
several good and experienced soldiers, but*Moric Ehdcm 
was still my chief adviser, and I was glad to find myself 
justified to the full, in h»ving trusted him so far, by the 
opinions and commendation of all the military men with 
whom I was now brought in contact. Every one 
laughed when his name was mentioned, but every one 
also declared that he was as brave as a lion, and might 
with safety be trusted by those who chose to trust him 
fully. Those who chose to show him, on the contrary, 
either uukiiidncss, or want of confidence, would need, 
they said, the eyes of Argus to prevent the old soldier 
from tiuding some means of retribution. The short time 
we spent at Cognac gave me an opportmiity also of be¬ 
coming more thoroughly acquainted with my men, and 
of making them generally aware of my views and pur¬ 
poses. 
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At length, with the interval of one day, the safe con¬ 
duct arrived, and, with many embraces and some tears, 
good Martin Vem saw his wife and children depart for 
Paris. An hour or two after they were gone, we our¬ 
selves commenced our march ; and just as evening was 
setting in, saw the high hill of Angoul^rae nsjng above 
the lesser slopes that border the Chareute. 


CHAPTEE VII. 

It was night when we reached the outposts of the Prince 
de Condo’s camp, and W'e were stopped by a small body 
of soldiers who demanded the sign, which of course we 
could not give. Our errand was soon explained, how¬ 
ever, and we were led on into the camp, which was 
neither entrenched nor defended in any other way. It 
presented a gay mixed scene, where little regularity of 
any kind existed, till once one had passed the skirts of 
the cam)), where plenty of disorder was going on. My 
followers were left at the second guard, while I and the 
merchants, on foot, were fed through canvas streets and 
squares, formed by long lines of tents, to the spot where 
the pa\iliou of thfe Prince de Coude was pitched. 
Though eertiu'nly not a very conveniemt dwelling, it 
was divided into two chambers, if not three, and.’ we 
were detained in the outer one while the prince was in¬ 
formed of our arrival. 

. -^.'hc pride of arms and of birth made me imagine that 
I should be called to his presence immediately, though 
we found he was at supper. But I was disappointed, 
Ibi- the merchants were much more important people at 
that moment in the eye of the prince, than any small 
leader like myself, and they were ushered in very soon, 
while J remained without, talking with one of the 
prince’s attendants, who remained sitting with me, as if 
it were in the antc-chamber. 

The conference of the Protestant leader with the mer- 
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cbants seemed interminably lonji;, and tbe occasional 
laughter and merriment that I heard made me thinlc that 
the conversation was protracted after all real business 
was over. At length, however, they came out, and 1 \sas 
summoned to the presence of the j)rince, while Mni'lin 
Vem, in nassing, saidj “ Wo will wait for you here.” 

I found (he prince seated still at supper, with a man 
considerably older than himself, though yet in the prime 
of life. His countenance was remarkably handsome, f:ur 
more so, indeed, tlum his figure, and there was in his 
eyes that sort of sparkling impetuosity which well indi¬ 
cated the character of the man. He recciv('d me w i1 h a 
smiling countenance, and made me take a seal near him. 

“ It is always pleasant. Monsieur de CkToms,” ho said, 
“to receive new friends and companions ; hut still more 
pleasant to receive one who hears back to our camp an 
illustrious name which has been too long banished from 
the roll of arms. I take it for gr.anted 1 apeak to the 
son of that Monsieur de (Icrons who just tw('nl v years 
ago distinguished himself in the attack upon 1he i'orts at 
Boulogne, and, to the regret of the whole army, fell npoti 
the, occasion. 1 grieve to say that 1 knew little of him, 
for that was my first cauip.aigm and 1 was not worthy of 
th(^ not ice of so distinguished a soldier; but iiiy Iriciul, 
Monsieur d’Andelot, here, was his companion in many 
a well-fought field.” 

“ r was indeed, young gontleman,” said D’Andolot, 
“and 1 must say a better'soldier or a braver man never 
existed. You .are very like him, and 1 trust are .as like 
him in ctiar.actcr as yon are in person.” 

“ It is with the hope of proving that, sir, that 1 eor.io 
here,” I rejiiicd ; and judging it more respectful to the 
distinguisbod officers with whom i was speaking to say 
as little as possible, I ceased there. 

“ I doubt not that you will coin])lclely fill bis place 
amongst us,” replied the prim-e, after a moment’s 
thought. “ Indeed, Monsieur de- Cerons, we have every 
reason to believe so from the account those good mer¬ 
chants have given us of j'our conduct on the road. Ton 
do not luioy' what an obligation you have laid upon us 
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by bringing them safely hither; for, on my faith and 
honour, I think, without their help, we should not have 
bewi able to carry on the campaign: for though every 
ou(, bore lights for good-will, yet men must have food, 
and cauuous and arquebuses arc poor contrivances with- 
ou( powder and shot. These merchants toll us you have 
a troop nidi you, Mousienrde Oerons?” 

J evidently saw that it was the design of the prince 
to give mo notice in a quiet and passive manner, that 
1 was to expect no pay for my services, and at the 
same lime to ascertain with what views and jmrposcs I 
came. 

My troo]) is not a large one, my lord,” I replied; 
“ at iirescnt it comprises but ten men. Tliey m-c all, 
however, stout men at imns, and have some experieuee ; 
and i hope to increase my troop to double that number. 
It is fit. my lord, however, that I should tell you that 
my father left nothing but his sword; and it is needful, 
to myself, that 1 should raise myself by arms, and, to 
inv men. that 1 should be enabled to mamtaui them by 
the sword.” 

“ Aye,” replied the prince, “• I understand—make the 
horse feed the horse. But it is somewhat diflienlt to 
Jvuow what to do. We cannot and must not drive away 
s.ich hamls as yours, es|)ecially when led by such a 
"(‘iilleman as yourself. As little can we expect tiicm to 
range li emselves under any regular leader, wlien we 
have no jiay wliatever to give them; and yet it is ahso- 
lulely necess.ary that both I myself and Monsiei*’ cle 
t'oligny should put a stop to everythiug like indiscriini- 
plunder. Were wt! not to do so we should soon 
nav(! the whole country rising upon us.” 

“ I am not one, my lord,” I replied, “ to wish that it 
shonld he otherwise. All I desire is, that, in order to 
keep my men together, 1 may have, as it were, a detached 
command of my own people under your highni'ss’s com¬ 
mission, in order that, by fair war against the enemy in 
arms, 1 ina)' be enabled to maintaia niy troop and 
advance myself. Neither the threshold of the cottage, 
nor the hearth of the citizen, shall ever he^iuvaded by 
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my troopers. I only want permission to atfc&ck 'the 
enemy whenever I can find occasion, and to cut oft 
from him, as my legitimate prize, whatever I can meet 
with.” 

“ That is soon granted,” replied the Prince do Conde, 
“if we understand each other rightly. Put what is 
that in" your hand, Monsieur de Cerons? It seems a 
letter.” 

“I had forgotten it, ray lord,” I said; “it is one 
addres.sed to your highness,—on my behalf, I believe.” 

The Prince took and read it, and then turning, with a 
smile, to D’Andelot, he said, “Wo shall have Stuart 
with us in less than ten days, and he does more service, 
you know, than any ton besides.—Now, Monsieur de 
Cerons, my friend Stuart here has explained all your 
plans more clearly than yourself; and indeed it is not 
always so easy to explain one’s self as to let another do 
it. I fear very much, however, that you have attached 
yourself to the wrong side of the question, as far as 
obtaining wealth, at least, is concerned. Yon shall have, 
however, what seamen, I believe, call a roving commis¬ 
sion, and on the following terms, remember: During 
all marches, coujitermarchcs, and on general service, 
you shall have the oppoitunity allowed you of doing as 
you ploa.se. At other times, such as the eve of a general 
battle, the assault of a town, or any similar ojxsraf ion, 
you shall render yourself into the camp on due notice. 
In short, any special order given to you, by me or by 
the •Admiral de Coligny, you shall obey as strictly as 
any other soldier; but at the times when you are with¬ 
out any such orders, you shall not be called to accow't 
for anything you do at your own hand, with these pro¬ 
visoes, that you shall neither commit, nor suffer to be 
committed Iw your people, any outrage upou or pillage 
of tho peasantry of the country ; that you shall neither 
exact contributions from villages or hamlets, or places 
friendly or unarmed, nor permit any plunder in towns 
taken by capitulation; and, in fact, shall only wage 
honourable war against enemies with arms in their 
hands. I{or shall you receive money called foti, or 
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sufferance, from any persons whatsoever. On these 
conditions, all pri;!es whatsoever, captured by yourself, 
shall ho at your own disposal, without claim or inter¬ 
vention from any person. This is all that can be done 
for yon. and if it suits you it shall bo done.” 

“It suits me perfectly, iny lord,” I replied; “I 
requirt' nothing more; and, as far as in me lies, will 
never 1)" absent from my post when my services may bo 
w’anted.” 

Sorni' further conversation ensued between the Triuct;, 
D’Aiulelot, and myself, in which a great many other 
matters were settled with regard to my lodging in the 
cam]), Ac .; and, ^nding for his secretary, the Prince do 
Condo gave ordera for the commission to be drawn up, 
which was immediately done, giving me authority to 
raise a com])uny of fifty men, and embodying all the 
stipulations contained above. 

As soon as T had received it I rose to depart; but 
D’Aiidelot, after whispering for a moment to the JVince, 
said, “ il- always gives an olfiecr great honour, IMonsieur 
de Corous, to begin his career in any new service with 
some b -illiaiit exploit. Now, wo propose to-morrow to 
attacii the breach at AngoulSme, which has been made 
by OUT biitk ries yesterday and to-day. The leading of 
this Dssaidt, indeed, has been given to Monsieur de 
Gcuis'!',e ; Init we h.ave no doubt that he will suffer you 
to be his companion, if you choose to mount the breach 
amongst the first, along with your men. Tlic breach is 
in the wall of what is called the Park; but we will send 
Genisi ae to you in the course of to-morrow morning. 
•■!fo’ii will be supported by the regiment of Monsieur do 
Corbonwm, and you are to remember to obey promptly 
the ('I'lK'fs you receive from thence.” 

It may well be Bup])osed that, eager as I was to dis- 
tingnisl' myself, 1 caught at the oiler withotit hesitation. 
In tins instance I had not the slighti'st fears in regard 
to my I'Avn inexperience, for 1 knew that I had nothing 
to do bn( to fight with courage and determination; and, 
having ii-'(;ertained the hour that the assault was likely 
to lake I'lace, I retired to seek my quarters, which were 
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assigned to me in one of the little anhurhs of the town, 
as I had inlbnned the Prince that I had yet no ttmts 
with me. 

] 1 ) tilt; ante-room I found the wortliy merehajits, and 
witl) tla'in returned to the spot whore 1 had left my mon. 
As wo went, Martin Vern mlbrined me that he was to 
go hade to Bordeaux early on the following morning, 
and asked if he could execute any coiuinissiou for iiie in 
that city, from which ho intended to rotiiru again in ten 
or twelve days. He said nothing more at that time, but 
aocom^wnied me to the little auborgo in the snhui-b, 
after 1 had lodged my men as I had been diiH'ded, and 
had given some directions to Moric Eiidcm. 1 found the 
hull of the inn, as may well be conecivfd, a scene of con¬ 
fusion almost indescribable. At first it seiuned to mo 
that everybody was talking, everybody was singing, 
everyliody was drinking, and everybody was smiiriug 
the candles at the same time. Eyes swimming with 
excitement or dropping with sleepiness, faces lieated 
and Hushed with drink, mouths w'ido open with oaths, 
vociferations, or songs, and outstrctelied arras crossing 
each other in various directions were io he seen on 
every side, while the din and uproar were absolutely 
deafening. 

The scone did not seem io strike (he mereliants as 
much as it did me ; but Martin Vern tiu-ned oul. of the 
room again, almost as soon as he had ('iitcred it, saying, 
“ Wo slnall doubtless find less eonfu.sion somewhere 
elseand, after looking into the kitchen, in the hopes 
that, protected by the awful genius of the culinary art, 
that place might be foimd somewhat more quiet;-he 
mounted the stairs, and walked from bedroom to bed¬ 
room, which had all been turned into eating or drinidiig 
rooms, and wdiich were, in most instances, crammed to 
the very doors. * 

At length wc came to one large room, which miglit 
contain perhaps twenty people, ranged at diJl'erent 
tables, and enjoying themselves more soberly. 'J’lio 
secret of this was, that the, tenants were all ellicers, and 
the comlnm soldiery judged it more expedient to pui’siie 
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their potations in other rooms. The ofBcers, too, might 
perhaps tliemselves desire a little quiet, and 1 remarked 
that several of them looked up and scanned us closely, 
as if to satisfy themselves that the intruders were likely 
to be, more tranquil and orderly than the parties assem¬ 
bled in other places. , 

There w.as one t€able vacant, near a window, iit the 
very furtlmr end of the room, mid at that wc seated 
ourselves, glad to be as far as possible from the general 
roar that rushed up the stairs and through the jiassages. 
A boy, who was running from table to table. W’ith the 
aefivily of a marmoset, came up to inquire what w'e 
wislu'd for supper; and as soon as ho had. left us. Master 
A'ern leant aeros^the table, and asked me,— 

‘‘ .Vow, Monsieur de Cerous, have you no commands 
for Bordeaux ? for I have many things to do, and per- 
]taj)s ui:iy not have tlie ojvportuuity of speaking to you 
to-morrow.” 

After thinking for a moment or two, I replied that I 
loan'd there was no commission that I could give ; that 
I longed, indeed, to hear of my relations at the; chilteau 
do niaiielbrd, but 1 did not know how to compass it. 

” 'I’hat is easily done, Monsieur dc Cerons,” said the 
niei-ehuut; “ 1 am going to the chateau de Blancford 
myscll'. There is scarcely a noble in the land that wo 
nK'Tchauts have not something to do witli. The baron 
in list luive reached the chateau by this time, for lie was. 
to leave Paris iu three weeks after we did.—Come, come, 
hlonsieiir de Cerons,” he said, seeing that I hesitated, 
“ 1 have many a time remarked, since you were with us, 

, ■< hat soiTicthiug weighs upon your mind. Wc owe you 
a gn'at deal, not only for good service, hut for kindness. 
fcSit (low n and write a few lines to your friends, and we 
will find means that you shall have an answer. Relieve 
your mind, my friend, i^lieve your mind by words. 
Depend upon it, the best remedy for a heavy heart is to 
cast off pai't of the load upon paper.” 

“ 1ju(. I have no means of writing here,” I said, “and 
fear it will he ditUcult to procure them.” 

“What! a merchant without paper and kik*?” cried 
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Martin Vem, opening a pocket in the lining of his cloak, 
and taking out all the requisites; “ that would never do. 
There, Monsieur do Cerons, write, write, and 1 will take 
care it shall reach its address.” 

I took the paper and pen that he gave me, and with 
the fii-sl, impulse of my heart wrote a few lines to ray 
sweet eousiu, Louise. 1’hc terms in which 1 sjxike w'ere 
precisely such as I should have used before my depar¬ 
ture. .1 bade her not forgot me, nor the atti'ctioii which 
had existed between us ever since our chihiliood. I 
bade her recall me to the remembranec of her brothers 
and La Toiu*. I told her that I should never forget or 
cease to love her and them, and 1 assured her that 
nothing but absolute necessity and flic fo.'ir of giving 
tliem all bitter pain would have led iiu' to quit llicun 
without bidding them adieu, as I had done. 'J’liis 
brought me to speak of my situation at Ihe tiiue, and 1 
told her that 1 had met with niiieli greater siieci's.s l.han 
1 could have expected; that 1 was already at t he luaul 
of a small band; and tliat 1 was t.o lead, in company 
with another, the .assault upon Aiigoul6iO(' on ilie fol¬ 
lowing morning. A few words of atiectiou and kindness 
succeeded, and, having folded and sealed the letter, T 
put the address upon it, aud gave it into the hands of 
Martin Vern. 

He looked at the address, and when he saw the name 
a sober and somewhat inelancboly smile came over his 
face, and putting it up carefully, he said, “It shall go 
safe.” 

Shortly after this, the head of Moric Eudem made its 
ajqiearauce al the door, aud seeing me senteil a( tln*- 
opposite table, he entered tlie room, and cajiu' across 
towards me. Ere be had proceeded half-way to tlic 
table, liowcver, three or four of the ollicers who were 
dining at the diflerent tabldl around started u|», and 
one of them exelaiuicd, “Why, Morie Eudem ! What! 
you, old comrade ! is it ymu come back to join us ? and 
looking fat and well-feathered too!” 

“Ay, my good friends; ay, ay,” said Morie, “here 
I am; but .1 am in leading-strings, my boys; 1 am in 
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IcadinR-stringH. I’m baby Moric now, and there’s my 
nurse—my captain, I mean to say; so I must go and 
speak to him, for I have a good word for his ear.” 

“ If he seeks to fill his purse,” said one, looking at 
me across the room, “you’re the man for him; for you 
could always fill a purse, but never keep one.” , 

“ Too true, good friend, too true,” r('])lied Moric. 
advancing towards mo; “but I will do better this 
time.” 

They all shook their heads, however, with a laugh; 
and Moric came on and sat down beside me. He had 
lost no time in pursuing his avocations, and informed 
me that h(' had already seen and spoken with nearly 
twenty of his old comrades who were hanging about- 
the camp and seeking for employment. 'J’liey were 
nither niore diflicult, however, in their choice than those 
which I liad already enlisted; for not one of them would 
serve with a leader who had never served at all. 

“ W(> must make up to-morrow, sir,” said Eudem, 
“for your idleness hitherto. It answered no j)urj)osc 
my telling them that you woidd do this or do that; the 
answer always was—Lot us sec him fight. So to¬ 
morrow, at tlie assault, wc must eat lire aud brimstone, 
to show what sort of stufl we are made of.” 

“ Jtatlicr a hot breakfast. Master Moric,” 1 replied; 
“ but, nevertheless, 1 don’t think I shall find my appe¬ 
tite fail.” 

This conversation had been carried on in a low tone, 
but, nevertheless, it had caught the ears of iho mer¬ 
chants; and one of them asked me at what timi! it was 
Infciided to storm the breach. I replied that I really 
did not know, as I had not received my orders yet, but 
supposed that it would not be late; and' Martin Vcm, in 
reidy. intimated his determimitjon to wait and see the 
resiilt bcforo he departed. Soon after this 1 retired to 
the little cottage which had been appointed as qmirters 
for mysclt and all my' men; and having given what 
orders 1 thought necessary, and 8«Kjn that the horses 
had been well fed and put under shelter, I threw myself 
down upon some straw, which Audriot had "prepared for 
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me in one comer of the hovel, and in a few minutes was 
fast asleep. 

1 was awake hy daylight on the following niomiug; 
and was up, and had made a soldier’s brief toilet, as 
well as armed myself completely, before five o’clock. 
Luckily i*- happened that I was so, for in a few minutes 
afterwards 1 was visited by a gay-looking youth, who 
introduced himself as the Captam Geuissac, and w'ho 
told mo that in an hour we were to mount the broach 
together. lie looked at roe somewhat superciliously 
from head to foot; and, though I felt that I could have 
broken him through the middle over my knee, as a boy 
breaks a stick, his cool scrutiny annoyed and discom¬ 
posed nio. We talked over what was to be done for 
some time; and urging me to hasten my movements, 
he went to talto his station at the head of the storming 
party. 1 hurried after at all speed, followed by my 
little bimd ; and getting out of the hamlet, and passing 
through the middle of the tents toward the battery w'hieh 
had {■ll'octcd the breach, a fine, a gay, and an iul crest¬ 
ing sight was presented, which remains fixed upon my 
memory, as much from the beauty of the scene, as from 
being the first military eSbrt of any consequence in 
which 1 took a part. 

The wbolo army was drawn out in fhe open space 
bctweim the camp and the city; and about live or six 
hundred yards in advance of the line, wius the small 
battery, which bad eftccted a very insufficient breach in 
the wall. It was still firing, as it had been since the 
break of day: and a light wrind blew the wreaths of 
smoke down into the hollow which ran towards the 
Ohareiito, enveloping the base of the hill on which 
Angonlcme stands, while out of the white uncertain 
mist thus created started forth, clear, the town, with aU 
its manifold towers and spires. The sun was shining 
brightly ns he rose upon the glittering line of our 
cavalry and infantry, variously armed, and with mauy a 
comet and a pennou amongst them ; while the rich and 
pcaceful-looking slopes and rises, the clear blue sky, 
the bright siinsliinc, and the soft murmur of the autum- 
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nal air, contrasted strangely and strikingly with the 
camp behind us, the long Une of iron-clad soldiery in the 
front, the occasional thunder of our own artillery, and 
tlie flashes that burst from time to time from the WiJls 
of Aiigoul^mc. 

Some way in advance of the general line appeared a 
small body of infantry, with Gcnissac at their head; 
and behind him, a little before the other forces, an 
entire infantry regiment, supported by a strong force 
of cavalry. Between that body and the little peloton of 
Genissac, were a group of officers and gentlemen, with 
one or two led horses, apparently waiting for their 
ridel’s. As T passed by, my eye rested for a moment 
upon the well-known D’Antelot; while another officer, 
considerably older in appearance, but with a tine open 
countenance, whom I took to be tlie far-tamed Admiral 
de Coligny, s.at beside him, on a strong horse, receiving 
from time to time communications from difterent persona 
who rode up. D’Andelot’s visor was up, and as 1 passed 
he noticed me with an inclination of the head, and then, 
turning to the Admiral, pointed me out to him. Coligny 
immediately beckoned me towards him; and, ordering 
my men to march on and take the order from Monsieur 
de Genissac, i advanced to the side of the Admiral’s 
horse. 

“ 1 knew your father well. Monsieur de Cerons,” 
said Coligny; “ and iny beholding his son lierc this 
day, gives me the jfleasant expectation of soon ^eing 
him behave as his lather would have done on a similar 
occasion. I grieve that we have not the presence of 
your cousin. Monsieur de Blancford; hut his faith lias 
been supposed to be waivering for some time. 1 must 
not detain you, however; for here comes the Prince, 
and the word will be given in’a moment.” 

I bowed, and then advanced immediately to the side 
of Genissac, who 1 found had drawn up my men w’ith his 
own very fairly and very skilfully. lu order to take 
advantage of some lufllpws in the ground, we were to 
advance six abreast, three of my men and three of his, 
with the two leaders at the head. As the ifrhole of the 
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party were composed of about a hundred men, he had 
filled up the space behind, where my scanty band ended, 
by his own troops; and, placing himself close to me, he 
smd, “ Now, Monsieur de Cerons, you and 1 will keep 
near together, as I may have something to say to you 
when we near the breach. I wish they would send 
us the word to advance, for this long expectation dulls 
the men’s spirits.” 

At that juomont, however, an officer gave the word 
to mareJj, while the battery opened a sharp fire upon 
the breach. *ln the first instance we had to descend 
some way, which we did with considerable rapidity, but 
not so fast as far to outstrip the regiment bcdiind, w'ho, 
as soon as they were within shot, opened a smart fire of 
small arms against the enemy. From the bottom of the 
valley we had now, however, to ascend to the Park; 
and the moment wo began to do so, one of the hottest 
fires of musketry T ever saw was poured upon us from 
the breach and the neighbouring walls. One of Genis- 
sac’s men went down; and one of mine staggered from 
a slight wound in the shoulder, but regained his footing 
and kept on with the rest. 1 was somewhat surprised 
that we did not advance more rajndly, and said to my 
companion, “Let us hasten forward! Lot us hasten 
forward! The men will soon be out of the fire.” 

Gi'nissac gave no order, and at the same time a shot, 
passing between him and me, carried away a p.nrt of 
my casque, and went thi-ough the head of one of the 
men behind. 

“ Don’t he too hot! Don’t be too hot! ” he said, the 
minute after, when he had got so near that I could seO 
the features of the men in the breach. “1 am only 
ordered to make a reconnoissanoc; hut to retreat im¬ 
mediately, if the breach is not practicable.” 

“ But 1 was ordered to storm,” I replied; “ and the 
broach, though small, is deep, and seems to me quite 
practicable.” 

‘•Have with yon! Have with you then!” he said, 
“if you are so eager.” 

But the Vords we had uttered had been heard by 
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those behind us; and, though we had been still ad¬ 
vancing, the men began to waver. It was a critical 
moineiit; and, waving my sword over my head, 1 cried 
aliiiul, “To the breach! To the breach!” 

My own men took it up, shouting, “To the breach! 
Q'o tlni breach!” His people followed; and, rushing 
foinranl will) jealous rivalry of each other,’thongli as 
we came nean^r the shots of tlie enemy told terribly 
amongst us, we climbed the height, and rushed up 
fiirioiLsly to the foot of the wall. Tiiere was an iinmeuse 
deal of l)rok(;n rubbish, earth, and stones, to be passed, 
which bad becji cast down by tlic lire of our b.atterv, and 
a trcmeudoiis discharge of musketry welcomed us at the 
top; but still we rushed on, while the r<!gi)neut which 
had advanced to suppoi't us, now caught the sjiirit of 
the a.ssault. and, doubling its pace, crossed the valley 
and charged up the hill. On we ])reaaed as hard as we 
could go, with the stones and earth slipping away and 
rolling under our feet; all staggc'ring, some falliug, and 
only thank till that the dense smoke of the enemy’s lire 
rolled into the broach, and prevented them from taking 
any vi'ry certain aim. 

When lifst we anaved at the foot of the wail, the 
breach was crowded by arquehusiers; hut they began 
to fall hack jis. we climbed over the piles of rubbish, 
and when wc were near tlm top, only five oi- siv men 
remised, of whom one rushed down several steps to 
meet me, aiming a pistol at mo as he came, and •liriiig 
witliiii three paces, striking my cuirass on the loft 
side oblicpu'ly, the shot glanced on and entered my arm 
il little above the elbow ; but it was a mere ilcsli wound 
and only inconvenient. A blow of my heavy horse- 
sword, how'cver, dashed my adversary’s casque down upon 
liis head, broke the fastenings, and brought him on bis 
knee; another blow, before he coidd ward it ofl‘, struck 
tli(‘ helmet from his head, and at the same time inflicted 
a de(.'|i wound upon his forehead; and as he called out 
that he would surrender—indeed he had no choice—f 
passed liiin hack lo the hands of Moric Endem, who 
followed me close, without seeing anything further than 
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that he was a yoimg man of good mien. Gcnissac was 
now a step or two before me; hut, rmbing up, I was by 
liis side in a moment, and in another instant wo stood 
together at the top of the hill. 

The interior of what was called the Park—a largo 
open space, forming a sort of Place d’Arrnes—was now 
opeir before us; and, to my siirjmse, T beheld, drawn 
up on either .side, and ready to charge us the moment we 
descended, a large body of men .at arms, w'ith their lances 
lev('lled, and supported by a considerable force of pike- 
men and arqiiebusiers on foot. 

Our men were rushing up, however, one by one, as 
fast as they,could climb, to our support; hforic Endem, 
having p.issed on his prisoner, wim close behind us; a 
slight-looking youth, armed otily with a close-covering 
cascpie and cuirass, was upon my righty-struggling up 
with dilliculty over a steep part of the ruin ; and givijig 
him my hand, unfortunately for himself, 1 drew him up 
in a moment: Glenissac was a little further olf ou tlie 
same side, with four or five of his followers; and, seeing 
the infantry regiment coming up, 1 thought it not at all 
improbable that wo might be able to force an entrance, 
notw'itbsianding the strength of the enemy in the Park. 

All this was soon thought, and done in a moment; 
hut at the very same instant the regiment behind 
halted, a small ])arty of horsemen galloped up towards 
us from our own army at full speed, and the ai;^[uc- 
busiers from the Park opened a sudden and tremendous 
fire upon the breach. Three men amongst us w<'re 
brought down at once; (Jenissac, standing upon a high 
])oint of the broken wall, received a shot in his head and 
fell back, rolling over and ov’cr down the heaps of rub¬ 
bish, writhing in the agonies of death ; one of his men 
fell forward severely wounded; and a shot took the 
poor youth I had just helped up, and entering his right 
side, laid him prostrate across one of my foot. 

Still my own followers were coming rapidly up ; 
several of G-enissae’s people were making their way 
towards the top; and though it was impossible to face 
the force in the Park, now that the other regiment had 
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halted, it was quite possible to effect a lodgment on the 
bj-cacli. Timning, tberefoi-e, to those who W'ore tbllow- 
ing, and to the group of officers, who had now advanced 
nearly to the foot of the wall, and wcj’c shouting up 
loudl 3 ' to me, though I could not hear a word they said, 
from the noise of the small arms, 1 called to them to roll 
me up gabions and barrels, for that we could certauily 
cffe(;t a iodguicut. 

My'wonls were passed down by those who were fol¬ 
lowing; but D’Andelot, Avhom T now Siw at the head of 
the officers, shook bis clenched list at me, and shouted 
to me, as 1 found, to come down aaid retreat. Tlic w'ords 
were passed up to me, and, Avith much regret i own, I 
prepared to obey. 

“ Wo must retreat, Moric,” I said. “ Wo arc com¬ 
manded to retreat!” 

Tint at that moment I heard a voice, whicli ] tliouglit 
I had heard somewhere befiire, jirocecding li’oin tho 
casque of the young man who had fallen beside me, and 
who exclaimed, “ Oh 1 do not leave me here I ” 

It would have been cruel to do so, even had it been 
morn difficult and dangerous to rescue him than it w.os; 
and, therefore, taking him up iu my arms, I carried him 
don n to the sjmt where B’Andelot stood, and to wdiich 
several horses had been brought by this time for the 
purpo.so of removing the wounded. 

“ You seem determined to get yourself killed. Mon¬ 
sieur tie Oerons,” said D’Andelot. “ AVe only intended 
a reeonnoisauee, and poor G-euissac has suffered for his 
foll^q in changing it iuto an assault.” 

■ “ My orders were to storm, sir,” I said; “ and 1 have 
done no more than I was directed to do.” 

“AVo were wrong! wo were WTong, Monsieur de 
Cerons! ” said that great commander. “ AVe wanted to 
try you; but Genissac bad full orders how to act, and 
he should have obeyed them. JS’ow take a horse, put 
yourself at the head of his men as well as your own; 
got tlicm into order, and make the best of your ndreat. 
You are very well sheltered here, but you will find tho 
fire somewhat hot in the valley. ITon’t Juind using your 
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legs there, for you have shown sufficiently that it is not 
bullets you are afraid of.” 

I only paused to tell Moric to place the lad I was 
carrying on a horse, and take him carefully to the 
camp, and thcJi obeyed the orders of D’Andelot. The 
matter avu^ a mere nifair of discipline; the men followed 
my commands with alacrity ; and choosing the. direction 
which seemed most sheltered from the fire of the garri¬ 
son, T led them on without loss, and with hut little 
haste and confusion, till, passing the battery Avhieb bad 
efleeted the breach, I took up the same position with 
them which wo had occupied in the morning, before the 
assault began. 

1 acted altogether as I bad learned from the memoirs 
of various distinguished knights and officers that it was 
right and proper to do on snch occasions; and the mo¬ 
ment .1 had reached the same spot from which we had 
started, 1 made the men wheel round again, and fiwe the 
city, as if for a new assault. They were all picked 
soldiers, and they performed the manamvre with promp¬ 
titude and precision; but in the troubled stati; iuto 
which 1 ho whole art of warfare had fallen in tliat day, 
thi.s litile ('volution, which never would have been nog- 
leclod in former times, except in case of a comjilcte 
defeat, excited the surprise of everybody; and a loud 
shout of a])plaus(' burst from the rt'giments around. 

At the same time the Prince do thmde, with the Ad¬ 
miral' and his companions, moved slowly forward to 
meet D’Andelot, who ■was now riding up the slope. 
After conversing with him for a few miuules, they all 
advanced towards me, and various kind .and compli¬ 
mentary things were said, of which I only remember 
now the words of the Prince do Oonde. 

“ Wc shall lake care, Monsieur do Cerous,” he said, 
“ how W(' |)ut you upon clungcrons services any more: 
for your lilo will henceforth be so much more jn-ccious 
to us than it seems to yon, that we must not suffer you 
to risk it without much need.” 

They then inquired closely Avhat T had seen within 
the breachwhich 1 explained to them as avcll as I 
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could; expressing my opinion, that by a strong effort 
the town might have been taken. Their better judg¬ 
ment and greater experience, however, showed them 
that such was not the case; and orders were imme¬ 
diately given for opening a battery in another place, on 
the heights of St. Ozani. As soon as this was determined, 
and orders given to that effect, the men were allowed to 
retire to their quarters, and I hurried down to the little 
hovel as.signed me in the hamlet, to see what had be¬ 
come of Morie Endeni, my prisoner, and the wounded 
youth, for whom I felt a considerable degree of anxiety. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

At the door of the hovel I found Moric, with one of 
the men who had been womided in the arm, and an old 
woman, who was bandaging up the injured limb. The 
first exclamation of my worthy lieutenant was, “You 
will find them both in there, sir; and a good ransom 
ought you to have for that smart youth; he is the Seig¬ 
neur de Blaye. The old geutlcman is wdth the other l!i(l, 
wlio is badly hurt, and a surgeon too; but little good 
will they do him, I fear. He is drilled like a keyhole; 
and if there w'as any wind it would whistle through 
him.” 

Without questioning him further, though without 
comprehending one-half of what he meant, I entered 
the hut, when, to my utter astonishment, I found young 
Martin Vem stretched upon the straw which had served 
me diiring the previous night for a bed. His uncle was 
standing bclund liim with a most anxious and sorrowful 
countenance, while a surgeon, with a long pair of for¬ 
ceps, was drawing something which proved to be a 
bullet, from a wound in his side. Q'he young man 
bore the operation, which must have been extremely 
painful, with the utmost fortitude and resolution; shut- 
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ting Ills teeth hard, so as to prevent even a groan from 
oscajnng. 

Martin Vem looked at me, as I entered, somewhat 
reproaclitully; hut at that moment tlie surgeon, holding 
up the. bullet in his forceps, exclaimed, “ Hero't is, hero 
it is! ” and on nij asking some questions concerning the 
2 )oor you'th, he jmoceeded to pour forth upon me a 
quantity of barbarous terms, to exphiiu the i>rccise 
course the ball had taken; and the parts external and 
internal which had been wounded. 

I cut him short as soon as jiossible, thinking I ])eT- 
ccived through all these technicalities that the surgeon 
had hopes the youth w'ould get better, and wishfed to 
give imjportance to the cure. 

“ Some better bed,” he said, “ must be ^^rovided for 
him inuiu'diatelyand he added, that if we would seek 
for one, he would wait imd superintend the movement 
of the wounded man himself. 

I immediately turned to sec what could be done, and 
was followed by the merchant himself, who, as soon as 
we were out of the door, shook his head ruefully at me, 
saying, “ Ah! Monsieur de Cerons, this was not kind of 
you, when you knew how nmeb I wished to keej) that 
boy from this warlike folly of his.” 

“My good friend,” I replied, “you arc entirely mis¬ 
taken in supposing that I bad any share in this matter. 
On my honour, I did not know who it was that fought 
BO gallantly beside me till I entered the but this luo- 
inent. lie gave me no intimation of it; and I did not 
even know that 1 had an additional man in the lield.” 

“ I never knew anything of it,” cried Morie Eiidcin, 
who bad beard our conversation. “ I never knew any¬ 
thing of it till we were just going to march, and then ho 
caiiu' to mt' and besought me, for ])ity’s sake, to let him 
go with us. He had bought himself a casque and a 
cuirass, and T pushed him in anywhere into the ranks, 
thinking it a devil of a pity that a fine high-spirited hoy 
should he balked, and made a mere merchant of; to sit 
stupifying himself over a tall hook, or selling silks and 
Batins by tlic jard, when he is as j)ro 2 )er a youth as ever 
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was SCOT to take a lauce in his hand, and meet the 
cuc'iny.” 

iMiirtin Vern shook liis head with a melancholy “ Wiat 
has come of it ?” and added, “ Well, Monsieur de Ccrons, 
I am ;L:!ad, al li'ast.yon had no shsire in it; for I owe you 
so much fjratitiide" for didcrent things, that d would 
ratiicr i'C[ny you in any oilier way than think you had 
doiu' mo an unkiuduess to make the balance even. What 
J am to do now I cannot tell, llushiess of iidiuito im- 
jiortaucc. not only to myself, hut to the Prince and tlio 
Admiral, calls me immedi.'itdy to Bordeaux; and 3 'ot 1 
cannot hear to leave this hoj, whom his dying fatlier 
lilaced under my charge not two months ago, without 
aii_v one to take care of him or to attend him.” 

“J.eave him to me, my good friend; leave him to 
me,” T said. “J will treat him. dejiend upon it, as a 
hrotlier. To move him now is out of the (piostion; 
sevi'rni days must elapse before AugoulCnno falls, as 
tluw lia\(' determined upon making another breach, and 
we have but live cannons in the army—two of which 
are hut ha.slards. Py the time the place is takmi, he 
will he hi'tter able to bo moved; and no care shall be 
w.aiitiug on my part. I can assure you. You j'ourself 
will be hack ere long, and I trust will find him better 
ill all respects.” 

Martin V'crii pressed my hand in his; and, thanking 
me witli the deep, low-spoken words of true gratitude, 
lie sulleri'd it to be as I wished. At my suggestion, we 
sought tor, and were fortunate enough to luid, one of 
llujse hc'ds' whieli are fitted to horsc-littiTS, in case it 
should he necessary to move the wounded man to any 
distam-e. Jii it he was carried almost immediately to 
the liou.se wliere kfartin Yern had taken np his own 
ahoile. and wliich has wi'alth had ensured should he of 
a far superior description. There the merchant placed 
in my huutls the largo sum of five hundred crowns tor 
Ids iiejihew’s expenses, and the fifty which ho had xiro- 
luised lor my escort. lie besought me earuestly to 
spare notliiug which could tend to the youth’s recovery ; 
to buy horses immediately' to carry the litter, in ease of 
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Heed; to CTisnro the cojistant attendance of a surgeon, 
and lo sec l.iiii inyscll' as frequently as I could. 

1 said :ni(i did all that 1 could to <»mfoi’t the uorthy 
mercliant; and a few words spoken to him in a low toue 
by his iic|)he«, ere he depiuted, tclliug him that, though 
1 did uot know who he W'as, 1 had saved hi.s life by bear¬ 
ing liini away from the breach, seemed to constde good 
Marlin Vorn greatly, and give him greater conlideiiec to 
leave the youth in my charge. 

W1 len all l.his was settled, he bade his nephew adieu, 
and uiouuUkI his horse, to depart. Ho j)aused a moniout 
to gi-asp my hand in liis, and then, just as he was setting 
out, said, “1'he time will come, MoJisiour de Cerous,— 
the time will come, I am quite sure and coulident, when 
1 shall have an opportunity of showing my gratitude for 
all that you have done for me and mine.” 

As soon as he was gone, I bethought me of my pri¬ 
soner, whose situation for tlie time liad quite ])assed 
from my mind; and hastening back to the place where 
1 had left Moric Eudem, I found him busily engaged in 
making preparations for rendorijig the hovel a more 
comfortable dwelling. As it now had been an-anged, 
however, that I was to take up my abode iu the house 
w'hich had been hired for the young merchant, the 
adorning of what he termed my lodging was no longer 
necessary; and on inquiring after the prisoner, 1 found 
that tiiey Imd ji.it bun iu a sort of back shed, where the 
old woman 1 liad before* seen was even then iu the act 
of dressing the wound on his head. 

On entering. 1 found a sentry at the door, and the 
prisc'iier with his hands tied, very indiguaut at the treat- 
niejit he had received. 1 was informed, however, that 
he had twice endeavoured to make his escape, and I 
th(!rel'ore thought that few apologies wore neeessary. 
In juslitication of his conduct, he said that he liad never 
surj'ejidered, rescue or lio rescue; aud iu eonse([iicncc, 
before 1 would suffer his hands to be uni ied, 1 made 
him pronuuiice those words, something again.-t his will. 
Allhough he was undoubtedly brave and high-spirited, I 
never yet" saw a man more full of loud-tongued bravado j 
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and tliouglit that before be had vented his indignation, 
ho would literally have tried to cut my throat in the 
shed. 1 listened to all he had to say with much-more 
coolness thaji he seemed to think respectful, merely re¬ 
plying, while I uncovered my arm, in order that the old 
womaii might exercise her skill upon mo also, “iSu', you 
arc i! ^ si«(juer. and therefore privileged to rail.” 

Jk ■ v liis- l.ands had been untied for five minutes, 
11 1 , t \er, he ajijiroaehed, looked af my arm, and said, 
•Teat’s an av.hward wound. Ilow did you come by 
til;)!. BU r’ 

“11 was yonr liandiwork, my good fi-iend,” 1 replied. 
“It was well it didn’t go through my body.” 

“ Indeed, indeed!” he cried, rubbing his bauds; and 
1 must say I never saw a person more heartily rejoiced 
at anything in my life, than he was that his hand had 
given me the w'ound under wliieh T was then suffering. 

“ Well,” he added, at length, “ I suppose I must ibr- 
give you for tying my hands, after such a wound as that; 
and now tell me at what ransom do you intend to put 
me ?” 

“1 know who you are,” I replied, “and all about 
you; and 1 must say you have shown yourself a gallant 
soldier, though somewhat rash withal. You know of 
wliat consequence yon are as well as I do, or better, 
and therefore I shall leave you to name your own ran¬ 
som ; so, now, let us see at what sum you value your¬ 
self?” 

I w.as not wrong in my calculation. To say the truth, 
I should have been'very nmcli puzzled at what rate to 
Jix Iiis ranson myself; hut in trusting to his vanity to 
do it, i knew I covdd not be very far wrong. He hesi¬ 
tated, however, and said, “ If you kuow who I am, aud 
all about me, you had better fix it yourself.” 

“ I know so far about you,” I replied, “ that you are 
the Soigueiir do Blnye; and the old and ordinary custom 
is, that a lord’s rausom is one year’s revenue, besides 
what bis captor may think fit to exact on account of the 
prisoner’s reputation in arms. You know your revenues 
better than I do, aud your reputation in arpis better 
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than T do, and I, therefore leave it to you to fix it yoiiJ> 
self, being sure that bo brave a man must be a man of 
honour.” 

“ 1 see sir,” he said, “ that I have fallen into the’ 
hands of a gentleman; and, therefore, will deal frankly 
with y»u. My revenues are four thousand crowns a 
yesu*; but since my uncle’s death, I haA-e somewhat hurt 
my means. I trust you will, therefore, take the four 
thousand without exacting anything more.” 

• So surprised, so astoimded, I may say, I was at the 
very name and idea of receiving such a sum, in conse¬ 
quence of my first day’s actual service in arais, that I 
could not reply for some minutes. J had heard such 
things occasionally recounted, and that the famous 
Montluc had gained, or was likely to have gained, some 
few years before, no loss than eighty thousand crowns 
as the ransom of a young Italian nobleman; but when 
it came home to myself, I could hardly believe it, with 
dillieulty concealing my, astonishment. Ho mistook my 
siloncc, it wmuld seem, for discontent, and was going to 
add something in regard to his condition and inability to 
pay a greater sum, when I stopped him, saying, “ It is 
enough. Monsieur de Blaye; it is enough. As an 
honourable man, I do not doubt your word; and 1 have 
heard that it is a common saying of one of the bravest 
caiitains on your own side, I mean Monsieur Montluc, 
that it is not the custom to skin one’s prisoners in tho 
present day. I have your word of honour as a gentle¬ 
man ; and you will accordingly remain in the camp 
and bo my guest, imtil such time as your ranson can 
arrive!” 

“ Oh! as soon as the city falls,” he replied, “ I will 
pay it you; and in the meantime thank you for your 
hospitality.” 

“ Then you calculate upon tho city failing very^ soon,” 
1 said, with a laugh. 

He smiled in return, replying, “ It ought to see all 
you Eoformers rot before it surrenders, if the jieople in 
it knew what they were about; but there’s Argenu, and 
Grignaudfc Und Meziere, brave enough men wlieii they 
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Bre in the field, but without the slightest idea of holding 
a walled place—^the old woman who has just dressed 
your arm would make a hotter governor of Angoulemc. 
But, however, as soon as you get into Angoulemo, you 
shall have the money. The Jews will give it me on niy 
bond. It’s crammed full of Jews to the vor^ doors; 
and that is another reason it will fell. But, however, 1 
hope this is not the house, the hospitality of which you 
invite me to partakeand he looked round the shed in 
which we were still standing with some dismay. 

“Oh, no!” I replied. “This, and the hovel near, 
formed my only lodging last night; .but !• have got 
better quarters to-day, and if you will come up with 
mo, I will show you where they are.” 

The old lady who fulfilled the office of surgeon to the 
soldiery and inferior officers, had managed to bind up 
my wound very skilfully,—pouring in some peculiar 
compound of her own devising, which healed the wound 
so rapidly that I can scarcely siiy I received any further 
inconvenience from it. After she had done, and had re¬ 
ceived her reward, we walked up to my new dwelling, 
and I assigned to the young lord a room immediately 
beneath that which I hM chosen tor myself. 

Having made this arrangement, and given some little 
regularity to my nflairs, I went out to visit the difi’erent 
quarters of the camp, and to sde more with my own eyes 
than I had hitherto iKen able to see. 

The day passed over without any further effort on our 
side than the erection and opening of the now battery ; 
hut as I went round every part of the encampment, I 
twice met the Prince do Conde and D’Andelot, and once 
the Admiral de Coligny*. They noticed me, I saw, 
though neither Of them spoke; and while their conduct 
showed mo there was no want of activity or vigilance on 
the part of our leaders, my appearance at different points 
of the camp was construed by them, I afterwards found, 
into pi'oofs of my zeal and industry. 

I have mentioned that each of these generals had 
praised my conduct highly in the morning; hut the 
most satisfactory proof to myself of having* acted well, 
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was afforded to me that night. On my return, towards 
supper time, I found, besides one of my men on guard 
at the door, good Moric Endem standing talking to him 
while waiting luy return. 

“No want of men now, sir,” he said. “ This morning’s 
work lills got your name up famously. You have no¬ 
thing to do but to whistle, and you’ll have all the stray 
men of the camp. I have had a hundred talking to me 
about it already, at least; but of course, I could do but 
little till I spoke to you. There were five or six rare 
old handp, however, that I could not let go away; so 
that we now muster seventeen. How many more would 
you hke engaged?” 

“ At present,” I replied, “ not more than five-and- 
twenty or thirty in aU, Moric. Wo can do a good deal 
with that number,—^moro may be difficult to manage; 
and though we are well provided for at present, they 
might in the end be difficult to feed.” 

“ You arc quite right, sir, you are quite right,” replied 
my good lieutenant. “ A small band, but every one a 
good man, depend upon it, is better than an army with 
every other man an ass or a sheep; and sure I am that 
I can fill up your troop in such a way that there shall 
not be thirty more desperate, fearless, skilful ragamuffins 
in the whole place.” 

“Well, do so,” I replied, “as speedily as possible. 
And now, where is this Monsieur^e Blaye P” 

“ Oh! you will find him down there, at the house by 
the river,” replied Moric, with a grin, applying to the 
house at the same time an epithet which I had never 
heard before, but which instantly designated it as a place 
where no man of any refinement of mmd or feeling could 
be found. “There he has been ever since you went 
away, almost,” added the old soldier; “ and I "hear fi’om 
a trooper who served with him two years ago, that ho is 
never satisfied except he is there, or witli a dice-box in 
his hand. If you don’t send Andriot after him, he’ll 
not be up to supper.” 

“ .indriot is a mere youth,” I replied. “ I wish you 
would goiyourself, Moric.” 
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“ That I will, that I will,” he said. “ I am no prnde 
about such things; though 1 cannot but think that a 
centlemau with his head broke might do better, or at 
feast wait till the campaign is over.” 

Thus saying he sped away, and soon returned, bringing 
the Seigneur do Btiye along with him. As I had not 
the keeping of niy prisoner’s morality, his conduct gave 
me but little conceni at the time; but it became a.ft( r- 
wards, I grieve to say, a matter of sad and great import¬ 
ance ; and 1 must add here, that, during the three or 
four days he remained with me, though brave and good- 
humoured, as well as vain and light, his life w.as one 
continued cotirse of the lowest intemperance and de¬ 
bauchery. 

On the following day, I wont early to see the battery, 
and the effect it had produced; but thesre was as yet no 
appearance of its being practicable ; and the Prince do 
Condo, whom I met near the spot, stopped his horse to 
speak with me upon the subject, saying, “ Probably, to¬ 
morrow, we may be able to do something. Will you 
he of the storming party iigain. Monsieur de Cerons ? ” 

“ Willingly, my lord,” I answered, “ and liope to be 
permitted to take the same post.” 

“ jSo,” replied the prince, “1 will not suffer you to 
expose yourself too far. Besides, D’Andelot is jealous 
of you, .and will lead the party this time himselfl But 
you shall be one of the number, if you desire it. You 
can take four men with you, if you please, but no more; 
for after yesterday’s exploits, every gentleman in the 
camp wants to have a share in it.” 

I thanked him for the permission, and retired; and 
about eleven on the following morning the attack was 
determined upon. The army was draw'u up in battle 
array; the storming party was formed and led by 
D’Andelot himself; the batteries were redoubling their 
fire, and we were even beginning to march, when a 
white Hag was suddenly displayed upon the breach, and 
some horsemen came forth from the city, with an offer 
of capitulation. The terms were soon agreed upon; the 
soldiers of the garrison were permitted tp march out 
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with their swords, the leaders with their baggage, and 
the tow7i was aurrcHdered immediately. 

A little incident occurred in the marching in of the 
troops, which struck me greatly, and showed that the 
good old spirit of our ancient armies was not entirely 
extinct. , There was some dispute, at first, as to what 
regiment should take possession of the town; but the 
admiral settled the matter, by declaring that the storm¬ 
ing party having been disappointed, should march in 
first through the breach, with his brother, D’Audelot, 
at the bead, while he led another party rmmd by the 
gates. This was accordingly eft’cct^I; and, .as was natu¬ 
ral enough under such circumstances, on t^ing the city 
we found almost aU the housel shut up and barricaded. 
As wc came into the long street, however, which runs 
dowii the hill, we saw the troops of the admiral ad¬ 
vancing, and a good deal of confusion taking place. 
W 0 had ourselves preserved the strictest order; but as 
there were a good many ofilcers and leaders amongst us, 
D’Andelot pennitted us to separate, in order to remedy 
any evil that might be going on. 

Taking my way down the street to the spot whore T 
bad seen some confusion, I found that, in spite of all 
commands and efforts, some excesses had been com¬ 
mitted. A jeweller’s shop bad been broken open, and 
tho admiral having been informed thereof, had turned 
back and ordered that the bouse should be surrounded, 
and the men found therein forced to march out one by 
one. The regiment commanded to perform this service 
was that of an old soldier, famous for bis courage, 
named the Seigneftr de Pnyviault; and as I came up on 
foot, I beard more of the facts than the admiral himself 
was aware of. The soldiers in the house, it seems, were 
Puyviault’s own men ; and it was very evident, from the 
dispositions he made, tliat the worthy commander was 
inclined to screen them from the punishment which was 
justly their due, and which the admiral would certainly 
have inflicted had he discovered them. The moment 
they were driven forth, they were swallowed up in tho 
mass of Pu-yviault’s men surrounding the door; and 
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’ ColifiiTiy, seeing what nobody could hblp seeing, rode 
up ill iiiry, and pushed Puyviault vehemently witli liiii 
loading stall’. The colour camo into the commander’s 
check, and one or two of his followers behind exclaimed, 
“ He has struck you! he has struck you!” 

One moment of forgetfulness on the part of Puyviault 
would have given another striking instance of how frail 
are the bonds which unite volunteer armies together; 
but turning to those behind him, he said, “I endure 
everything from ray leader; nothing from iny enemies: 
and I this day show you what I expect from yon.” 

There was a murmur of applause run through those 
around; and after that little incident the town was 
quietly occupied by the Protestant troops. 


CHAPTER IX. 

It is needless for me to pause upon all the movemi'ut.s 
that subsequently took place. They have met with 
historians more competent to treat of military details 
than myself; nor would my own personal naiTativc for 
several weeks, nay, for months, present many matters 
of interest. JSIo sooner had Angoulemo capitulated, and 
order been restored in the town, than Monsieur de Jllaye 
found means to procure easily the money for his ran¬ 
som, and paid me the sum of four thousand crowns, 
which is certainly iar more than I had ever possessed 
fn my life. In the arrangements which had been made 
betwt'cn myself and Moric Endcm, and which he com- 
monicated td the men as we engaged them, the ransom 
of prisoners, it may be remembered, had been held apart 
as belonging to the actual captors. Nevertheless, I 
determined to endeavour, as far as possible, to attach 
the men to me by liberality, and to show that I could 
recompense good sendee, in order that, if necessity 
required it, I might be the more fully justified in pun¬ 
ishing bad cond^. 
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I accordingly laiHed the men together as soon as I had 
received the ransom of my prisoner; and explaining to 
them what I was about to do, and the reason why, I 
divided the money into two equal portions, and having 
reserved one for mself I divided the other half again 
into two, whereof I bestowed one upon my good lieu¬ 
tenant, Moric Endem, to whom I owed so much, and 
divided the residue amongst the men who accompanied 
me to the breach. The others who had chosen to wait 
till they saw me tried, looked a little foolish and morti¬ 
fied upon the occasion, but acknowledged it was all 
just; and to give them some consolation, I bestowed 
ten crowns each upon them out of my own stock, only 
requiring that each two men should provide themselves 
with a small tent, and each five with a baggage horse, 
and a boy to ride it. 

After this was done, my next thought was to redeem 
the dagger which I had left in the hands of the Jew: but 
the matter was somewhat difficult to be arranged; for 
how w'as I to obtain the weapon without going ni 3 '^sclf 
to Bordeaux, or without sending some one in whom I 
could fully trust? I thought of Andriot, of whose 
honesty 1 lelt as certain as of my own; but then he was 
by far too illiterate and simple in his nature to deal with 
so shrewd a personage as the Jew; and the specimen 
which 1 had obtained of good Soloman Ahor’s proceed¬ 
ing was not very well calculated to increase my confi¬ 
dence in his probity. 

Although the weapon might be considered as a mere 
gewgaw, yet I clung to the thought of regaining it as 
speedily as possible, with feelings which some people 
will easily enter mto. It seemed as if it were my in¬ 
heritance; it was the only thing I possessed of my 
father’s; it was the tie between me and past years. 1 
meditated over this matter for some time, without 
coming to any satisfactory conclusion; and at length 
rememb«ing that there were many other things to 
think of, I proceeded to the bedside of young Martin 
Vern, to prepare him for removal on the following day. 

Since ther extraction of the ball, he had been daily 
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recovering strength. The great quantity of blood he 
had lost had, in all probability, been the cause that no 
great fever had ensued; and he had been able to lie and 
talk to me at various times during the preceding day 
irithout any apparent inconvenience. I now found him 
still better; and he heard that the siege of.AngoulSrae 
was over, and that we were preparing to make a retro¬ 
grade movement, to attack the small town of Pons, with 
apparent pleasure. He expressed himself perfectly 
wuling and able to be moved; but only desired to find 
a messenger by whom he could send word of his state 
to his unde, and to tell him in what direction we were 
likely to proceed. 

I instantly caught at the opportunity of communi¬ 
cating with the Jew through Martin Vern; and after 
consiUtiug with the yoxmg man upon the subject, and 
telling him the whole facts, the matter was very easily 
arranged. Andriofwas sent back to Bordeaux with a 
more verbal message concerning the movements of the 
army, but with a letter from me to the merchant, telling 
him of his nephew’s improved health, and of my own 
wishes with regard to the Jew,'and enclosing both the 
receipt which the worthy Solomon had given me, and 
the requisite sum for redeeming the dagger. 

Andriot, by this time, had seen nearly enough of 
military service, and was hot at all sorry to lay aside 
the cuirass and helmet. He did not even aftect to 
conceal that such uns the case, but at the saiPe time 
begged that I would let him return and join me in the 
capacity of a servant, as before. 

Early on tho following morning we began our march 
for Pons; and that city, which was defended also by a 
citadel, was besieged m form, tbe gawison expressing 
its determination to hold out to the last extremity. 
They kept their word; the place was taken by assault; 
and,' for the first time, I beheld the most awful scene that 
war, always terrible, can display. Death and destruction, 
and cold-blooded massacre, surrounded me on every side; 
but terrible as it all was I had the satisfaction of contri* 
bnting, in some degree, to the cessation of the evil. One 
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or two of the other officers joined with me; aiid we en¬ 
deavoured, as far as possible, to shelter even the officers 
and soldiers that surrendered. 

This attempt was nearly vain, however; hut it pre¬ 
pared the way for more successful efforts when the 
pillage of houses commenced. To prevent plunder was 
impossible,'^ I found; but to stop massacre was less 
difficidt, and most of my soldiers were bcgimiing to 
listen to the repeated commands that they received, and 
to form into some order, when, suddenly, a girl rushed 
from one of the houses, puiwed by a trooper whom I 
had engaged at Barbezieux, and who had shown himself 
somewhat slack in the combat, and eager in the 
pillage. 

Both the girl and the man heard clearly the orders I 
was in the very act of repeating, to abshiin from outrage; 
and, rushing forward, she clung to my knees. The man 
darted on after her, swearing that he would have his 
lawfid prey; that the town was taken hy assault: and 
nobody should stop him. There was a large body of 
soldiers coming up at the moment, under Monsieur do 
Boueard; and 1 knew that, at that moment, example was 
everything. The man had the insolence to seize the 
woman hy the shoulder at my very feet; hut my hea\'y 
douhlc-edgcd sword was naked in my hand at the mo¬ 
ment; and his foul fingers had scarcely touched her, 
when his spirit went to its dark account. 

“/Biightly done, rightly done, Monsieur de Ccrons,” 
eric'd Boueard, turning partly towards his men, and 
partly towards me. “The same punishment for any 
one who commits such excesses.” 

The greater part of the town’s people were saved, 
but four hundred qf the soldiery were massacred in cold 
blood; and I gridve to say that four hundred more were 
afterward slain when the citadel was taken. There is 
OYcry reason to believe that the castle had capitulated; 
but, by some mistake, the assailants got in at once, and 
put to death every soul they met with. I was not in 
the town at the moment that this latter act took place, 
having been -ordered to follow the Admiral de Coligny 
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with all speed towards Chauvigny, whither he had 
marched some days before, in pursuit of the "Duke of 
Mont))onsier. I was ordered to bear him tidings of the 
fall of Poiis; and a company of foot soldiers was added 
to my baud, so that we might afford at once a small 
reinforcement to his division of the army, an^l give him 
notice that those he had left behind would soon be pre¬ 
pared to support him. 

Varioug movements on the part of both the Catholic 
and Protestant armies followed during the gi-eatcr part 
of the winter, and the early spring of the ensuing year. 
The Duk(! of Montpensier collected his forces in the 
neighbourhood of Chatellerault; and tidings spread 
abroad that the Duke of Anjou, the king’s brother, was 
coming down with a great force, to put himself at tlio 
head of the Catholic armies. Various disasters also 
befel different detachments of Protestant soldiers making 
their way up from different ■ parts of thef country, to 
join the main body under the Admiral and the Prince 
do Conde. The ttotestant leaders, however, did not 
sillier themselves to be daunted, and still acted upon the 
offensive, harassing the enemy in continual skirmishes, 
and prepared even to risk the event of a general battle. 

In all these proceedings I had my share. I knew 
that all and everything depended upon my own exertions 
and my own success; andi daily becoming more and 
more habituated to the lifb I led, I suffered no oppor¬ 
tunity to pass of attacking any detached body bf'the 
enemy; and when I found myself not strong enough to 
..attempt any of the small fortified towns or castles, I 
soon found plenty of leaders who were willing to aid me 
for a share of the plunder which was likely to be taken. 
Thus I was seldom out of the saddle; scarcely two days 
at any time without crossing my sword with an enemy; 
and never soffering myself by any ambition to be led 
into the great mistake of increasing the numbers of my 
band, it became rather a privilege than othonvise to 
obtain admission into it. 

Such exertions w'ere not without their reward; for,, 
though in the course of the campaign -I.did not meet 
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with any other such rich prize as Monsieur de Blaye 
bad proved, yet many a prisoner of less importance was 
taken,—several by my own hand; while a largo quantity 
of booty was obtained,—especially after the gay and 
luxurious soldiery of tlie Buke of Anjou began to 
arrive in the country. 

On one'occasion, we took an immense quantity of 
baggage, belonging to two or three noblerneu of the 
court, in a village which they had fortified for their own 
defence; so that the amount of fifteen thousand crowns, 
in money alone, was divided between our troop and a 
band of foot who had joined us in the enterprise. "We 
had been told that the Duke of Joycusc was in the 
village himself; but, if he was so, ho made his escape 
with the other nobles, before we forced our way m. 
Had I been able to capture him, indeed, 1 might have 
thought that I well deserved the name which 1 had, by 
this time acquired in the army, of the “ Fortunate Mon¬ 
sieur dc Cerons.” 1 was, indeed, iu many respects 
e.\trcniely fortunate; for I had escaped without any 
woiuids that deserved the name, except the pistol-shot 
in the arm, which I received at Angouleme; and in the 
mouth of February, I had, in my own private store, an 
accumulation of nearly six thonsaud crowns. 

Not tw'clve months before, 1 should have considered 
that fortune as quite sufficient for all my wants and 
wishes through lito; but my feelings had changed—I 
desired more, far more. Wkat was it that was at my 
heart F Was it avarice? Oh, no! What was it then? 
I cannot tell. There was a hope, and an expectation, 
and a looking forward into the future, that, made me 
greedy without greediness, and aspiring without am¬ 
bition. 

I must now return to speak, for a moment, of one 
whom I have not noticed for some time. The progress 
of young Martin Vern was slow but steady; and at the 
end of about u mouth or six weeks, he was enabled to 
sit up and walk about the camp. In a week more • he 
could ride out with me on horseback, when, with no 
particular enterprise in view, I rode out to reconnoitre 
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the enemy, or examine the country around, from his 
uncle he had received no intelligence up to the time of 
which T have just been sjjeakiug, about which period 
we were marching upon Saumiu’, and completely master 
of the country between the Loire and the Charente. 
But a terrible storm was gathering to the east, where 
the army of the Duke of Anjou W'as daily increasing in 
strength, and moving rapidly towards us. A degree of 
ferocity, too, was beginning to animate both parties. 
The Count de Lude attacked the town of Miraboauj 
received its surrender upon capitulation, and yet basely 
ordered the greater part of the garrison to be put to the 
sword, in cold blood. The wratli and indignation of the 
Protestants now exceeded all bounds,—especially as La 
Borde and his brother, who were amongst the first 
victims at Mirabeau, were universally loved and admired 
in the army. No one felt their death more bitterly 
than the Admiral de Coliguy; and, 8wearii% by all he 
held sacred that he wotild aveuge them, he refused all 
terms of capitulation to the towu of St. Florent, which 
he was then besieging, but gave the garrison notice to 
defend themselves to the last, as, beyond all doubt, ho 
would put every man to the sw'ord. 

I W'as myself, at the time, marching forward with a 
large body of troops towards Loudun; but 1 heard, 
shortly afterwards, that the Admiral had, too terribly, 
kept 'his word. We came in presence of the enemy in 
the neighbourhood of Loudun; and, on the assembling 
of the whole Protestant force, it was found that we 
were not much inferior in number to om* antagonists. 
But the weather had now become extremely severe; and 
the Duke of Anjou, not judging it prudent to risk a 
general battle at that moment, retired, leaving us to lake 
a little repose in winter’quarters. 

Some days before he retreated, how'ever, I was I’c- 
joined by the good youth, Andriot, who bore a letter 
from good Martin Yern, announcing that he would 
speedUy visit us in our quarters. Andriot himself had 
much to tell; for he hud beeu at the Chalc.au de Blauo 
ford, and had borne tidings of all my proceedings, as 
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far as lie knew them, to those in whom he believed I was 
intoresttid as my ancient home. He repeated to me aU 
the kind tilings that the boys had said; all the affec¬ 
tionate words of old La Tour; and ho told me how 
Louise’s eyes had sparkled when she saw him; how she 
had made him repeat over and over again evoiything 
that relat'ed to me; and how she had wept to hear of my 
good success, which the youth declared ho could not 
understand at all,—though I understood it right welL 
lie had taken care, he said, as far as possible, to keep 
out of the way of the baron; but he was caught the 
second day of his visit, and made his escalie as fast as 
he could, to avoid being beaten out with stirrup-leathers, 
with which iny worthy cousin threatened him highly. 

The letter of Martin Vem gave but little intc-lligcncc 
of anything but his own approach; and we looked loc 
his arrival, anxiously, for three or four days; at tlu' end 
of which Ifcie, as I was sitting wdth his nephew, in my 
quarters, at the little village of Trois-moutiers, the good 
merchant made his appearance, accompanied by a much 
more imposing train of followers than he had displayed 
when 1 last saw him. His first attention was, of course, 
given to his nephew; but, after embraces and congr.itn- 
latious, lie turned to me, on ray affairs, and told mo that 
ho had succeeded in one part of his mission, but had been 
unsuccessful in another. The dagger, he said, ho had 
not been able to redeem, having found that iny friend. 
Monsieur Stuart, had already redeemed it, when ho 
hoard how fortunate I Jiad been in the army, with the 
purpose of carrying it to me direct. This intelligence 
mortified me a good deal; but the worthy merchant had 
consolation for me. 

“ I have seen your fair cousin,” he said, “ and a 
beautiful creature she is. Not ’knowing whether there 
W'as anything private in your letter or not, I delivered 
it to her as she passed through the room where the 
harou kept me waiting; and the tidings that you gave 
her mast have moved her much; for she first turned 
so pale that I thought she w’ould have fainted, and then 
grew red again, and pressed your letter to her lips, and 
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thanked me a thonsand times for bearing it. .As she 
ran away immediately to read it, and I did not see her 
when I went back again to the chateau, I feared that I 
should have no answer to convey to you; but the ser¬ 
vant who brought me, two days after, some bonds for 
the money that your cousin wanted, gave mo ^so this 
letter for you, and I think it is in a woman’s w riting.” 

The moment I saw it, I knew Louise’s writing; and, 
approaching the sconce, I tore it open, and read—Oh, 
how my heart beat! oh, how nearly were my eyes over¬ 
flowing as I read the sweet, the dear, the tender, the af¬ 
fectionate words with which she greeted me! 

“Dearest, dearest Jlent^,’ it began, “how can I 
ever thank you for the cojiB^rt, fpr the consolation, for 
the joy that your letter hjir given me!—^the only con¬ 
solation, the only joy that I have had since you left 
me! I will not upbraid you for quitting mte without 
bidding me adieu; for, to fly was all that you could do, 
and to go without farewell saved me, perhaps, a long 
and bitter pang, even though it denied me a sad and 
painful pleasure. The news of your success, from your 
own hand, is, indeed, gratifying; but further accounts of 
that success have now reached me, and'I trust in Heaven 
that they may be true. 

“ O Henri I can I doubt anything that is told me of 
you, which represents you as braver, and nobler, and 
more generous than any one else ? Perhaps it is 'aU 
very foolish to think in this way; but yon have been 
my companion from my childhood,—the kindest, the 
dearest, the best of brothOTS to me!—the one that I 
have loved the most on all the earth, sinoc my poor 
mother’s death. How', then, can I think sufficiently of 
you ?—^how can 1 think at all, with hope and comfort, of 
any one else but you ? My two poor brothers, Charles 
aud Albert, are suffering under the same dark and cheer¬ 
less fate as myself; and when we steal up to sit together 
in the room that once w'as yours, we talli of you aud of 
all your kindness, and of tfie days that are gone by for 
ever j and we mingle our tears together, when we thiuk 
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that we maj never see him again whom we all loved so 
dearly. They, indeed,* vow that, when they are able, 
they wiU fly to join you at the army, and fight under 
your sword. But wliat is to beeome of me ? 

“ But I will not make you sad, Ilenri, with my sadness; 
nor will J dwell upon all that is terrible to me, and 
painful in this house at this moment, h'rom the little 
that you saw you may conceive the rest; and nothing 
is too terrible to bo true. Perhaps, if you were to write 
to my fivther, it might do good; for, though Ije is \ery 
much exasperated against you, and w ill nut even hoar 
your name montionra from any of us, yet when 1 have 
heard other people praise you, and mention some high 
deed you have done, my fether’s eyes have looked bright, 
and I'havc thought he seemed somewhat proud that jou 
should be his near relation. Of what are his plans or 
his purposes I can give you no account. He is evidently 
wretched here; and 1 have hoard some words spoken 
in regard to a journey to the capital, if a truce or peace 
were to take place, or if a safeguard could be obtained 
from the Court. 'Wien 1 see him so unhappy, 1 would 
fain console him, but he will not be eousolwl; and the 
moment 1 attempt to do it; the expression of his face 
changes from melancholy to anger. 

“ You tell me to think of joii, and that you think of 
me constantly. 0 dear llenn! if you could see my 
thoughts, you could never fancy that you were forgotten 
even for a moment by 

“Louise ie Beanceobjb.” 

The worthy merchant had not been long with us 
before he was summoned to the proscnco of the Prince 
de Coude, to whom his arrival had been notified; and 1 
was uot allowed nmre than a few minutes alone to dream 
over tbo sweet and tender letter of Louise, before an 
officer from the admiral warned me to have everything 
prepared to march at daybreak on the following morn¬ 
ing, for the purpose of attacking the Catholic army in 
its retreat. 

The admiral himself led the avant garde, while the 
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Prinoe de Cond6 followed at the head of the rest of the 
forces, and 1 with in^ own.troop, and another small troop 
which was placed under my command for the purjiose, 
was ordered to manoDuvre on the Prince’s right, for the 
purpose of deceiving the enemy into the belief that we 
were marching in three divisions. The task was allotted 
to me, because it was well known that I had reconnoitred 
the whole country on that side, during the three or four 
preceding days. 

The bsue of the attempt would have been more tortu- 
natc, however, had they attatied me to the admiral’s 
division; for we were at that time in a part of the 
country filled with 'Catholics; and I have not the 
sUghtost doubt that both the generals were purposely 
deceived by their guides. The admiral we saw nothing 
of for a loug time enter his departure; and the Prince de 
Conde, beginnuig his march about half an hour before 
daybreak, was led straight on to the enemy’s camp, 
instead of approaching it on the north, as he had in¬ 
tended. 

About eight o’clock in the morning, both be and I 
perceived the camp of the Duke of Anjou, strougly en¬ 
trenched and flanked by a stream, but not the slightest 
appearance of the admiral on auy side; and from tho 
whole aspect of the scene we derived the strong(!st 
proof that Ooligny had not even approached the enemy’s 
camp. Notwithstanding our great inferiority of num¬ 
bers, however, the prince determined to commence the 
attack, seeing clearly that the admiral had been misled, 
and hoping that the sound of the canuon would bring 
him up to the field of battle. The order was then giveu 
for the skirmishers to advance; and, according to the 
directiojis 1 had received, 1 made the greatest possible 
dis]>lay of my forces on the right, occupying the atten¬ 
tion, and diverting the efforts, of a part*of the Duke of 
Anjou’s army. 

Tlie troops that the Prince de Conde had thrown for¬ 
ward were met by the cavalry of Souline, Monsaler., and 
La Vallette, and driven back for some way at the point 
of the sword; but the famous Count do Montgomery, 
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and several other distinguished officers, rallied them, and 
the cannon brought forward upon lieiglit opened a 
sliarp fire upon the duke’s encampment. Each party 
w'as animated by the same courage and spirit; tlie troops 
on both sides were fighting under the eyes of their most 
celebrate^ leaders; and the advantages and disadvantages 
of the day remained so completely balanced, that if the 
admiral had come up in time, the camp of the duke must 
have been forced, and his, array, in all probability, anni¬ 
hilated. 

In the meantime, Martiguc, at the head of three 
cornets of horse, had iomo out to reconnoitre my 
strength; hut it luckily so happ6ned that the small 
body of men which liad been placed under my coin- 
moud, as an addition to my own troop, consisted j)rin- 
oipally of horse arquehusiers, and I contrived, by thinly 
lining the hedges with these soldiers dismounted while 
1 filled up the gaps wdth my cavalry, to make my, force 
appear much larger than it really was. Martiguc, who 
was an old and experienced soldier, at first seemed to 
entertain great suspicions of what was really the case, 
and advanced up the hill with a resolute face, as if he 
was determined to dislodge me. 

Although 1 had no clianco of contending with him, I 
determined not to give way till 1 was forced; and suf¬ 
fering him calmly to come completely witliin shot, I 
ordered the arquehusiers to fire, and then spring upon 
their horses. This was done through the hedges with 
considerable cfTcct; several of the shots tolling in the 
midst of Martiguo’s own troop, and producing great 
confusion, while what seemed to them a body of fresh 
cavalry ap])eai'ed behind the hedges, and decided their 
retreat. The shortnefB of the daylight at that period of 
the year favoured n'bt a little the l)uke of Anjou; for, 
on the aiTival of the admiral, who had been led several 
miles out of his way, the day was found to he too near 
the close for my furtlier advantage to be gained. 

Not a few diihculties and dangers, however, presented 
themselves to the Protestant army, when it contem¬ 
plated a retreat; and the prince determined to stop 
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upon the ground he oeinjpied. : Just as it -was turning 
dark, this rcsohition was notified to me by an officer, 
who brought mo also high ptuises from the prince, not 
for having fought well, but for having avoided fighting. 
Itis ordtTs now wore to retreat a little from the ground 
I hod taken up, and to do my best to cover Jiis right 
flank,—sending him instant notice of attack, and making 
what head against the enemy I could, in order to give 
him time for preparation. He would have sent me more 
men, ho said, but the position that both ho, and the 
admiral occupied was so hazardous, he could not spare 
any. 

My retreat was easily effected; but as I came down 
the lull, I was somewhat alarmed and surOTsed by 
seeing a large body of men moving up in the dusk, 
across one of the wide opm plains of that part of the 
country. In the dim twilight, I could not distinguish 
anything further than that thert^ must bo two or three 
thousand men, with what seemed to be artillery; and 
T w'as upon the eve of sending ofi‘ intelligence of the 
fact to the Prince do Oond6, when the sound of some 
bells, such as they, hang rpnnd the necks of the draft 
oxen, caught my car, and mado me comprehend at once 
wliat sori. of an apparition tliis was. It proved that a 
rascally guide who had accompanied the attendants, 
camp followers, and otlicrs bringing up our baggage, had 
misled this important body also, and was guiding it direct 
into the midst of the Duke of Anjou’s men. 

An immense booty it certainly would have afforded to 
the Catholics, had I not fortunately met the mass of 
rabble, horse-boys, sutlers, bad men, bad women, and 
baggage-waggons, that was trooping on into tbo hands 
of the enemy. Approaching cautiously, that I might 
bo quite, sure I was right, I called out as soon as I had 
ascertained the fact, and commanded this great pro¬ 
cession to halt. At the very first word, the guide, it 
seems, would have fled; hut the leader of the party, who 
was a man of some execution, and an old soldier, Lad 
entertained suspicions for some time that aU was not 
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rigM, and on tho mto’s attempt to spur away, shot him 
through the head. 

As soon as .some explanations had taken place be¬ 
tween myself and the rest, a scheme struck me, which I 
instantly proceeded to put in practice. All the men were 
very willing to put themselves under niy command; and, 
returning up the hill till I came within sight of the lights 
in the enemy’s camp, I formed an encampment there, 
defending it as well as I could with carts and waggqjis. 
I then collected together all the most likely varlets that 
I could find, put my own men in command over them, 
and arming them to tin? best of my power, prepared to 
defend that post in Case of need, making sure that, for 
an 'hour or two at least, I could completely cov(‘p the 
right of the Prince do Coud6. 1 despatched a messenger 
to him, however, to tell him what had occurred, and to 
say that if he thought fit, when he and the admiral fired 
their cannon at nine o’clock, as was customary, I woidd 
do the same, as there was an old dismounted culverine 
in one of the baggage-waggons, which would the more 
comph'tely serve to impose upon the enemy. 

On his return, the messenger told me the prince 
laughed liearlily; and, entering into the sjnrit of the 
thing at once, bade me follow out my plan according to 
my own proposal. It took some time, indiu-d, to get 
out the culverine, to place it in such a position that it 
could be fiired without danger, and to draw out a nail 
which had been driven into the touchhole. This was 
all accom^dished, however, before the time appointed; 
and no sooner was the gun fired from the quarters of 
the Prince de Confix, than the admiral on one hill, and 
I on the other, shot off our ordnance, doubtless much to 
the surprise, and soinewhat to the consternation, of the 
camp below. 

Indeed, it formed a scene altogether not a little 
striking and beautiful; and somewhat ih^osing and 
majestic it must have appeared to the encmj^; who could 
see it all at oneo. I had gone forth to fire the culve¬ 
rine myself, fancying that what between its antiquity 
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Bitd the qjuantity of powder with which ii /ud been 
crammed in order to make the report the louder, it 
might do what it did not, and burst under the opera¬ 
tion ; and as I gazed orer the range of,the camp—with 
.the immense numbers of fires to. keep the people warm, 
which had been lighted all along the hn^, blazing 
brightly over a great extent of the opposite hill, and 
sweeping quite down across the mouth of the valley 
where the Prince de Condfe’s division remained till tfc 
illumination was taken up again by my own little en¬ 
campment on those heights—I myself experienced feel¬ 
ings not a little akin to me. There, too, at about the 
distance of three quarters of a mile, were all the fires 
and torches in the camp of the Duke of Anjou; while 
between that globe of light and the semicircle of fire 
that surrounded it, remained a dark black ring, on 
.which the struggle of the morning had been carried on, 
and in the expanse of which nothing was now to bo 
seen but a single lantern, or a flambeau wandering 
licro and there, and seeking for the wounded or the 
dead. 

As [ stood and gazed over the scene, the murmur of 
the nieri'inient that was kept up by the varlets and 
people of the little encampment behind me, was homo 
away by the gale which blew strong from the north¬ 
east ; and a lew minutes after the guns had been fired, 
wafted upon the wings of the wind, from tlio camp of 
the admiral, came suddenly one of the Protektant 
■ pi.ilms, sung by several thousands of voices at once, 
and sweeping moui-nfully but sweetly through the daik 
and solemn night. If I joined not in the melody, I 
joined at least in the prayer that it conveyed on high; 
and I was listening sail with »o small delight, .when 
the youth Andriot plucked me by the sleeve, and told 
me there was somebody who wished to.speak with me in 
the encampment. 

There was a meaning look in the boy’s face,—a mix¬ 
ture of joy and archness, which I did not at all under¬ 
stand; out I followed without further question to a 
tent which had been prepared for me, add towards 
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which be now led the way. There were li^ts within, 
and a ^ood number of people BtondiBg round it; and 
in drai^ig back the flap of Uie tent, 1 saw a table laid 
ont with a very, splendid supper, which, as I afterwards 
&and, had been prepared for the Prince de Condi, who, 
probably^ that nieht went without. 

But that which aurprised me much more (for I was 
well awaro that the whole proriaiona of the army were 
with my part of the encmnpment) was to tee a respect* 
able-looking elderly lady with her back towards mo, 
and an old man with wmte hair bending down to point 
out to her something in a book upon the table. The 
little noise 1 made in entering dia not disturb them; 
but my tirst step in the tent caused the old man to 
raise his head, and, to my inexpressible astonishment, 
1 beheld good Monsieur La while the old lady, 
turning round, displayed to my sight the well-known 
features of her who Imd been the faithful attendant 
of the former Baroness de Blonc&rd, and siuco the 
attached, though humble, Mend of her daughter. 



CHAPTEE X. 

It was evident fiom the madoner in which La Tour 
and' the old lady, whom we called Dame Marguclette, 
received me, that they liad been already acquainted 
with the fact of my being there; and, therefore, there 
was no degree of astonishment whatever in tlioir ooun* 
tenauces, though much jnr. I thought they would 
have devoured me; but when the hrst expressious of 
gladness and satiB^tion were over, I remarked a great 
change in the countenance of the good old pastor. Tho 
few months that I had been absent sconicd to bavo 
worn and broken him more than several years Lad 
done at a preceding period; and there were also lines 
of much care and thought about his brow and eyes, 
and a melancholy expression round his mouth, which 
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was very painM *o me to behold. Ifo)? was my good old 
friend Dame Marguelette as well-looking or as hale as 
when 1 left her,; but they, on the other hand, could 
hardly find words , to express how much improved I 
appcsired to them in personal appemnce since I had 
quilted the chateau. , 

After a few minutes given to mutual gratulations, 
my next questions, of course, were, where was the baron, 
and what brought them there P 

“ Alas! niy son,” replied La Tour, “ where the 
baron is I cannot well tell you; but I much fear that 
he is in the hands of the enemy. I trust it is not with 
his own consent; but I fully believe with the consent 
and by the arrangement of the woman whom he has 
so madly made his wife. But I have a long story to 
tell you, Henri, |yhich will explain the whole; and I 
had better tell it you at once. Alas! yon little know 
what a change has taken place since you were at Blanc- 
ford. 

Ho then went on to tell mo all that had occurred, 
drawing a sad picture of a wretched and miserably 
family. The baroness he depicted as harsh, haughty, 
and unprincipled,—capricious to such a degree that 
there was no cnlculating upon any determination for 
a whole day, and only chequering the most idle and 
licentious levity with occasional fits of violent passion, 
or long hours of gloomy sullonness. The baron, on 
his part, evidently both contemned and despised her; 
and yet, as we so frequently see, the woman who had 
acquired a tie upon him by his passions and his vices, 
ruled him like a slave by his weaknesses, even after his 
passions had been sated. The conduct of both to the 
children of the late baroness was anything. La Tour 
said, but what it should be; though, towards Louise, the- 
old man said, her fether displayed strong affection, and 
sought her society when he seemed to fly from that of 
any one else. As to the religion of the baroness, the 
Protestant minister declared Ms solemn belief that she 
had none; but if she had a loaning either way, it waa 
towards Catholicism. Ho feared very mqch, too, he 
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added, he feared verr much that the h^on himself was 
waveij^ng in his fhith. “ And that fear,” said he, “ has 
induced mo to cast every other consideration behind me, 
and to remain with the poor children, stiU to guard their 
minds from perversion as far as possible! ” 

The time since my departure had thus passed, ho 
said, in the most comfortless state of discontent on all 
parties, until at length the baron had declared, that if 
he conld not obtain letters of protection to reside unmo¬ 
lested in Paris with his whole household, he would take 
arms and join the Protestant forces. 

It was the policy of the Court of France at that time, 
by eveiT sort of bribe, by every promise of immunity 
and iumicement that cordd be held out, to prevent the 
lukewarm Protestauts &om joining the more zealous 
ones ill arms. The words of the %ron was -speedily 
uoised abroad; and with no greater space of time than 
was necessary for a courier to travel post-haste from 
Bordeaux to Paris, and from Paris to Itedbaux, a safe- 
conduct for the baron and every one w'hoso name he 
ichose to insert in it, arrived at the chateau do Bkneford, 
with the sole condition annexed, that he should present 
himself at the Court as speedily as possible, where 
every sort of honour and distinction, it was said, awaited 
him. 

“ His resolution was ijaken in a moment,” continued 
La Tour; “ and he proposed to me, ungraciously enough, 
indeed, that my name should be . put in the Ust. For 
the chUdren's sake, and especially for the sake of dear 
Louise, I suffered it to be done: and we advauced by slow 
journeys altogether, till yesterday morning, when, the 
Daroness declaring that, by pushing forward to Chatelle- 
rault, and theilce to Laselle, they would put the Vienne 
and the Creux between them and the contending armies, 
and thus pass on to Paris without interruption, all the 
heavy baggage, and several of the servants and retainers, 
together with the old men and women of the party, such 
as myself and Dame Marguelette, were directed to fol¬ 
low more slowly. But I yesterday heard the baroness 
speaking with one of the guides who had been hired to 
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conduct thenf^ not long b^ore they -went, in such a 
manner as to convince me that she, at least, wojild not 
be ill-pleased to fall into the hands of the Catholic army. 
The baron and the rest went bn j and though they pro¬ 
mised to send back a messenger to tell jis when they had 
safely passed the Vienne, none has ever come near us; 
and this morning wn fell in with the baggage of our own 
army, and came on with it, thinking that we should be 
in greater security. 

“ But where is Louise ? ” I ciaed, immediately. “ HavQ 
they taken her on with them?” 

“ Alas! yes, my son,” replied the pastor. “ All tho 
younger people have gone on; mad I (To not believe that 
the baroness will at all grieve that they riibuld be sepa¬ 
rated from those who have hitheato had the charge and 
direction of thew yoyth.” . 

These tidings made me, I acknowledge, very uneasy; 
and I meditated for some time without ary reply, re¬ 
volving in my mind a jdan for gaining more certain in¬ 
formation regarding my relations. I reflected that if 
they had taken the road towards Chatellerault at all, and 
been made prisoners, they must have fallen in with somo 
of the troops of the Duke of Anjou’s left wing, proba¬ 
bly under La Vallette,- and I therefore, resolved, if pos- 
•siDle, the next morning, to make an excursion on my 
own right, and attempt to carry off some prisoners, who 
might give*me information. 

Tn the meanwhile, I found that tho baron’s baggage, ' 
and all his old servants, were in .the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the spot where they had erected my tent; 
and I took care that everyfWng should be done to make 
the people comfortable. 

I was somewhat uneasy, "however, at not seeing good 
Martin Vern and his nephew, who, I knew, must have 
remained with the baggage when the Prince de Conde 
advanced. I according^ sent out Andriot, and one or 
two others, to seek, for them, which was somewhat of a 
difficult task; as the waggons, and carts, and horses, 
and tents that formed my encampment were.spread over ’ 
a very large space of ground. They were found at Imigth, 
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however, together with the Prince de CoflO^’B Intendant, 
wandering about at the extreme end of the encampment, 
not clibosiug to trust th^nselves without a guide ia the 
wide chaos of all sorbs, of rascals and lumber that it 
contained. Gro^ Martin Vern seemed not a little dis- 
conteutod.with ffls esroedition, and declared that, as soon 
as li(* had seen the ftince ^ Oonde on the following 
morning, and had settled with him the business that 
brought him thither, h§ and his nephew would make the 
^best of their way to Paris. 

1 now bethought me, that if, by the mistake or ras¬ 
cality of the guide, the ■ baggage of the Protestants had 
fallen into the liands oi the enemy, my whole little fortune 
would have been also swept away, and that I should 
have been left nearly in the same condition as that in 
which 1 had joined the army. How to remt*dy this, and 
to put my treasure beyond the chances of war, 1 did not 
know; but to consult Martin Vem seemed the surest 
plan of obtaining good advice, and he immediately pro* 
posed that 1 should place the money in his hands, winch, 
as he explained to me, was the common custom with 
those who had lloating.sums which they wished to put in 
security. 

j\8, from all I bad seen, I had not the slightest doubt 
of the good man’s integrity, I acceded without hesita¬ 
tion, but only asked, “Are yon not more likely to lose 
it in travelling through the country unprotfected, than 
even I am in the midst of an army ? ” 

“Not a single crown of it,” he said, laughing, “will 
ever go out of this camp> The Prince do Condc will 
have it all, and glad to get it. He is to receive two hun¬ 
dred thousand <a5@rwns at Niort, from a Jewish house 
with whom you,.j^Oiu^elf have had some dealings; part 
of the sum is oB my account, and gold and silver plate 
to the full .am^funt is by this time in my brother’s hands 
in Paris. The prince will be glad enough to have your 
six thousand crowns in ready money, instead of my bill 
upon Niort, which is the only way 1 should pay him. 
I give.you an acknowledgment for the money, paj'ablo 
on demand ■ ,and if you should want it, or any part of it, 
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you have nothing to do but to Show my acknowledg¬ 
ment to any banker or mercbairf:, and draw iim>n me 
wliat is called a bill of exchange. "Were it not i'eft these 
bills, my good young friend, in such troublous times as 
the present, no merchant yroold. venture to stir out of 
his own city, for fesm of being skinned alive en account 
of the money on his person.” 

On this explanation, the monw was soon sent for and 
readily found; for my baggage had all been collected 
togetlier round the tent, and the ground in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity was kept, clear by my own people. After 
paying, over to Martin Vern the six tliousand crowns, 
deducting the sum that I had sent him for the redemp¬ 
tion of the knil'o, there still remained in my hands nearl y 
five hundred crowns; and, with many thanks, I repaid 
to the gOQC^ pastor, La Tour, the sum I had borrowed 
from him on quitting the chateau of Llauci'ord. 

“I would not take it from you, my son,” ho said, 
“ but I see your exertions have been blessed wii.h suc¬ 
cess* and that you have already become what I may well 
consider enormously rich.” 

I would not tell him how changed my estimation of 
•enormous riches was, as I could »ot explain to him— 
perhaps not even to myseli^the causes of tliat change; 
but, even while we were speaking upon this subject, a 


message from the Prince do Conde came to the lent, 
seeking his Intendant and Martin Vem, who accordingly 
sped away in all haste to confer with that general. 

“ Will you let some of your men carry tliis gold for 
me ? ” said Martin Vem; adding, with a smile, “ This will 
ihsime me a mighty warm reception from his highness.” 

Taking care that he should have a Buffieient escort, I 
turned when tho merchant was gone, to his nephew, and 
asked him how he relished the thoughts of this imme¬ 
diate journey to Paris, and whether his military ardour 
was or was not at an end. To my surprise, however, I 
found that ho was as touch changed in some of his 
feelings as 1 was in some of mine; and for the first time 
I learned the cause of his whole conduct. 

“ You must know,” he said, “that whenJL’ was living 
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in Bordeaux, not lo^ before imv fatber’a death, wo be¬ 
came acquainted wiw a nxercbant’a widotv and her 
daughter, ao well to do io the world, that it was pro¬ 
posed 1 should marr^ the young lady. She was \ery 
beautiful; and I fancied myself oeaperately iu love w ith 
her. Jndqcd, I belioTe'I was ao; W she liad got her 
head fillcdjW'ith ideas of battles and military glory ; and 
though she coquetted with mu a good deal, and gai e mo 
every cneoui-ageinont, so as to raiae my passion to the 
highest piteh, yet she declared that she would never give 
her hand to any one but a soldier, or one, at least, who 
liad seen some service. If I would go and fight, hh(' 
said, for two or three campaigns, slie liked me well 
enough to promise to marry me; but she would-not 
consent upon any other eoudition. My father was so 
enraged that he broke off the match altogether; and, 
dying shortly after, left me under the cliarge of my 
uncle, who was even more avorso to it than himself. 1 
could not see with their eyes at first, aud thought of 
notlinig but bow beautiful she was; but, afterwards, 
when I,had done quite enough to show that it was not 
fcai priwented me from being a soldier, and was lying 
at Aiigoulfi.ne iu sickpess and in pain, 1 began to think 
that she must have been a very selfish aud incousiderate 
person, to wish me to expose myself to such things for 
the mere gratificotion of her vanity. If she loved me at 
all, she ought to have loved me sufficieutly as 1 was,— 
plain Marlin Vem; and if she did not lo\e me as I was, 
and could love nothing but a soldier, why, a soldier let 
ber have. As time w'cnt by, and I had plenty of opjjor- 
timily of thinkiug, as you know, 1 beg-iii to find out 
that "l had not loved her as much as 1 thought; and not 
at idl doubting ttet tho quality she uiosl luied in a 
soldier was a slwhd pourpoint and the feather in his 
cap, 1 begun to Ihink tlio only quality that I had liked 
in her was a pair of rosy lips and a pink and white com¬ 
plexion ; aud, therefore, as soon as my uncle proposed 
i(, 1 expressed myself quite willing to go on with him to 
Paris.” 

There wa? something amusing to me iu tho sort of 
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debtor and ereditor oecottut the young Jnan semed to 
keep with his own heart; but as it was now beginning 
to wax late, I did my best to provide aocomtoodation lor 
ail the friends around nte, and telling La Tour that I had 
a scheme for gaining SoUie information, the next morn* 
ing, coneom'ag the baron and his party, I l^d him to 
another tent, leaving good Daiho Margueietto where 
she was, and took my station by one of the watch-fires 
for the nigbt. 

The complete knowledge Ijiat wo have of any little 
stratagem that we attempt, makes us always feat more 
than necessary that it will l)esnspeoted by others; bnt 
on the present occasion, I was not WTong in supposing 
that an attempt might be made by the enemy to discoier 
the amount of the force upon these heights. It was 
even probable that the extent of ^und which we occu¬ 
pied might create suspicion, as position of the ad¬ 
miral and the Prince de Condi was accurately known, 
and it was not jirobahle that they should wcakou them¬ 
selves by suilering a large detachment to occupy that 
hill. Uowever, I caused a number of saddled horses 
and armed men to wait at the point where our camp 
was moat easily app^ched, and 1 remained by the side 
ot the fire, wrapped in my cloak, dozing, perhaps, a little, 
but mote frequently gazing upon the red embers, and 
thinking ol the fate of my sweet Louise. 

Morie Eiulem, who had" kept wptoh there during my 
absence, left me in about half an hsur, to got some re¬ 
freshment. He was long ere he returned: and I cannot 
say that good Morie was ever famous for shortening his 
potations. When ho did como back, he cast himself 
down at the other side of the fire; and fell as sound 
asleep on the hard ground, in the face of the ciiomy, as 
if he had been in the warmest bed of a wcll-limced 
chateau. About five o’dock in the morning, having no 
inori' wood to trim the fire, which was beginning to grow 
very dull, I rose up and wont out beyond the bairieade 
that we had constructed, gazing up at the stars, which 
were shining iii all the clear brightness of a frosty night. 

As I so gazed, I thought I heard sounds from' below; 
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and, kioking down the slope, I clearly saw a body of 
horse and foot advancing slowly and silently towards 
our little camp. Going back quietly in haste, 1 woke 
Mpric Endem, got the men together without any noise, 
stationed the arquebusiers amongst the carts and wag¬ 
gons, witji directions for no one to fire till the gmeral 
order should be given; and then causing my troopers to 
monnt, I brought them close to the spot by which they 
could issue forth uj)on the enemy. I could there, also, 
see the Catholics as th^ approached; and sufiering 
them to advance till within the distance of fifty or sixty 
yards from the camp, I stood a little forward, like a sen¬ 
tinel, and challenged them. They made no answer, but* 
only quickened their pace?; but then, instead of dis¬ 
charging my arquebuse, as a sentinel w'ould have done, 
and leaving any one who liked it to follow my example 
according to the common custom, I gave the word to fire, 
and in a moment a line of sharp flashes ran along the 
face of the carls and waggons, and, sjjringing on my liorse, 
1 led out the men and charged the advancing body down 
the hill. As well as I could see, I singled out tlieir 
eomniaiidcr, with the hope of making him jn-isoner, for 
the body was evidently notbing more than a recon¬ 
noitring party, and not much stronger numerically than 
my own. 

Tho surprise—^for they had not calculated upon such 
a reception—the darkness, to fight in which they wrere 
altogether unaccustomed; and, as 1 imagine, a want of 
complete knowledge of the ground, rendered the resist¬ 
ance of the enemy but momentary; and we drove infantry 
and cavaln* down the hill together, at the point of the 
spear, bearing to the Catholic camp, and to Martigue, 
who had sent them, a somewhat exaggerated account, 
I have a notion, of the strength upon the hill. I some¬ 
how missed the commander in the dark; but I struck 
one man Iroin his horse as he fled, with the staff of my 
lance, and then pointing the iron to his throat, made 
him surrender, rescue or no rescue, and gave him into 
tho hands of the people who followed. We pursued the, 
reconnoitring party as far, or perhaps further, than was 
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prudent; and then returning, I ordered the prisoner to 
be brought up to a somewhat better-lighted &c than the 
one 1 had been sitting at, and asked him the questions 
which 1 liad proposed. 

T found that ho was a common soldier, though of good 
familj'; and on inquiring strictly in I’egard to the- Baron 
de Blaneford and his party, he said that he had heard a 
report in the corps to wiiich he belonged, of that noble¬ 
man having eitluT come in and surrendered himself, or 
having been made pris.oner, with a promise of safety, by 
some of tJio roving parties of the loft wing. He de¬ 
scribed to me, pretty accurately, the part of the camp 
whore ho imagined the baron to be lodged ; and as his 
ovra regiment could not be far from the spot, 1 took it 
for granted that ho was right. I then put him at a small 
ransom tor the sake of the men, and let him go upon 
parole; having taken especial care that he should see 
nothing around him but the grim faces of steel-clad 
horsemoii, and the lighted matches of the arquebusiers. 

By tlio time that all this was accomplished, the eastern 
sky was beginning to grow gray, aud a faint buzzing 
murmur seemed^ to me to indicate some cai-ly movement 
in tlie enemy’s camp, altbdugh the light Avas not yet 
sufficiently strong ibraiiy eye to discern what was taking 
place. The murmur increased and strengthened; but 
of course ! could make no attempt in such circumstances 
witliout ordi'i’s, and I sent down a messenger immedi¬ 
ately to toll Ihe Prince dc Comic what had occurred, and 
to ask for bis instant commands. The reply was short; 
aiid.wi'itten on a scrap of paper, with a piece of black 
chalk. 

“ I think the enemy are decamping,” the note said: “ if 
it should prove so, take what men you have, as soon as 
it is daylight, and hang upon the rear. Tou shall bo 
joined by fifty more as speedily as possible,—all under 
your command. But be not too rash; for it is now 
determined not to risk a battle till the season is more 
advanced.” 

Before the messenger with this notification reached 
mo, what the Prince de Conde had foreseen became 

10 
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evident. By the gray ligM of the morning, I could see 
the spears of the retreafing tomy already winding along 
the opposite hill, within two miles of the outposts of the 
admiral. There was a thick white mist in the valley, 
however, which covered the CothoHc camp, and pre¬ 
vented,me from distinguishing what had taken place 
there; but I judged; from the distance at which the 
cavalry were now seen, that their retreat might bo con- 
sidert^d as secure. 

Giving orders to Moric Endcm to get every man that 
he could muster under arms as fast as possible, I ran to 
the tent of good old La Tour, and besought him not to 
qnit^the army till my return, when I would bring or send 
him some news of tho baron and his family, Martin 
Veru 1 had not an opportunity of seeing, though I 
trusted that, as he had ml my little wealth, and had not 
oven given me such a receipt as he bad promised, 1 should 
find him cm my return. Not that I in the slightest de¬ 
gree doubted his honesty or honour, but that I luiew I 
might have pood ef a part of what T had given him at a 
moment’s notice. No time, however, was now to be 
lost; ami getting into the saddle as speedily as possible, 
I put myself at the head oif my mcm and of the horse 
arquehusiers, and clashed down into the enemy’s eamji at 
full speed. A portion of the baggage, and that in some 
degree valuable, was loft; and Moric Eudcmi, whom I 
had jestingly named the Plunder-master-general, as ho 
cojiduc-ted ail that part of our military proccedLugs, made 
a goodly booty in less than half an hour. 

Ere wo reac'hcjd the end of the valley in pursuit a 
bc)cly of twenty Jhore spears and some arquehusiers 
joiiic’d us, .sent according to his promise by the Prince dc 
Coude, and theit leader brought me an order to follow 
the enemy as Hu as possible, and not to leave them unless 
I was compelled, tul they were two days’ march from 
thc'ir former camp. I had neither tents nor auy other 
kind of baggage with me, and for a moment thought ot‘ 
sending back to bid the servants and horse-boys follow; 
but recollecting of how much importance it was to lose 
no time, I.urged on tho pursuit, and speedily overtook 
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ft small body»Btraggling from tlm reajf-goard, whom we 
drove in upon the rest at the point of the spear. 

The appearance of the horse-arjmebusiers behind us, 
fw they had not been quite so rapid in thefr’movements 
as the men at arms were, gave the idea of a much more 
considerable body of pursuers than really followed the 
enemy; and a small troop of cavalry fimed about and 
charged. Amongst them was a mere youth; but the 
w'hoie were routed in a moment, and the boy, thrown to 
the ground, was absolutely under my horse’s feet. Hpw 
he escaped unhurt I do not know; but I helped him to 
rise, and scarcely thinking what I did, but looking on 
him as a mere child, I bade him remount his horse, and 
get back as fast as he could. JTe took me at my word, 
and I did not see him again, though more than once 
during the re^t of the day we met a body of the enemy 
in pretty sharp encounter. 

During that night, 1 slept at a small village somewhat 
in the rear of the enemy; and on the following day 
found it necessary to urge the pursuit soomwhat more 
cautiously, for here we were, in dl not one hundred and 
twenty men, nearly thirty miles distant from the Pro- 
to.’itaiit army, and without anything to fall back upon. 
To cut off tdragglera, therefore, was all that we could 
do; but towards' evening we took somt; prisoners, 
from whom I learned tidings that 1 was anxious to 
obtain. 

The Duke of Anjou had by this time halted imd en- 
camjx-d for the night; and the prisoners uifonncd me 
that they belonged to the regiment of Monsieur de la 
Tsdlctte. On questioning thorn concerning the Baron de 
Blaneford, one of them, who seemed their leader, as¬ 
sured mo that he knew that gentleman and all his 
family were detained as prisoners by the Duke of Mont- 
pensier. He seemed a somewhat willing prisoner, the 
man added, and wiis not guarded at jdl strictly, but 
left under the eyes of the Marquis dc la Vallctte ami his 
regimeut. Their tents, he said, wore on the extreme 
verge of the camp, to the rigjit of the hue of Jiuirch ; and 
the ease of carrying off the whole party seemed to me 
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BO great, that I determined to make the ettcmpt that 
night. 

We were still at some distance from the camp; but 
to make the enterprise more secure, I retired a little 
furtlicr still, to a village called Scorbc, and there re¬ 
mained (|iiict, waiting with not a little impatience for the 
first hour of night, which, as I well knew, is of all 
others the time when a camp is left most exposed— 
when the men, first feeling themselves relieved from 
the vigilance, activity, and labour of the day, are thrown 
more completely off their guard than at any other 
period. 

Here, in the meantime, I made all my arrange¬ 
ments with Moric Endem and the loader of the arque- 
busiers. The prisoners were safely locked nj> in a bam 
belonging to a neighbouring farm, and their horses, 
.appropriated to our use, were destined to act a part 
which will speedily be seen. 


CHAPTEE XI. 

It was intensely cold when, just as it was turning dusk, 
wo set out from the little village upon our projected 
expedition. The ground was as hard as irou, every 
stream was held in icy shackles, and there was a dull 
stillness in' the air as if even the very sounds were 
frozen. The shrill wintry melody of the robin had 
ceased, tho lowing of -the cattle was over, and the crow¬ 
ing of tho watchful cock, heard in some far distant farm, 
which once, and once only, broke the Stilluess as we 
proceeded, made it seem more profound the moment the 
sound had ceased. Notwithstanding the intensity of 
the cold, or rather, perhaps, as a consequence of it, the 
whole ground was covered with a light white mist. ' It 
could not he called a fog; and yet it, together with 
the duskiness of the hour, rendered all the surrounding 
objects dillicult to he seen, magniiying them in size, and 
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even seeming to distort them in shape. There was no 
wind to move the light vapoury cloud that lay upon tho 
surface of the earth; but as we rode on, soiuctimes 
climbing high up over the slopes where the ground was 
more clear, we could see the distant stars peeping 
through with a faint and doubtful glimmer; ^ut when¬ 
ever we were upon the low grounds, nothing uhatever 
could be sebn around us at a greater distance than 
twenty yards. 

The arrangements which 1 had made were, that Moric 
Endem, myself, and eight othera,' should keep in advance 
of the party till we came near tho camp of the enemy. 
I was tlien to go on alone, endeavouring to find out the 
tents which the prisoner had described us the lodging of 
the Baron dc Blancford. As soon as we had found it, 1 
was to return and draw up my men; the greater part of 
them with the arquebusiers were to remain in the nearest 
sheltered spot I could find, and live or six others holding 
saddled horses, on two of which 1 had contrived to place 
pillions for Louise and the baroness, were to he as near 
as I could bring them with safety to tho eamp. Having 
arranged all this, X and the nine who had accompanied 
me in advance were to dismount, and taking u])on our 
l)acks some sacks stuffed with straw, which we had 
brought from the village, we wore to walk lorward and 
attempt to enter the camp as a foraging party. 

I felt sure that the enemy, having now discovered 
that they were not followed by tho bulk of the'Pro¬ 
testant army, would be, as indeed they always were, in 
a very lax and careless state, and I doubted not that tho 
word would never he asked, and that we should he ad¬ 
mitted without difficulty. In the first instance, how(>ver, 
the whole party liad nearly been discovered, for in the 
darkness and the mist, instead of coming upon tlic tents 
where we should have seen lights more readily, wc sud¬ 
denly found ourselves at the hack of a village which was 
stationed at the head of tho right wing, and the loud 
sound of merriment from within was the first thing that 
gave us any intimation of our danger. 

Drawing back as quietly and stealthily as possible, 
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we passed round a small bank of osiers that grew by s 
little stream, and then clearly distinguished the tents to 
which I had been directed, by the lights which were 
seen scattered here and there, and which seemed dim 
and enlarged through the mist. I now found the de¬ 
scription w'hich the man had given so accurate, that I 
could tell*perfectly where I was at every step; and 
numbering the tents onward, from a large •pavihon be¬ 
longing to Martigue, the Mtieth tent on that side 
brought me to tho spot where the Baron de Blancford 
was said to bo lodged. 

We had ridden slowly along, skirting the bank of 
osiers which I have mentioned, upon a little eminence 
between it and the enemy’s camp; and stationing my 
arquebusiers and spare lances behind, with the 1 «kI 
horses, just covered by tho brow, the party assigned to 
enter the camp dismounted. Taking our sack.s upon 
our backs, we approached the tents; and, to say the 
truth, the enterprise was somewhat hazardous to the 
undertakers thereof, and somewhat rash. We had to 
recollect that, if we were taken, though we were in arms, 
and had every signal of the Protestant party about us, 
yet it was not at all improbable that, in those days, we 
should be hanged at once for spies. However, we were 
not persons to be much daunted by the thought of 
consequences, and we walked boldly forward towards 
tho tents. 

As we had skirted along from the village to the spot 
where I had halted the chief body of my men, wc had 
seen nothing to give us any alarm. The buzz, the noise, 
the merriment of a camp were heard, it is true, but were 
heard from a distance; and where we were, reigned all 
the stillness and quietness of the suburb, as it were. No 
sight was to be seen indicating human life, except, every 
now and then, beheld through the canvas street, some 
tall form, magnified by the mist, either accidentally 
crossing the light of a watch-fire, or bending dowm to 
stir it into a brighter blaze. Not a soldier who could 
help it, put out the unsheltered' head in that intense 
frost; and as the wine in the neighbourhood was cheap 
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ond abundant, every opportunity had been given by the 
generals to keep up the warmth of tho body, by deep 
potations taken in the tents and houses. 

Fixing upon the tents which I conceived to be as- 
simed to the Baron de Blancford, and which I had been 
told were six ‘ in number, I gave Moric Endem and 
Andriot, who accompanied me, full directions* what to 
do on their part, while I, with tw'o of the other men, 
proceeded to the principal tent, to liberate the baron 
and liis family. Bearing, then, our sacks upon our 
shoukh'rs, we approached a little breast-work which 
seemed to have been constructed on some former occa¬ 
sion, and entered a gap therein, when a soldier, who had 
been sitting in the ditch beyond, started up with his 
pike in his hand, and demanded the pass-W'ord. I mur¬ 
mured out something that he did not hear, keeping 
myself prepared, however, in case he persisted, to cut 
him down at once; but he seemed little disposed to take 
any very exact note of our proceedings; and seeing the 
sacks, he took us, as I hoped ho would, for a foraging 
party, and, consequently, suffered us to pass, without 
making me repeat the word more than once, though I 
cannot suppose that my reply was at all like it. As 
soon as we were within the camp, each man applied 
himself to his task, and, without taking any note of 
what the others were about, I, with two stout fellows 
behind me, approached the largest of the tents, and 
throwing down the sacks, I pulled back the canvas and 
entered. The moment that 1 did so, I found that I was 
so lar right. The Baron de Blancford was before me 
seated at a table with wine upon it, and some dried fruit, 
lie was quite alone, without even a page; but there was 
a division in the tent, and I concluded the rest of his 
family were in the chamber beyond. 

Immediately on tbe entrance of myself and my two 
followers, be rose and looked at us with some supriso, 
deinanding, “ What want you, gentlemen ? Do you come 
from the Duke of Montpensier ? *’ 

Holding up my finger for the purpose of making bim 
understand not to speak loud, I raised tbe visor of my 
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casque, saying, “ My lord, I heard you were a prisoner, 
contrary to the tenor of the safe-conduct which you 
bear, and therefore I have come at once to libcrato you. 
Horses and guards are waiting. If you choose to em¬ 
brace the opportunity, you may be free at once.” 

I never in my life beheld utter astonishment so com¬ 
pletely dfpicted on a human countenance as on his. 

“ Henri de Cerons! ” he exclaimed, gazing at mo as if 
he could scarcely believe his eyes, *• is this true P can 
this be true, or is it a dream?” 

“ It is-truc, my lord,” I replied, “ perfectly true. But 
we have no time to lose, if you would fcakc advantage of 
the moment of escape. My men are propariug your ser¬ 
vants, and I will ensure your perfect safety to the camp 
of th(! Prince de Cond6.” 

He still continued to gaze at me for a moment, as if 
he yet could scarcely convince hiinscdf that it was all 
true; but the next instant he ashed, “ And do you really 
still, Henri, take such an interest in me and mine as to 
risk your life to free us ? ” 

“tudecd, my lord, I do,” I replied. “ I believe you 
have not understood me rightly in former days; but my 
love and gratitude to you, and others that are gone, be¬ 
lieve me, are quite as lively as any one could rccpiire or 
wish.” 

He seemed somt'what touched, aud mused a monieut; 
but, just as he was about to reply, the baroness enlerod 
fi’om tlie inner part of the tent, aud in an instant the 
evil spirit seemed to come over liim again. 

“ No,” he said, “ no; 1 must not and I c.aunot go. 
Tht'y detain me only till they ascertain tlic accuracy of 
my safe-conduct. No, sir: I fear you have taken this 
trouble for nothmg.” 

“ Are you, my lord, quite decided ? ” T said; “ for this 
can never he risked again, livery moment that 1 slay 
liei;e is, as you know, full of peril; but the moment is 
before you, if you elioose to seize it.” 

AVhilc I was speaking, the baroness came round tlie 
table towards juc, gazed in mv face v^ith a look of 
coquettish wonder, aud, ere her husband could answer, 
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exclaimed, “ Good heavens! this is the young goiitlcraan 
who only suffered one to see him for a moment at Hlauc- 
ford; and him he really had the generosity to come lather 
in order to rescue us ? ” 

“ Whatever he has come here for, madam,” answered 
the baron, “ he comes, as you well know, in vain; for, 
of course, wo must remain w'ith the king’s li-oops, till 
the authenticity of our safe-conduct is ascertained.” 

“ !N'ay, but speak gently, baron,” said . the lady, 
“ speak'gently, lor pity’s sake. Sorely you are in¬ 
debted to him.” 

“I am,” said the baron, “but-” 

At that moment, close to where we stood, burst forth 
the report of a pistol-shot, with some loud tongues 
speaking. 

“ Como you or not, my lord ? ” 1 cried; “ this is the 
last moment.” 

“ or course T come not,” replied the baron. “ Go, 
go, Henri,” he added, with a momentary emotion of 
feeling: “I thank you, I thauk you, but 1 cannot 
come.” 

1 left the tout instantly, with some disappointincut 
that, even in that short moment, I had not behold 
Louise. The moment I was beyond the canvas walls, 
however, the voice of Moric Endcm mot my car, and I 
darted towards the spot whore we had left the smitry. 

“ This way, six-, this way,” cried Mono, as soon as he 
perceived me by tlic light of the lire; “ I have been 
obliged to shoot the j)ikeman, aud wo shall have them 
aU upon us in a minute. See, see, there are sonu' fel¬ 
lows coming up there. Arc not your friends ready ?— 
Then you must leave them; for, by heavens, we shall 
have hot work before we make our escape.” 

“ They do not come, Moric, they do not come,” I 
cried, hurrying on towards the gap. “ Could you not 
have dealt with him more quietly? Kre-arms make 
such a noise.” 

“ He kept me off with his pike,” said Moric, speaking 
as we hurried along, “ tmdif I hadn’t shot him ho would 
have stopped the lady.” 
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“ What lady, in the name of Heaven ? ” I exclaimed, 
pausing in astonishment, when Mono seized me hy the 
arm, saying,— 

“ Como on, come on, my lord! There’s no stopping 
to think now!—I mean the lady Andriot brouglit out.” 

I paused not an instant longer, but hurried on hke 
lightning to the spot where the led horses were held. 
The mist prevented me from seeing anything till I vras 
dose ujKm them; but then, to my confusion and con¬ 
sternation, I beheld seated on the pillion beliind the lad 
Andriot, the light, beautiful figure of Louise de Blanc- 
ford, with no other covering against the cold of the 
night but a thick veil thrown over her head. 

“ G-ood God! ” I exclaimed, running up, “ they have 
made a mistake, Louise;—dear Louise, your father will 
not eoiiie, and to take you hack would cost my life and 
that of every one with me.” 

“ Then you shall not go, Henri,” she said, instantly 
recognising me, and holding out her arms towards me; 
“you w’ill take care of me, yoh will protect me till I can 
go back to my father in safety.” 

“ But you are not dressed, dear child, for such a night 
as this,” 1 cried. “Where is my horse? Give me the 
cloak from the saddle-bow.” 

And throwiug it over her shoulders, I was obsping it 
around her neck, when Moric Endem shook me violently 
by tlio arm, exdaiming, “ Mount, mount. Seigneur de 
Oerous, and begone! They are already in the saddle 
and after us!” 

1 sprang upon my horse’s hack in a moment, snatched 
my s])ear from one of the hoys, and, turning to Andriot, 
exclaimed, “ Do you know the way exactly back to the 
village of Scorbe ? ” 

“ Every step, sir,” he answered boldly. 

“Away, then,” 1 cried, “away, on before! You, 
Moric, ajid the rest accompany the lady and protect 
her. I will soon make these pursuers turn upon their, 
steps.” 

“ I stay with you, sir,” replied Moric. “ Ailivault 
and the rest"on with the lady and the boy!” 
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Andriot, who was an excellent horseman, dashed down 
the side of the hill, crossed the little stream, and away 
over the lea, while I with Moric galloped down to the 
arquebusiers by the osier bank, and the body of lances 
that I had left at the corner. We* had scarcely reached 
them when the horses of the pursuers stopped upon the 
brow of the hill, and though we could not sed them, wo 
could hear them shouting, as they turned towards the 
camp, “ Torches! bring torches! They must be down 
here,.! Thdy cannot escape. There are many on foot, 
for wo saw them!” 

A minute after, a glare of light, as of a number of 
links and torches, appeared coming up from the camp, 
jmd we could sec the figures of some fifteen or twenty 
men at arms on horseback, shining out upon the red 
back-ground of the mingled mist and torch-light. 

“ Now, arquebusiers,” I said, “ give them one volley, 
then quick u])on your horses, and off back to the village.” 

TJic fire-arms were lowered in a moment, and, just 
as s6iue fresh men, to the amount of twenty or thirty 
more, were coming over the slope, our osier bank bla/.ed 
with a long lino of fire. Down went five or six of the 
coming horses and men, and the arquebusiers springing 
on their horses obeyed the orders they had received. 

“What say you, lauccs?” I cried. “We will never 
ride oft’ without striking a blow.” 

“ Upon them, upon them, lucky captain,” cried the 
men; and, though we had the hill against us, we 
galloped up with our lances levelled upon the enemy, 
who were already in a state of hesitation and confusion 
from the unexpected tire they had encountered, and 
who began to fly at the very sound of charging horse, 
which they could not see sulBciontly to distinguish the 
numbers. In this terrible state we drove them in, one 
tumbling over the other, horses and torches, and officers 
and men, all well nigh frightened out of their wits, and 
more than one meeting the fate of a coward by the 
stroke of a lance in the back. , One man had brought 
out, it would seem, with liim the comet of his troop, 
and had very nearly got into the gap in safely; but I' 
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was up with him just as he was struggling to push his 
way forward before the other fugitives. 1 c.aught hold 
of the standard pole; and, raising the staff of my lance 
in my hand, I struck him a blow upon the cowai’dly 
head that felled him to the earth. 

“Here, take the comet, Moric,” I replied. “And 
now, my Jiien, we will wish them good jught.” 

A loud laugh burst from those who heard me, which, 
I believe, impressed upon the flyers a notion that we 
were perfects secure m our numbers, more than any 
other part of the aftray, and I heard afterwards that it 
was reported in the camp of the l)uc d’Anjou, that I 
had beat up the quarters of La Valctte with five hun¬ 
dred men. 

We then passed the stream and the osier bank in 
safety, and whether we were again pursued or not 
during the night 1 cannot tell. With the horse arque- 
busiers we easily came up, for they had lingered a 
moment or two upon the opposite 8loj)e, with some 
anxiety about our late; but wo rode on for some way 
afterwards without seeing anything ol‘ Jjoulse or her 
escort, and 1 began to feel apprehensions lost they 
should have missed their way. The log was inei’casing 
in dcusity, the frost was most intense, and, though more 
than once we halted to listen if horses’ feet could he dis¬ 
tinguished, not a sound broke the stilLuoss of the niglit. 

We had ridden about a league and a lialf, and it now 
became a question, for a moment, whether we wore 
ourselves on the right road, hut the unfailing s.'ig.aeity 
of Moric Endem poitlted out marks which proved that 
we w'cre not mistoken. There was a tree here that 
looked like an old. Buttling woman, with a bottle under 
her arm; there Was a small maiterie there with some 
trees round it, which looked like a partridge garnished 
with endivc,i‘and on we went in perfect seemfity upon 
our road for two or three miles further. 

“ Hark!” cried Moric Endem, as we were going over 
a gentle slope: “ there was a pistol-shot, far oft' to the 
left. It may be a signal that they have lost their way.” 

We halted and listened, and, as the wind, though \ery 
light, was from that side, I thought I heard tho sound 
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of horses’ feet. I bade them then fire an arquebuse in 
return, and two minutes after another pistol-shot vras 
heard, 'which at once confirmed the supposition of Moric 
Eiidciu. 

Turning our horses that way with a shout and a 
halloo, we rode on as fast as we could, and, at the dis¬ 
tance of about two miles to the left of the tnte road, wo 
camo up with a party which proved to be that w'o were 
in search of. Eiding up to the aide of Louise, 1 bestowed 
not a fovv harsh words upon Master Andriot for having 
misled the party, and then, taking Louise’s hand in 
mine, I said evciything in order to make hei' comfort^ 
able and put her mind at ease that the circumstances 
permitted, being suirounded by a number of people who 
heitrd every word that was spoken. Her hand wms 
like a pi(!C() of ice, and 1 found that sho was sulfering 
much from the intense cold, yet how to assist her T 
could not tell. I became, I confess, greatly alarmed 
about her: nor were my fears without some foundation ; 
for, tw'o or three days before, I had seen the hands of 
one of our men so completely Irost-bitten as to require 
thp au)putatiou of two of the fingers. Nothing, how¬ 
ever. was to be done but to ride on as fast as po.s.sible, 
and yet we were all so far from the right road that tlio 
1 ime of oui' journey to the village must necessarily bo 
lengdictU'd, ajid was, in some degree, uncertain. 

After riding on for about three miles more, however, 
I saw a long building on the left, and on a nearer 
apjiroaeh found that it was one of those large granaries 
or barns which are found scattered about so frequently 
in Poitou and Sainctonge at great distances from any 
babitatioii. Though it was a miserable shelter enough, 
yet, as it jmomised to afford us a covering against the 
intense cold, I turned our horses’ heads thither, saying 
that, at all risks, we must break it open, in order to 
obtain some slielter for the young lady. Not a little to 
mj' sali.slaetion, however, the door was found unlocked, 
and the place completely vacant, and, on entering, we 
found that it was divided into two by a wooden parti¬ 
tion, which separated a small space, in the shape of an 
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ordinary room, from the great bam and threshing-floor. 
This we discovered by b'ghting two or three coils of 
match that we had brought with us, and lifting Louise 
from her horse I carried her into the inner room in my 
arms, for she was so stifi' with the cold that she could 
hardly move. 

SoldierEN may, doubtless, have a multitude of faults, 
but, the tenderness and care that they can, sometimes, 
exhibit tWards the weak and the suffering, form a 
strange contrast, occasionally, with the savage fury they 
display under, excitement. Nothing could exceed the 
kindness, the diligence, the attention with which they 
crowded round to give assistance to poor Louise; one 
cheering her with a kindly word, another bringing in 
the pillions to make a comfortable scat for her, a third 
rushing in with his arms full of apple branches, which 
he had tom dovm from the neighbouring trees, and 
which, placed on a hearth that wo found in the inner 
room, soon raised a cheerful and a blazing fire. Moric 
Endem, for his part, brought from his saddle-bow 
an appendage without which he never travelled, and 
which, on the present occasion, proved of tho utmost 
service. This was one of tho gourds dried in the form 
of a bottle, and filled with excellent wine, and I insisted 
upon Louise drinking some of the contents, which I 
believe, more than anything, prevented her from suffer¬ 
ing severely. 

Some more piles of wood were soon brought in, 
together with some other cloaks, and Morie and Ihe 
rest, having seen that everything had been dooe to 
make Louise as comfortable as the circuinstanees per¬ 
mitted, retired into the larger division of tho barn, to 
provide, as best they might, for the passing of a long 
winter’s night, - Moric leading the way, and saying, 
“ Better leave the seigneim and his cousin alone. I 
dare say they have a jOTcat deal to say to each other.” 

“ Is he her cousin r” T heard one of the men ask, as- 
they went out, turuing at the same time to Andriot; “ I 
thought most likely bo was her lover.” 

“ lie is her cousin,” replied Andriot. “ You might 
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almost call them brother atid aistet, indeed, for they 
have been like such all their lives.” ' 

J had, indeed, always felt so towards Louise do Blanc- 
ford; I had loved hc^ as a very dear sister, with whom 
BO word had ever been exchanged but that of kindness 
and affection, and such had been simply my sensations 
till the moment when, quitting her father’s house, I 
sought my own fortunes in the wide world. I have 
said, then, that a dream came up before my eyes, that 
a vision of future happiness connected itself with tho 
remembrance of Louise, that I felt that I could not lie 
happy, that I could not even figure to myself a state of 
happiness, without the dear, the beloved companion of 
my infancy and my youth. 

Prom that moment, new and deeper feelings he^an to 
mingle with the memory of Louise; hopes aud visions, 
and fancies bright and enchanting, dreams of joy and 
satisfaction in meeting her again; aspirations to con¬ 
quer evi'ry difficulty and overcome all resistance, till 
I had raised myself high, for her sake. Was this love, 
or merely a dream of the fancy,—a boyish fondness for 
the girl that had been brought up with mo ? I cannot 
well tell, but I think not; for love can have no greater 
intensity of regard and afl'ection than I felt towards 
Louise d(‘ Blancford: imagination might gUd it; but 
does not imagination gild love ’also ? It wanted some¬ 
thing indeed. I had looked upon Louise with fondness, 
1 can scarcely say that it w'as with admiration, for 1 had 
been : > much accustomed to the sight of her beauty 
that I did not know how beautiful slie w’as, even as a 
girl, till afterwards, in eompariiig the beauty of others 
whom I saw with her image in my memory, I found 
that there w'as none at all like her. 

If there was anything wanting, however, to render 
that which I felt towards her love of the deepest, tlie 
most intense, the tenderest, the most passionate nature, 
it was w'anting no longer after that night. The de,ar 
embrace which she had given me when first wo met; 
the touch of her hand when we came up with her .after 
the little skirmish; the holding her in my^afms and to 
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my bosom, as I carried her from her horse into the 
buildinp;; the anxiety for her, the fear, the tenderness, 
tho care, gave warmer, nearer, more engaging, if not 
more intense sensations to my^iHection for her; and 
from that moment I felt I loved her with all tho fire and 
entjrgy of passion. 

By t lie warmth of the fire, Louise soon began to re¬ 
vive, her ej^es to sparkle brightly again, and the natural 
colour to eomo into her lips and clteek. She had been 
scarcely able to sjveak when we entered, but now she 
answered my eager words kindly, tliongli briolly, and 
added a bright smile, and let her hand press mine, to 
thank mo more than she was aide to do in words. Oh ! 
bow Ix'aiitiful she did look then, as gradually the bright 
returning stream of life tlowedmorc rapidly through her 
veins, mid every immimit seemed to bring out some new 
loveliness. 1 cannot but think that, so must have looked 
tiu' ivory statue of tin' Oix'ck sculptor, when his prayer 
of love was heard, aud it was kindled into sudden life. 
Slie was changed, much changed, since last 1 saw her: 
she jviis now just sixteen ; and what a difl'erence one 
year will make at that period of life! every alteration 
had been an addition to the iK'iiuty that she ])Ossessod 
hefori;: she was now ii woman —when 1 had left her a 
girl, ami tho brightness of pi-rfcction had been added to 
the rii'h promise of heaifty. 

She seemed not to see or to feel that there was any 
change in me; the endearing names which vie had used 
tow/.rds each other in youth, were still emploved; the 
ti'rms of love and deep alU'ctiou were nothing new to 
us, mul nothing strange ; and while 1 called her “ dear 
lionise,—my own Louise,—^my sweet, deal' girl,” and 
used every term expressive of tho fondest ntfection, it 
seenioil all fjiiite natural, and she murmured in reply, 
“ Dear, dear Henri, how glad I am to see you again!” 

I may own it, for it was all harmless and pure, my 
lips were pressed on hers more than once, and her. hand 
remained clasped in mine, while her head leaned upon 
my bosom. Tho casque I had laid aside at my first 
entrance, the iron cuirass soon became a load to me, 
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and I threw it off also, and smiling at me as I did so, 
she said, “ Ah, dear Hanri, you now look more like 
what you did at Blancford.” 

I sat down beside her on the ground near the llro, 
and chafed her hand, which was still cold, though not 
so intensely so as before, and in about an hour she was 
nearly well again, it seemed to me, however,* that as 
she recovered from the effects of the cold, she became 
somewhat anxious and thoughtful, and she asked iiir- 
many questions abc'ut the ailvcntiires of that night— 
whether I had seeji her father, and what he had said. 

1 told her aU exactly as it had happened ; bnt st ill she 
seemed anxious, and I said. “ It wdl be easily explained, 
dear Louise, and your father will understand in a mo 
ment, that it was imj)Os.'ible to return when tlie alarm 
w'as once given.” 

“1 am afr:^,” she said, hesitating, “I am .afraid that 
the baroness will say e'-erything that is eutting and, 
uulviiid. I know what she will say quite well. She 
will saj% that I came away with you willingly enough, 
for she used always to speak in that manner at Blanc¬ 
ford, after you went, and would never hear me mention 
your name, or look at all thoughtful, without saying, 
she was sure 1 wished to gp and join you. She thus 
tried very much to make ray father angry with me; but 
still he was Jiot angry.” 

“ And did you ever wish to come and join me, Louise? ” 
I said. 

There was a slight blush upon her cheek; but she 
answered at once, “ I wished every day that you were 
there, Henri; for I have never had a happy hour since 
you were gone. We could not have been so happj% 
indeed, as .we used to be, even had you been there, but 
stiU wo might have had a few sweet hours together. 
Now I am afraid—though I am sure I do not know 
what harm there is in being with you—she will say 
everything that is* unkind if she finds that 1 am away 
with you alone for many days.” 

“ Do not be afraid, sweetest,” I replied; “ to-morrovv 
we shall arrive at our own camp, where yon will find 
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good Dame Marguelette Monsieur La Tour. Under 
ttieir protection no one can way anything; and for the 
night, dearest Louise, you shall be under mine, and let 
the man who dares, say that I do not protect you 
rightly-” 

“ Oh, that you will, that you will,” she said, “ T have 
not the*' least fear, Henri, with you; and I am sure, it 
good Monsieur La Tour be there, I shall like being with 
him much better than being near the baroness.” 

Our conveesation was interrupted by some one 
knocking at the door, and bidding him come in, Moric 
Endem presented himself, accompanied by Andriot and 
a good farmer^of the country, whose face was somewhat 
pale, rather with surprise than fear, and who looked 
round the apartment with an inquiring ghmcc, as if 
asking what he was to meet with next. Tliey were all 
loaded with dift’eront sorts of provisions, ^wever, and it 
soon appeared that Movie, well knowing that there 
must be some farm-house at not many miles’ distance 
from the bam, had set out in search of one with Andriot, 
and a sufficient num]jcr of the soldiery to give force to 
his cutreatics for hospitality. 

The farm had been found more easily than they 
expected; the farmer and his wife were roused, and on 
the representation that there was a young lady in want 
of food and assistance, joined to a promise of prompt 
payment, the farmer was easily indu('cd to rise, and 
bnng forth everything that his house contained, which 
could afford us food or comfort. Heaps of blaukcda and 
coarse W'oollcn cloths, piles of straw and hay, several 
large bottles aud .s^ups of wine, a large pie not yet 
broken into, and sausages and andouilleltes w'itb bread, 
and a jar of baked apples, had been brouglii down by 
the ditlerent men, for our comfort and consolation in 
the b.ani. It was about two miles, they^said, to the 
farm-house, and the good farmer offered, with every 
show of readiness, to provide Louise with a lodging 
there till the next ■morning. 

At first the impression on my mind was that, not¬ 
withstanding the cold walk or ride which she must lake, 
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it would be hotter for Louise, in every point of view, t<> 
go 11 ]) to tlio farm nt once. But 1 saw, by the sign the 
mail iimde on entering the room in which we were, that 
lie was a Catholic. I remembered the proximity of tlio 
Catholic army, too, and that it wpuld be extreme cruelty 
to order any of the men in such a night as that, to keep 
watch round the house. I therefore thanked him for 
his oUer, but declined it ; and, after having paid him 
Iiandsomely for his trouble and attention, saw him 
depiiri, liut not without bidding Morio Eudem take some 
heed of wliich way he turned his steps. 

My iK'xt care was to make a sort of temporary bed 
for my 8\v(;et cousin, and then having taken what por¬ 
tion of the jiroviaious we wanted, and distributed the 
rest amongst the soldiery, 1 supped gaily and happily 
with Louise, and passed nearly two hours in conversa¬ 
tion, someliint^ indeed, mingling sad things with sweet 
ones, but with many an afl'cetionate word between. It 
was evident to me that Louise was unconscious of any 
chauge in her own feelings towards me, or in mine to 
her; and 1 blessed that unconsciousness, for it suffered 
a thousand little tender tokens of affection to display 
themselves ojienly in her conduct, which might have 
been driven back iiito the shy recesses of tlie heart, had 
she known tlio full strengtn.of my sensations towards 
her. The only thought that seemed to have given her 
uneasines.'), had been altogether removed by my telling 
her that we should join good La Tour on the foUowiug 
day, and the joy of our meeting again seemed chequered 
by nothing but some timid fears les't we should he pur¬ 
sued, and overpowered by some force from the Catholic 
camp. 

Thus passed the time brightly and happily, tfll at 
length the chimes of a distant clock, though we could 
hear it but faintly, told that one hour had passed after 
midnight. Best, 1 know, was needful to her, and 1 spread 
out the. cloaks and blankets on the straw, so as to insure 
that no cold should there visit those young tender limbs, 
and piled up a quantity of wood upon the hearth, 
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inaurinpt the long continuaneo of the fire by burying i 
considerable [)iirt iu the ashes. 

1 tluMi took Louise in my anus, and kissed her, wish 
iiig lier good night; but she seemed somewhat fright 
ened at the idea of my leaving lier; asking why I coulc 
not stay be.sido her, and sleep by the lire too. J conic 
have stayed and watched beside her with the greates- 
pleasure; but I would not have it said by any one tha 
such had been the case. The mem were still talking to 
gether in the next chamber ; thc! door I had purposely 
left ajar, and pointing out to Louise, that the only 
window was up near the roof, through which no oni 
could pass, T told her that 1 would lay myself clowi 
across her door till the morning, so that she might hi 
sure no one could come in. 

“ Lear Louise,” I said, “ I must not stay’, T ought no 
to stay with you.” 

I again held her for a moment to my heart; the colon, 
had come up higldy into her cheek, and she hid her face 
for an instaiit on my bosom. 

“ Thank you, Henri, thauk you,” she said, when sht 
raised her head, still leai’ing her baud iu mine. “ Yoi 
are good as well as kind.” And from that moment 
though she did not love me less, Louise felt that w< 
could no longer be hrothca* and sister to each other. 


CHAPTEE Xn. 

It was with a feelii^ of some gladness, that after s 
long, and, to my fiiir Louise, somewhat fatiguing march 
I at length saw the camp of the I’eformed army occu 
pying a position not very distant from that in which i 
had 1 iecn placed when 1 left it. The convenience of ih= 
troops hiul of course been consulted, and the greate 
part of thc army had been put into quarters, either h 
the town of Loudun, or in the villages round about 
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Three or four'of these villages to the south-east of 
Loudun had, indeed, been converted into one camp by 
long lines of tents, which served the soldiery for many 
of the occupations of the day, and here I saw the colours 
of the Prince de Condd, so that it was to the centre of 
this part of the army that 1 directed my progress, 
knowing that there my own tents and baggage* would 
bo found. 

The fro.st was somewhat less intense, and the sun was 
shiuing clear and bright, when my little cavalcade 
appro;u-hcd a battery of three small piew's of artillery 
which defeudod the principal entrance of the village in 
the centre. It was a gay and cheerful scene, strife for a 
time had ceased, and the soldiers wore amusing them¬ 
selves, as best they might, though just on the outside 
ol‘ llio e.amp the amusements that were going on were 
ceriaiiily all of^pn athletic kind, for it needed somewhat 
robust exercise to make the blood eiroulate freely in the 
terrible cold of that year. A. considerable number of 
officers and gentlemen were gathered together near the 
battery 1 have spoken of, looking out over the wintry 
scene before them, and as my coming formed a little 
incident in the somewhat monotonous life they had led 
for the last two days, five or six of those who knew me 
came fortii to shake hands, to cougratidatc me on 
my safe return. 

“ Well, fortunate De Cei-ons,” cried one, looking 
soaiewh.at earnestly at Louise, who had drawn the Veil 
down her whole head and face as we approached, •“ you 
have made a fair booty, as usual.” 

He spoke with a smile, but I replied, “ I scut all that 
I did get back to the camp the day before yesterday; 
but all that was found was in the tents, 1 believe. 1 
have been lucky enough, however, to rescue my fair 
cousin Mademoiselle de Blancford, from the hands of 
the Catholics, who had taken her prisoner, so I must 
see where 1 can find some sort of comfortable rjuartors. 
You have no idea. Monsieur de Luze, where 'my people 
are with the baggage ? ” 

“Oil, the Prince de Condo has taken espceml good 
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care of vou,*' said the other, iaaghing; “he has ^ven 
you-the house of a. fat farmer there up at the end of the 
vUl^e, and a cottage close by it for your people. Mont¬ 
gomery wanted it, and half-a-dosen others, but lie said 
you had done him as much service that night by your 
army of bag^ge waggons on tho hill, as if you had 
brough't him up ten thousand men, and, therefore, 
having sent you to foUow tho enemy, he would be your 
quarter-master himself.” 

I thanked him for his information, and was riding on, 
but another stopped me, putting his hand upon the 
bridle, and asking, “ Do you always go to war, brave 
do Cerons, with a femme de chanibre in your suite 'i " 

My cheek began to glow, for I thought ho had applied 
that term to Louise: but he added iimtuidiaU'lv, “‘J do 
not know whether you are aware of it, but lln-re are 
three or four femmes do chanibre, with five or six old blue- 
nosed serving men, and a good old clergyman, who 
pro.'iobed us an excellent sermon yesterday, have taken 
jiossessiou of your quarters, right or WTong, though the 
frinco refused them to me and to Montgomery.” 

“That is your fetter’s servants, and La Tour, and 
your own women, L^ke,” I said. “We must ride on 
aud find them out. liHiey will all be right glad to see 
you safe.” 

But I was destined to bo stopped once more, for one 
of the officers I had just passed called after me as the 
tree]) rode in—“ Mi, de Cerons 1 Hi 1 Where did you get 
this, that the mau is carrying ? Why, it is Martigue’s 
own cornet! ” 

“ It is his no longer,” I answered ; “ but the fact is, 
I heat up their quarters in their camp last night. They 
caine out after me, aud wo drove them back again, 
taking their cornet.” 

“ You are certainly the luckiest man in the camp,” 
cried another. But without waiting for any more ob¬ 
servations, I rode on as quickly fis possible towards, the 
house whith had been indicated as my quarlcrs. It 
proved, however, that eager eyes had been looking out 
for my return, and before I had reached the farm-house, 
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good La Tour was out,aud through the little gate of the 
court-yard, to meet me. The old mau’s feeo spai’kled 
with joy when he saw me, hut ten times more when he 
saw liouise along with me; and he exdaiined, embrac¬ 
ing mo as closely as my iron covering would permit, “ I 
should never do for a soldier, my dear Henri, J should 
nev<!r do for a soldier. I have been more anxious than 
you can conceive, every half hour. Every movement, 
I thought that it was either you returned, or some one 
to saj that you had been killed or wounded.” 

“ Oh, you would soon Iciirn to forget such things, my 
good friend,” I said. “But, dear La Tour, here is a 
poor girl who wants not a little comfort and consolation, 
so 1 W’iJ] 1c.we her with you for one houi’ to tell her own 
story and mine, too, and go and repeat my proceedings 
lo liu' Priiico do Oonde.” 

“Ay, you must’ do so quickly,” replied the old man; 

for 1 lii’ar ho sets out for Jfitmt either this night, or 
caHy to-morrow morning. But I will take c.are of this 
de.ar child till you come back, and—see, here comes 
Marguelette to welcome her mistress.” 

While Marguelette was liters^ shrieking with joy 
and surprise, 1 gave orders to Idfoiic Endem to lodge 
the men, and to entertain the horse arquebusiers who 
had been our compauions, at my expense, and then, with 
a hoy to guide me, and one of mv troop carrying the 
cornet wo had taken, behind me, f hurried on with all 
■ speed to an old sort of chateau, called the manoir, where 
the prince had taken his quarters. There were peo¬ 
ple hurrying about the place, preparing, it seemed, 
for departure; but on my being admitted, I found him 
sitting calmly with Do Luze, who had joined him, and 
given the news of my return, before my appearance. 
Then^ wore several others present, and amongst them 
the fiimous Montgomery', better known for accidentally 
killing Henry II., king of France, than for all the bold, 
gallant, and chivalrous actions he performed^ and one or 
two otlier gentlemen, aU of whom looked as merry as 
might be. 

“ You find us laughing on your return, and left uf 
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laughing^ as heartily as we could, Monsieur do Cerons,” 
said the prince, “ over the affair of the varlcts and the 
baggage-waggons, and your most excellent and suc¬ 
cessful stratagem. One of Monsieur Coligny’s hand 
took an officer attached to the Duke of Anjou, and from 
liim we have learned that the sight of that third camp, 
and a skirmish which took place in front of it towards 
morning, was the absolute cause of the enemy decamping 
in such Wte. But how have you fared since yoU w'ent ‘i 
We have taken care of you, yon see, in your absence.” 

“ I have fared extremely well, sir,” 1 replied; “ and 
have brought you a cornet which we took, and which 
some one says is Martigue’s." 

“ Oh, it cannot bo Martiguc’s,” cried the Prince de 
Condc. “ He would have c!^gcd to regain it, if it had 
cost him his life.” 

“ But it was not taken in the pursuit,” I said, “it was 
taken late last night. I determined to give thorn an 
alette on their right wing, and was in their camp for 
some minutes.” 

“ Are you mad. He Cerons ? ” exclaimed the Prince de 
Conde. “ Why, gentlemen, I thought I was the maddest 
man in the ariny, and this good youth is determined to 
outdo me, it seems. GFive them an alerte, too, with less 
than a hundred and fifty men! Pray, how many did you 
bring back ?” 

“ Every one I took, your highness,” I replied; “ and 
with but one slight wound amongst them. It seems 
lucky that ! have brought back Martiguo’s cornet, or 
I should not get credit for my tale, however simple it 
may be.” 

“ Oh, you have full credit,” replied the Prince do 
Conde; “ and I was proposing now as the only reward 
that could be given you for your service three nights 
ago, to arm yon a knight at once; but Montgomery 
asked me to stop a day or two.” 

“May I ask why?” I demanded, turning towards 
Montgomery, with some surprise. 

“ With no ill meaning, I can assure yon, Mousieur de 
Cerons,” replied Montgomery. “ I thought if you were 
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knighted for that exploit, the wags of the court w'ould 
call you the knight of the baggage-waggons.” 

“ They must give him another name now, however,” 
replied the Prince do Conde; “ there lie the spurs; he 
shall have them on his heels tlbis night, and they may* 
call him the Chevalier Alerte, if they like.” 

I thanked the prince, as may easily be supposed, for 
I imagine the time never was, and am certain it never 
win be, when any man of honour and courage could 
feel the touch of the sword upon his shoulder without 
sensations of joy and redoubled energy. I thought fit, 
in the first place, however, to let his highness know 
upon what occasion I had so boldly entered the enemy’s 
camp, lest the personal object that conducted me there 
might be considered as a diminution of any honour 
attached to the act. 1 accordingly gave a full account 
of the whole transaction, which seemed, indeed, rather 
to augment than decrease the approbation of the prince. 
He paused and mused for some time, however, over the 
refusal of the Paron de Blancford to seize the oppor¬ 
tunity of escape. 

“ It has long been reported,” he said, at length, “that 
the baron is wavering in his faith both to God and to 
his fellows in arms. On my honour! it yrere but right 
to detain this fair lady as a hostage for her father’s con¬ 
duct. What say you, Be Cerons P” he added, with a 
smile: “ will you be her guardiau ? ” 

“ I beseech your highness,” I replied, “ not to think 
of such a thing. Indeed, I proposed to ask your high¬ 
ness to send a flag to the Catholic camp, to inquire 
whether the Baron de Blancford is detained there as a 
prisoner or not; and to. demand, that, if he be not 
there a--captive, a safe-conduct may immediately be 
granted to his daughter and his domeriics, now in this 
camp, in order that they may join him without fur¬ 
ther delay. I will at the same time write to him, ex¬ 
plaining the cause of his daughter’s temporary absence, 
and 1 trust that your highness will not refuse me tliis 
request.” 

“ Certainly not, De Cerons,” replied the prince. “ But: 
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if I do, yoo must not expect'me to spare your good 
cousin; &r his conduct has been most base in the whole 
of this affair, and he must hear that' we consider it 
such.” • 

■ “ Oh, in that matter, be it as your highness pleases,’ 
I replied; “ I have neither wish, nor reason to wish, that 
he should'be spared; though, perhaps, my lord, there 
may be causes for his conduct that we do not know.” 

“ So shall it be, then. Do Cerons. I will give the 
order this night. But, by my faith! you must see to the 
execution of it yourself, for I set out to-morrow morn¬ 
ing, two hours before daylight, for Niort, where I have 
business enough to do, in all eonseience, during the five 
or six days that 1 shall be absent, to w'ring money from 
hard-handed usiu'ers, and assistance from that great, 
hut stony-hearted woman, Elizabeth of England, who 
sees riglit willingly the internal feuds of Prance, but will 
give no aid to those whose part she pretends to espotise, 
till they are driven to the last extremity.” 

“J had hoped, sir,” I replied, “from w'hat 1 heard 
from good Martin Vern, the merchant, that your 
highness was likely to obtain some supplies more 
easily.” 

“He has done somewhat, ho has done somewhiit,” 
replied tho prince; “ and he deals liberally himself; but 
he is obliged to deal, on my part, with jfew's and Lom¬ 
bards innumerable, and he lias now gone to Paris, with 
hut small hope of getting their bills discounted, except 
at exorbitant interest.” 

The news of Martin Vem having quitted the camp 
without giving me any acknowledgment whatever for 
the money he had received from me, was, as may be 
imagined, not very satisfactory^ to me; and 1 remained 
musing for a moment or two, ■while the prince wrote the 
order tliat 1 had demanded, and made .sonic momoran- 
dimis in regard to what was to he done in carrying it 
into execution. 

“ Come, l)e Cerons,” he said in a light tone, after he 
had done, “ you seem sad, my good fnend. Kneel down 
here. We #ill make a knight of you before we part, 
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as young knights, they say, are always gay-hearted. 
CoiidC shall strike the stroke, Montgomery shall buckle 
on the spurs, and, lo! here comes D’Andolot, who was 
dubbed by the hand of the great IVancis himself on his 
first field of battle, to buckle on the sword.” 

Certainly it could scarcely be by hands more distin- 
Mished that the cerejnonies of knighthood were per¬ 
formed; and I might well go back to my quarters with 
a heart rejoicing iu haring taken a step far higher than 
any I had previously reached in the career which 1 had 
chosen for myself. Out of the small stock that remained 
to me, I gave a hundred crowns amongst the men, as a 
largess on my knighthood, and then immediately soughl 
the room in the farm-house where Ijonise liad remained 
in conversation with good old La Tour and Dame Mar- 
guelette. Their rejoiemg upon her arrival had, by this 
time, poured itself forth, ami they now all gathered 
round me, with the strange mixture of feelings winch ] 
knew existed in their bosoms. Those mingled feelings 
eaust>d an odd confusion of manner, which can only be 
undenstood when we recollect that the persons who now 
surrounded me remembered me fchictly as a boy,—even 
as a child whom they had been accustomed to direct, 
exhort, and to control; and that now the very same 
pcojde found him commajiding, providing for, and pro¬ 
tecting them, with a tone of independence and authority, 
and proof of power and right, stmngely opp(Jscd to all 
their former ideas. 

The old pastor, though he certainly did'not look upon 
me still as a boy, could scarcely understand how the men 
that he saw around me came to pay' such instant defer¬ 
ence to my orders; how one waited for my casque, 
another look ofl^ my cuirass, another asked me for one 
direction, and another sought orders on soiiiething eDe; 
and Djuiie M’arguclettc, for her part, ■would, 1 believe, 
willingly have flatted my head when the helmet was 
taken off, and she saw again the brown curls that she 
used to twine round her fingers in my inlkney. Louise 
alone seemed fuUy to look upon me as* a mmi and a com¬ 
mander; but wc must remember, that on‘my arm had 
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slio leant from her own childhood; that I had not only 
lieen her companion, hut her coimsellor and her ])ro- 
teetor; and that, side by side, with my greater strength 
and powers, slie had grown up, like a violet under some 
taller shrub, shaded, but sheltered. 

J ibiiiid good old La Tour thougbtfid, very thought- 
lul; and, a^the meal wliich ensued, I remarked that he 
lre<|ucntly laid down his knife and spoon, and fell into a 
deep revxvric. Louise, on the contrary, was bright and 
hapiy, full of joy and satisfaction at laeing once more 
amidst those whom she loved best, though ever sinco 
lh(i preceding night a slight shade of timidity,—^timidity 
shall J call it ? no, it was not timidity, nor exactly ten- 
dt'rness, pcrhajis, but a depth, a profundity, a feeling¬ 
ness of tone, - mingled with all she said to me. Though 
the colour in her cheek became somewhat brighter, and 
her e\e ai'quired a calm intensity of look when she 
spoke to me long upon any interesting subject; yet it 
was evident that the change in her feelings towards 
me was, if 1, may use a paradox, less complete, even 
though greater than with the two oldiers. She beheld 
me w'ith sensations which were only the expansion of 
what had gone before; they saw me .under a point of 
view ultogetlier altered. I discovered the change in her 
perhaps more by one little trait tluui by anything else. 

With natni’ul vanity I happened, during the .meal, to 
mention that the Prince de Conde—at that time the 
great hero of the Protestant party—^had just conferred 
upon me the order of knighthood with his own liand. 
Louise started u]> with her eyes and her cheeks all glow¬ 
ing, !uid with a look of joy and delight that can never 
pass from my mind. The tears of deep satisfaction were 
almost overflowing her eyes, and the words of congratu¬ 
lation were almost too much for her lips; hut she sat 
down again immediately, and only held out her hand to 
me. The time had been when she would have cast her 
arms around my neck and kissed me, while she wished 
me joy. 

After supper T went round the quai-ters which had 
been assigned to me, and concluded all my arrangements, 
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and Louise, fatij'ued as she had heca during the pre¬ 
ceding niglit and day, retired to rest soon after my 
return. Dame Marguelette and one of the maids who 
had been -with her, slept in tho same chamber, and 
retired at the same time, .and good old La Tour and 
I ■were, left alone. I was certainly altogether' unpre¬ 
pared for the eonrersation that was to ensue. 

“Henri,” ho said, as soon as we were (piite alone and 
tho door shut, “ Henri, 1 am ansious for you and for 
Louise, most anxious for Louise.” And as he spoke 
there was a sad and'foreboding look about his eyes wliieh 
showed that the anxiety he spoke of was deeper than 
the lips. 

“Indeed!” T replied, with a thousand vague and 
unreal fears excited in a moment; “and what makes 
you so anxious, my dear friend ? why are you troubled, 
La Tour ? 1 have seen, indeed, that it is so, all supper 
time, I knew not why.” 

“0 Henri,” cried the old man, “do^ not your own 
heart tell you why ? do not your own feelings at this 
moment S' ” 

“ Ho, indeed, my dear sir,” 1 replied; “ I have no such 
feelings at all, no such sensations; I know not what 
you allude to. It might, perhaps, be wrong to bring 
Louise away, and I would not have done it if there had 
been any choice. But she must have explained to you 
that it was done without my kuowing it, aud once done 
impossible to take her back.” 

“ It is not that at all—it is not that at all, Henri,” re¬ 
plied La Tour; “ it is—it is,” he continued, hesitating, 

“it is that jou love Louise, Henri, and that-” he 

paused for a moment or two, and then added, “ it is 
useless to conceal it; you know' it already, you guess it, 
you see it, even if she has not acknowledged it to you 
with her ow'n lips ;—it is that you love Louise, Henri, and 
that she loves you.” 

I might have replied that It was quite natural that it 
should be so; I might have replied that we had always 
loved each other, aud that he knew it; but_ I w ould not 
have equivocated with that straightforward, honest, kind- 
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hearted old man for tihe world, and I therefore answered 
him,—“ Ts that the cause, my good friend, why you are 
so grieved ? In truth, I see not why it should so grieve 
you ; nothing cau be more natural than that it should be 
as it is. 1 idfcet not to deny that I love Louise to the 
full extent of your meaning. Whether she love me or 
not, thoiigji I do believe, and hope she does, I can in uo 
degree lell, for we have never spoken to each other 
on such a theme; but, oven taking it for granted that 
she dot'.s, wliM’c is the tiwriblo evil wliich should make 
our best and oldest friend look sad, and evidently feel 
pained to behold two people, to whom he has been a 
father, indeed, love each other mutually, deai'ly, and 
well:"’ 

“It is because I love you both,” replied La Tour. 
“Ton have been frank and honest with me. llciiri, and 
your eonlideiiee shall never be ill rewarded, shall never 
be la'lrayx'd. But, oh, luy son ! how little do you yet 
know of the wimld’s ways! You miiy have .some small 
esperi(‘iice in jSms; you may divine what other men 
learn of llio military art; but of the world, Ileuri, of 
the world, yon as yet know little, or you would at once 
ace what it is that grieves me in your mutual love,— 
what it is that will wnder it the source of nothing but 
misery to you both. Say, ITenri, what is it that yon can 
expect, but that you should seethe hand of Louise be¬ 
stowed u])on some other man, whem her heart is yours ? 
What, is tin'll to he the result ? ” 

“ But, my dear friend,” 1 replied, “ let mo ask yon in 
I'cturn one quesliou. Why may 1 not obtain that 
hand myself?” 

“ You, llcnri! you! ” exclaimed the good pastor; 
“ that, indeed, is a vain imagination. Can you entertain 
it for a moment? 'Do yon think her father, wealthy, 
powerful, proud, will wed her to one who has nothing 
hut his sword to depend upon, however good that sword 
may be ? Ask yourself, is such a thing probable ? is it 
possible ? ” . “ 

“ At jirescnt, certainly not,” T replied, “ hut Louise is 
still young, quite in her youth. 1 have ali-endy been 
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successful in an extraordinary degree, why may 1 not, 
step by step, advance in the same course, till a higli 
point, both of feme and of wealth, is obtained. Wliy 
may not I, though without the birth of a Condc, iiidwxi, 
raise myself as high as he has done, who set out in liie 
poorer even for a prince than I am for a gentlotnan ? 
Why may not I build up a new house, like my*great an- 
ceslor, the Count de Cerons, who founded the noble house 
to which T belong, with nothing but his sword P ” 

“ True, ho did so,” replied La Tour, “ and you may do 
the same; but recollect, lleuri, that your gramlfather 
alienated the estates and barony of Blancford to a 
younger brother, to support the cauge for which he 
fought; that your lather did the same, and that the 
trade of war, like every other trade, is now great gain, 
and now heavy loss, hut with this difference, that acci¬ 
dent ih war mingles in a’tcnfold proportion. Bemernbor 
that here is a game in which there is always an impor¬ 
tant and heavy chance against the playej. Hut, grant¬ 
ing that fortune favours you to the utmost and to the 
cud ; that acejuire wealth, honour, and distinction ; 
granting too- -which may w'ell be granted—that Loiaise 
would willingly wait till all this was aecomidi.shed, think 
you that her father will w^iitP think you that lui w'ill 
patiently reseiwe'his daughtt'r for one towards whom he 
cannot lujlp feeling respect juid est(!em, but for whom ho 
has •shown no great affection throughout the whole 
course of his life ? Can you say, lleuri—to put it in 
one word—can you say that ho will not, to-morrow, pro¬ 
mise the hand of Louise to another ? Cag you be sure 
that he has not already promised it ? ” 

There was something in the old man’s manner which 
seemed to imply more than his words expressed; and, 
determined to come to the point at once, I rose, and took 
his hand in mine. 

“ What is it you mean, La’Tour ? ” I said. “ There is 
something you would warn me of; there is something 
upon your mind. Speak out—speak plainly. We have 
always been honest and true towards each other; let us . 
he so, I beseech you, still.” 
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“ There is no reason why I should not be so towards 
you,” reph'ed La Tour; “no pledge has been extorted 
from me, no promise of secrecy has ever been asked. 
The baron, then, does destine Louise’s hand to another. 
He has even, 1 believe, promised it.” 

His words fell like drops of molten fire upon my heart; 
they w'cfe agony to me; they were beyond all agony I 
had ever felt before. “ To whom P ” I said, “ to whom ?” 

“ To the Seigneur do Blaye,” replied the good clergy¬ 
man ; “ a Catholic, a persecutor, an enemy of the faith 
that wo ourselves profess, but wa*althy, powerful, hand¬ 
some, brave, nobly connected-■” 

I stamped my foot angrily upon the ground, exclaim¬ 
ing, “ A libertine, a debauchee, a sot, and a fool! ” 

“ Indeed! ” exclaimed the clergyman. “ But how do 
you know all this, Henri de Cei'ons ? Let not jealousy, 
my son, ever tempt you to take away the reputation of 
another; there is a groat commandment against it. How 
can you know all this, 1 demand, Henri ? ” 

“ Because,’* i replied, “ he was my prisoner and my 
guest for several days; and during that time he lived a 
life of folly, intemperance, and vice, which would have 
shamed the lowest debauchee in the most corrupt capital 
of Europe.” 

“ Alas! alas! ” said the old clergyman, “ you now do 
make me tenfold unhappy, indeed, Henri. J know you 
would not pervert the toth on any account, and yet 1 
woidd fain believe that this terrible tale miglit be 
untrue.” 

“It is as true as I live!” I replied, vehemently. 
“ Docs Louise herself know of this proposed marriage ? 
Has she ever scon the man they seek to make her wed P ” 
“ Never,” replied La Tour; “ nor does she know' 
aught of it. lie is distantly related to the baroness. 
She, doubtless, has mauaged the whole, and all 1 know 
is, that on 1 he application of this young lord, the baron 
replied, that his daughter was still too young to wed, 
or even to think of marriage. What more he added 
I know' not; but I understood that expectations, if not 
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“ They are promises that shhll never be fulfilled! ” T 
replied, seating myself more calmly at the table. “lie 
shall never marry Louise de Blancford, were he as 
wealthy as aii Indian king!” 

“ How so ? ” demanded the good pastor. “ Think 
what yon say, my son, tliink what you say. What 
should stay him, Menri de Cerons ? ” 

■ “ Tliis right hand,” I replied, pressing it firmly on 
the table; “and now, my good father, in this business I 
must, act without control. Willingly will T ask your 
advice, willingly will I listen to your counsels, but I 
must deteniiiiie upon the residts myself; and remem¬ 
ber, in anytliing that pass('s between us on this 8ubj(iet, 
or any thing coiinec.ted therewith, as a friend, as a pre¬ 
ceptor. as a monitor, 1 expect and shall receive yoiir 
assistance, whenever it agrees with your own views of 
right and wrong to give it, and as a Christian ])astor 
and an honest man, I expect the most profound secrecy 
in all tilings, i know tliat with you I sliall liavc no 
doulile-dealing or prevarication—no pious frauds, as I 
might expc'ct amongst the priests of our enemies and 
persecutors.” 

“ lint what do yon propose to do, Henri ? ” demanded 
the pastor. “ Wliat am I to suppose are j'our inten¬ 
tions ? ” 

“ 1 know not as yet, good friend,” I replied, “ and 1 
oven now hesitate whether to tell Louise at once what 
are my changed feelings towards her, and to ascertain 
what are her feelings towards me, or to leave matlers to 
lake their course.” 

“ .Vor Juiow 1 well what to advise my son,” replied 
La 'J’our. “ It is woful and terrible to think that one 
so bi'antifnl, so pure, so imioecnt, should be forced to 
wed one of a tlifferent creed, who in the very first 
iustauco will, doubtless, pervert, or try to pervert, her 
religious jirinciplcs, and then, perhaps, the purity of 
her mind; who will ultimately neglect, abandon, per¬ 
haps ill-treat her, and who will never, can never, make 
her happy. It is a sad fate, De Ceron.s, a sad and 
terrible late, especially for one who loves another.” 
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“ Gan 1 fo(J certain tliafc she loves me ? ” I said, more 
mnsinp; tlinn questioning the good man. 

“Enough to make hor unhappy with another, am I 
v(;rv sure,” replied La Tour, “ and that is one reimon, 
Henri, why I am almost inclined to coimacl .you to 
sneak with h(*r on the subject of your mutual aflection. 
Stu' uiai' feel it deeply that she loves you; but she may 
n(jt discover how much till she has become the bride of 
aiiothe'r. 1, of coiirse, can never counsel her to disobey 
the commands other father, unless I were to see, bi'yond 
all doubt and casuistry, that her soul’s salvabioji was 
endangered by, it; but J think there might be a safe¬ 
guard in knowing her own feelings and yours towards 
her, which might guide her rightly even where T dare 
not counsel, and you scarcely dare act—T know not, 
Henri—yet I know not.” 

“ 1 will think of it, my good friend,” I replied, “ I will 
think of it often during the night, and I will I'lidcavour, 
as far as possible, to oast by every sclfisli eonsidiTatiou; 
so, fare you well for tins evening, for 1 have duties that 
call upon me.” 


CHAPTER XIIT. 

I VASSEi) the most anxious and moat restless nighi. vhal 
1 ever yet had knovyn in life; new feelings liad ,;ot pos¬ 
session of my heart, strong, violent, iri'esi>l ilde; and 
tlioughiful, watchful, unreposing, my mind ri'iiiaiiK'd 
aelivo, with many bitter and (laiuful iiiuiges, am! with 
nuuiy^ wild and anxious thoughts. My delerniuiaiion, 
however, was taken ere 1 rose upou llio Ibiloiiiug 
morning, nor w'aa it taken without full consitleralion of 
the circumsiaiiees under which 1 was to iiet. Had my 
eoiisin's eondiiet towards me, I asked myself, bo! n .“uc!i 
as to lay me under any bond of gratitude or tic iif 
honour, to sacriHco calmly all my own hopes of bapjii- 
ncss in lile, w'hilc at the same timo 1 saw sacriliced the 
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peace, the comfort, the temporal, perhaps the eternal, 
repose of the being I most wved on all the earth ? 

The answer was plain and straightforward; there was 
no such tie: and then again I thought of the baVoness, 
—not the second wife, hut the first,—of her who had 
been a mother to me—i^re than a mother, and 1 asked 
myself, how all that I d#ed to her ought to atfeet my 
couduefc towards her child? tThat, too, w^as soon deter¬ 
mined. I felt a consciousness that 1 could make Louise 
hajjpy, that 1 could secure her peace and comfbj+; and 
thill, if fortune were but added, there could be no 
diinger or didlculty, no pain or anxiety within the 
common r;inge of probabilities that I could not guard 
Lit from and protect her against. 

Was then' anything, therefore, in the deep feelings 
of gratitude aud love which I experienced towards tlie 
dead, which sliould forbid my making the attempt so to 
protect .and sliield the child of her who had eoulerred so 
many benefits upon me? Was it not rather what I 
owed her, to endeavour, as far as Heaven ga,ve me 
power, to {irevent my poor Louise from being driven 
into a union with one vi;h() could only make her 
wretched,—the pure tied to the impure, the innocent 
to the corrupt? The answer was - Yes! 

No one can say when he argues with his own heart 
on !i <|uestion where all it.s deepest feeliug.s are in¬ 
terested,- no one can say th.at simple, slraiglitfonvanl 
reason alone dictates the reply; nor can 1 say that it 
was so in the present instance. But still 1 liad done 
my best to make it so. I believed that I was right; 
I believed that there could scarcely be any further 
que.slion of what my conduct ought 1o he, aud 1 ileter- 
inined. tlicrefore, to it'll Louise of how I loved her,— 
to inform her of my hopes and wishes for the futuri', 
not indeed to bind her by any promises, but to open 
her eyes, and to s.atisfy myself as to the feelings of lier 
own heart, and then to leave her native strength of mind, 
her resolution and her love, i,o do the rest. 

With this determination 1 rose at daybrealf. on tlie 
following morning. It was a vlear, bright, cliperfui day. 
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and on ray ffoing my early rounds I found tlio soldier 
charged to bear the flag of truce, and h'tter from the 
Prince of Coudd to the IJuko of Anjou, waiting for my 
further orders), I instantly sat down and wrote the 
epistle, which I had promised to the Baron de Blanc- 
ford, cxjilaining, in a few and brief words, what had hap- 
jK'iied in regard to Louise, expressing my grief that she 
had been subjected to som* inconvenience and fatigue, 
l)ut oflering no excuse or apology whatever for an event 
which I did not think required any. 

Having done this, and despatched the messenger, T 
next iiiadi' some inquiries concerning the state of the 
army, as T perceived that a large body of troops v ere 
moving to the left from the spot which had been 
assigned to us for our quarters, leaving only five or 
six hundred men in the hamlet. 1 now' found that the 
trooiis .1 saw marching w'cre destined to take up tluar 
quarters near Loudun, in order to strengthen tlie centr*' 
of llu! position, as a. violent fever liad broken out 
amongst tlu! troops from Provence, which had occa¬ 
sioned a mortality of nearly two thousand men within 
a few days. 

Our little hamlet was now comparalively deserted; 
a number of the officers had gem- to Niort, with the' 
J’rinci' dc Conde, and, though Montgomery remained 
in the command, ho was the only man of :ui^ conse¬ 
quence left. 

After occupying myself with various military avoca¬ 
tions, 1 retiu'jicd, and found the rest of my little housc- 
liold up, and waiting for me. Good old La Tour looked 
at. me with grave and thoughtful eyes, but Louisr; had 
risen refreshed, and beautiful as the morning; and, 
had there been any doubt or irresolution remaining in 
my mind, I do not believe that it could have resisted 
those bright looks. Tliere was no irresolution, how¬ 
ever, and immediately after our morning meal was over, 
I said,— 

“ Come, Louise, the day is most beautiful; good 
Marguelette, here, will doubtlos.s find you some better 
head-gear than that you travelled with through that 
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terrible cold night, and I will take you round the camp, 
to let you see more of the military world than pcrliaiis 
you have ever seen yet.” 

Marguclclto assured me that almost all the young 
lady’s wardrobe was within reach; for that the baron 
had gone off so hastily he had taken little enough I'oj’ 
the journey with him. Louise, therefore, was soon 
'quij)p(;d for her ramble; and, leaning fondly on iny 
arm, she went forth walking with ine trom post to post 
for about half an hour. 

Kot knowing what was in my heart, she niiglit well 
wonder at the fits of silent thoughtfulness into which I 
foil, find, heginuing to think that all went not w'ith me 
as I could wish, she asked, in the sweetest and ten- 
derest ioues of her’sweet and tender voice, what made 
me so sad, and why I did not tell “ my own Louise.” 
I replied that I would tell her presently, and wfiJking 
forth out of the hamlet, 1 led her past the old luaiioir, 
where tlie Prince dc Condi* had made his abode lor a 
time, up the slope ^f the hill, to a little ivood of tall 
lir-trees, whoso evergreen tops spread out till they met 
each other, fillhough the bolls helow', which were far 
apart, suflercd the clear rays of the low wintry sun to 
sti-eam in over the red find yellow leaves w'hirh hfid 
fallen from the brfinelu's above, and thickly strewed 
the ground. Tlio dav, indeed, was as bright as sum¬ 
mer, and it w'as cheerlul and rcifreshing, too; but llierc 
was something which told that it was not summer, 
something iji the aspect of the whole scene which gave 
a shade of thoughtfulness, if I may so call it, even to 
the brightness oi' the morning. Ulie blades of grfiss 
upon till! sides of the hill were all sliining as if they 
had been hung with gems; hut, as with the blaze 
of light upon many another'gem, one saw and felt that 
the sunshine fell upon nothing but trost-w'ork, and that 
everything was cold and frozen underneath. There 
wras now no fog upon the ground, and through the 
clear calm air the tmureh of JLoudun and various oilier 
buildings in that small town were seen rising up in 
the distance, and we paused, and gazed over the scene 
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around, without one sound breaking the wintry silence 
of nature. 

“How far is it to that town?” demanded Louise, 
after gazing for some time. 

“ Nearly five miles, dear one,” I replied. 

“How near it looks!” she «aid: “I shouldn’t have 
thought that it were two.” 

“ If looks so, dear Louise,” I replied, “ from the clear¬ 
ness ol the wintrv air; and so it is, Louise,” I said, 
“ with fiitwe as witli distant things. To the eidni, cold 
icy eye of experience and reason, the remote and distant 
times, the five or six years hence, look as near a.s if we 
could .touch them; the space between dwindles dow'u to 
nothing, and the rest of life seems but as a moment; 
while, in the warm and sunny days of youtli, the airy 
mist of passion, of fancy, and of expeefcatiou. throws 
eveiy luturc thing far, far away, and the flvt' or six 
years that may lie between us ani happiness seem a long 
age of wearisome expectation.” 

Sh(' looked up in my face and smiled, saying, “J 
supjiosc it is so, Henri. I know that since you liave 
gone away from Blancford, in thinking when I might 
jirobahly see you again, the s|)aee has seemed inter- 
minnhle.” 

“ And now that we have met again, Louise,” I said, 
“ wc are to part in a few sliort hours—to part, when to 
meet again ? ” 

She gazed down upon the ground, and sighed deeply, 
and 1 .added, “ You know, Louise, the messenger Iw 
gone to the Duke of Anjou’s camp, to deniand a safe- 
conduct for you and the rest to join your father ? ” 

“ So Marguclette told me,” she replied. “ Oh, 1 liope 
he will not return immediatdy.” 

“ It will seem as but a moment to us, dear Louise,” 
I replied, “ but as a short moment, and then you will 
leave me, and it may be years before wc meet again, and 
perhaps by that time, Louise,”—my voic<i trembled, I 
believe, very much, as 1 spoke, “ and perhaps by that 
time you may be the bride of another.” 

^ Louise started and dropped her hold of my arm, and 
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gazed up in my face with eager and intense looks, as if 
she liad been wakened from some sweet dream by the 
horrible images tliat suddenly came across it, 

“ Oh, no!” she (Tied, somewhat reproachfully. “ No, 
Hour).—no—no.” Her voice dropped as she slowly pro¬ 
nounced tlie words, and she fell into a fit of musing. 

“ Louise,” J said, after having given her sonih time for 
thouglii, “ do you know hpw I love you ? ” 

“ Oil, yes, Henri,” she replied, looking up still very 
pale, “ I know you love me.” 

*• But do you know how well I love you, Louise ? ” I 
deinaodoci. “ Do you know that .1 love you doubly, that 
1 have lovod you twice?” 

“ Tn ic(!! ” she Bivid, nuising. “ That is strange, Henri. 
I thiidi I know what you mcfin, too—and yet it is 
straiig(‘.” 

“ ScanTl V stj'iinge, dearest,” I answered, “ scarcely 
si railin'. You know T loved you well before J quilted 
Blaucibrd, dearly, most dearly, Louise. But 1 love you 
difibrc'ully now, belief more dearly, more warmly, more 
tenderly.” 

1 lioard her breath come very thick as I spoke, and 
she. li-aned her hand' upon my arm, still looking down, 
and saying, as if for the first time scaiuiing her own 
feeling, “ ] iifllTently—oh yes—and 1 love you difl'erently, 
too.” 

I throw my arm around her, and pressed her to my 
bosom, saying, “Thank you,,thank you, dearest Louise, 
for that word. Yet tell me, oh ! tell mo, what it is you 
feel towards me.” 

“ 1 cannot,” she said, pressing her glowing forehead 
against my breast; “ 1 cannot tell you, Henri; 1 scarcely 
know myself. 1 feel strangely, very strangely; but it 
seems a.s if tn part with you again were the most terrible 
thing that conld hefal me.” 

Again 1 pressed her gently to my heart. 

“ Sit down here, Louise,” J saicl, “ on these dry frag¬ 
ments of the fir-triies, and let us speak more e.olmJy, 
Look here, dear girl! This sword that you see, is the 
sole inheritance of him who loves you better than life.' 
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Already, however, that sword has raised him to some 
renown, and won him some wealth: on it he tinists for 
more, ho trusts to win with it higlier raiilc and slation, 
fortune sufficient for a niodorato ambition, and a riglit 
to demand the hand of her he loves. Tliat, tliat, Louise, 
is the end and object of all my endeavours; that is the 
hope that animates me and will cany me on to great¬ 
ness if I am permitted to indulge it; it is that hope 
which has made me what 1 now am ; it is that hope 
W'hich will make my efforts far greater: it is lor your 
love, Louise, that I strive; it is tliat you may be mine 
entirely, heart of my heart, and soul of niy soul, that my 
arms may he your resting-place for life, and that no one 
may ever, ever tear you from my bosom. Oh, tell me, 
dear Louise; give me that one bright consohit ion, that 
one surpassing motive for every kind of exertion; tell 
me, tell me, docs the change which yon admit has taken 
place in your feelings Inwards me, does it tend to the 
same as my own wishes ? does it make you feel that, you 
could be happy as mine—not as»a^i8ler, but .-is a bride 
—^not as a mere companion, but as tlie one united to me 
for life, and through life, by every link of love in one, 
being the sister, the eoinpauion, the friend, the wife ‘i 
Oh, tell me, Louise, tell me. Is it so ? Does the change 
in your feelings towards me speuk to your own heart, 
and say that you can love me with siieli love, ardent., 
deep, intense, passionate as iiiy own ? ” 

Louise did not answer, she could not answer for some 
time, for the tears were rolling over her eheelcs, the 
tears of sti’ong emotion; but’her hand was ehuspid 
in mine; her head leaned upon my shoulder, the 
cheek burned, the eyes were bent down, and the lip 
quivered. There was not a sign of all the many which 
her denieanom gave that could teach me anything hut 
hope; and yet 1 was impatient to hear more. T re¬ 
peated my question in a different form; I kissed her 
cheek; again and again I urged her to speak. It was 
long ere she did so, however; till at length, looking 
lip at me, she said, almost reproachfully, “O Henri, 
Henri, you' know, you feel, you are aware, well aware. 
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tliat I love you as deeply, truly, fully, ns woman 
can love any man; tliafc had I my will, 1 would never 
part with you, 1 would never leave you. What can I 
say more ? ” 

“Nothing, dearest, nothing,” I replied, “you have 
said ejiongh; you have made me happy, most ]ia 2 )py; 
happier than 1 almost ever fancied 1 should *he. And 
yet much remains, dear Louise, before we can be fully 
happy togetlior. J have to use every energy and every 
exertion, to place myself in such a situation that 1 may 
rightly and wisely ask your hand. Ton, Louise, may 
have iuljy as much to do on your part. Ere you can 
be mine, they will jwess you to give your hand to others, 
—they will command you, they will urge you-” 

“ Never, never! ’’cried Louise, eagerly; “1 wiU never 
hear them, i will never listen to them for a. momimt; 
from this instant, Henri, I am yours, and 1 promise-” 

“N.ay, nay, de;ir Jamise,” 1 said; “let me not bind 
you by any promise; that 1 have, as yet, no right to do.” 

“ Yi)u bind me by, no promise, Henri,” she said, “ but 
I bind myself. 1 will never listen to such a thing even 
for a moment: so let not that trouble your repose at 
any time. Believe nothing that you hear of the kind; 
doubt not, fear not, dear Henri. I am yours, and none 
but yours ; when first you began lo speak just jiow, and 
said you might perhaps find me the bride of another, 
thongli I had not thought of all this as I now have, yet 
1 felt that it could never be so, and that never, never 
would you Gild me the wife of any one.” 

We spoke longer upon the same theme, we dwelt upon 
our tlioughts and feelings; agitation and emotion and 
timidity in some degree passed away from Louise’s 
mind, and gradually she lot me see more and more 
deeply into the recesses of her heart, and made mo at 
each instant happier by showing that I was beloved as 
fully and deeply as 1 could w ish. We lingered for a 
considerable time under those iir-trees, and again we 
walked down the hill to the hamlet, but turned before 
we reached the camp, and walked some way further, 
round, and lingered still and turned agiyn, and more 
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than once hesitated, and paused, and spoke a few fond 
words more before we went back to that world between 
which and ourselves there was now drawn a thin and 
filmy screen perceptible to none but ourselves, but yet 
sufiicient to be a perfect separation. It seemed as if 
love was now at home in our mutual bosoms, aud the 
oisements of the heart were closed. 

Good La Tour was for a time our only confidant, if 
I may so coll it; for in the evening ho questiotied me 
closely as soon as he found an opportunity, and I told 
him at once that I had spoken with Louise upon the 
subject of my love, and with joy unutterable I had found 
it was returned. J further added, that J had boiuid her 
by no promise, that she was free from all but such en¬ 
gagements ha her own heart imposed ujion ht^lmt tliat 
now to obtain hor was the end mid object of my exist¬ 
ence, and that to him 1 trusted at least to throw some 
impediment in the w'ay of a union where misery was 
the only fortune that she could expect. 

Til' said, ill reply, that he could scarcely blame mo for 
what 1 bad done; he could scarcely approve eiilicr, he 
said ; for there were so many contending considerations 
tliat he saw not which was the most fit plan to be 
■idopted. Ill short, it was evident to me, that the good 
man’s sense of what vrm right towards Louise and to¬ 
wards myself, were struggiing against ideas jirecon- 
ceived, of what was right to the haroii as a father. He 
■>aw tvi what the baron’s own conduct had led; to whal. 
.■onseijnoiiees fatal to his own peace, and to the liappiiiess 
if his fiimily; aud he evidently doubted the father’s 
|)o\vei’ and inclination to conduct his child to happiness 
iiid to ])eacc>; but still he dared not deny Ills right to 
diivet her. 

The eoiiversatiou was luckily soon terminated by the 
sutrance of other persons; and tbe two days that fol¬ 
lowed passed without any material discussion between' 
La 'four and myself, of the subject that was uppernuist 
in both 0111 ' thoughts. With Louise those days jiaiSsed 
111 joy, mingled with that kind of gentle sadness, which 
the know ledge that our hours of happiness were destined 
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to be few, was well calculated to produce. Each of us 
felt drawn more and more closely towards each other, as 
the moments grew few that wo were to be togetlu'r; the 
knowlcdgt! that we must soon part but increased the 
desire to remain ; and gave at once delight and anxiety to 
our short communion. ^ 

At length, however, the messenger arrived with the 
safe-conduct; there was no further time to be gained; 
the period of Louise’s departure for the camp of the 
Duke of Anjou was fixed for the following morning 
early; and but a few lioiu's remained, eiv we were to 
bo parted for an indefinite length of time. It wanted 
but such a state and such a prospect to bring forth all 
Louise’s deep and ft'rvid feelings. Her alibetion, her 
love, were no longer concealed; were no longer veiled 
under any sliow of rc'serve. She wept at the thought of 
parting from me long and sadly; she felt it mori.' diffi¬ 
cult to betur tliau she had anticipated; iind tin: only 
thing that seemed to comfort her was a promise, that, 
by writing sometimes to Ikt, and frequently i(' Iju 'IVmr, 
I would give Imr eoutiinial tidings of my proceedings, 
and of my W'cll-ljeing. We passed a long evening, nhieli, 
as our days of ]>]casni-<; had (leon mingled witli ])ain, 
now gave us hours of pain, not immingled with pleasure. 

At Icngtli the time C!wne for her dcjiarture. and I 
mounted with a small body of my men, to escort her till 
■we were met by the party appointed to reci-iw Jicr. 
La Tour, Marguclette, and the rest of tlie old servants, 
with the baggage, and all the other Ihing.s they had 
brought, tVdiowed in our train, and we rode slow'ly on; 
ealiiuT. indeed, than we were the night before, but still 
sad. We talkv^d, however, of the joy we had in meeting; 
of the liappy days we had spent together; and we spoke 
of hopes and pleasures for future years, even while fears 
mingh'd -w'ith the hopes; and dark images of pain crossed 
the hriglit visions that 'we were inelinod to indulge. 

, Thus ■tt'c rode on, making the way which, if our 
wishes could have had eifeet, wQuld have been iiiteriiii- 
nahlo, far shorter than it might otherwise liavc si'omed 
and, at length, before I thought tliat we cQuld have gone 
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above a qtarter of the way, we saw upon the opposite 
elope of the valley that we were crossing, a considerable 
body of horsemen, bearing, like ourselves, a white flag 
in the midst of them. They halted as soon as they saw 
us, and halting my men likewise, I rode forward alone, 
to make siprc that we were right. The moment that this 
was perceived, two gentlemen came forth from the other 
party; the one a man pretty well advanced in years, and 
the other apparently a youth, whom, as herodo downthe 
hill, 1 naturally enough concluded to be Alfred do Blanc- 
ford, Louise’s brother. 1 soon perceived that I was mis¬ 
taken, however; it was a young man whom I had seen 
once before, but where, I could not rccollecrt;. The elder 
of the horsemen I had never till then beheld; but from 
his dress tmd demeanour, he was evidently a person of 
high distinction; aud when we met at the bottom of the 
valley, he saluted me with much courtesy; iuqiiicingif 
I were the Seigneur do Cerons, and had escorted thither 
Mademoiselle de Blaneford. 1 replied that such was the 
case, aud begged to know if he was empowered to re¬ 
ceive her from my hands ; inquiring, at the same time, 
to whom T had the honour of spciiking. 

“ My mime,” h® said, “ is Montpeusier; and in the 
ahseueo of the Duke of Aiijou, i am commander-in-chief 
of the army, with which the Baron de Blaneford sojourns 
at this moment. 1 took upon myself the tiisk of meeting 
Mademoiselle de Blaneford for various reasons, but for 
one espi'cially. This young gentleman is my son, Mon¬ 
sieur do Cerons. Yon have, I think, seen him before.” 

“ I remember him perfectly, monseigneur,” I replied; 
" but where 1 had the honour of seeing Ms face last, I 
cannot recollect.” 

“ Under your horse’s feet, I rather suspect, Monsieur 
de Cerons,” replied the young gentleman, with a grace¬ 
ful iueliuation of the head.' “ My visor flew up, as that 
vile brute I was riding stumbled and fell with me.” 

“Oh! I remember you well,’’ 1 replied at ouce. 
“ Ton are the young gentleman who made so gallant a 
charge against us when we were pursuing, the other 
day. 1 rather imagine you woidd have given me some 
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trouble,” I continued, smijing, “ if your horse had not 
fallen with you.” 

The young man coloured with pleasure, and the duke 
replied for him. “ You speak too flatteringly. Monsieur 
de Ceroi).s; but he is a brave boy, too; and he told me, 
the inoinoiit he came back, what had occurred, aud how 
generously you had behaved to him, for whifth wo both 
offer you our best thanks.” 

“ God forbid, sir,” I said, “that I should strike one 
blow at a gallant young gentleman when he is down.” 

“But,” said the duke, “you might have made him 
prisoner, and his ransom would have been no slight sum. 
\Ve cannot, therefore, thus rest your debtors, iloiisieur 
do Corona, and 1 brought him here this day, tliat we 
might both acquit ourselves to you of that which we 
owe you.” 

“ You arc both more than acquitted already, my lord,” 
I replied. “ The thanks which you have been pleased 
to give me are sulficicnt recompense; and, let it bo 
remeinbere.d always, that this young gentleman neither 
surrendered nor demnuded quarter, that what was done 
was my own free doing: and, perhaps, the time may 
come, on some future il.'iy, when the little kindness 1 
showed may be returned by some other. Will you allow 
me,” T added, to change the subject, “ to inquire; whether 
any of tlu' relations of Mademoiselle do Blanelbrd are 
willi your comp-wy above " ’’ 

“ bio,” rejdied the duke. “ The truth is. Monsieur de 
Oerons, that the Baron de Blanelbrd has been somcvvbat 
enraged by a letter from the Prince do (’ondc lo the 
Duke of Anjou respecting him, and by on;' which, 1 
understand, you wrote to him yourself. I, therefore, 
undertook the task of meeting you here, to prevent any 
unpleasant collision. 1 wished his two sons to have 
accompanied me, but he replied, that, if ho did not go 
himself, none of his family should go. But I have full 
authority to receive the young lady, you may believe 
me.” 

“ I doubt it not in the least, my lord,” I replied, ‘‘ but 
I was in hopes that the tw.o boys were there, who have 
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been brought up beside me from their infancy, but whom 
I have not seen for many months. However, Mademoi- 
selie de Blaucford shall be delivered into your hmids 
immediately, and I pray you to do your best to induce 
her father to look dinerently upon my letter, and to 
helieve that, when I ^ve you the little alerte tho other 
night, jny only view was to rescue him, if, as I suspected, 
he was detained a prisoner.” 

“ What, then, it was you,” said the duke, “ who 
roused us in such a manner, and who carried off one of 
the comets. Take care how you come in the way of 
Martigue, Monsieur de Cerons, for he has not forgotten 
the loss of that comet*” 

“ 1 will treat it with all honour and distinction, my 
lord,” I replied, snuling: “ I will carry it with me into 
the very next field where I am likely to meet your army, 
and there Mousieur de Martigue may retake it, if he 
have the will and the p'ower.” 

“ T will teU him so, I will tell him so,” replied the 
duke. “ We shall have the days of chivalry revived 
again. But we must waste no more daylight, Monsieur 
de Cerons, for we shah, hut have light enough to get 
back to the camp.”, 

ilt this hint 1 immediately went back; and, telling 
Louise who it was that had come to meet her, 1 dis¬ 
mounted from my horse, and led her forward by the 
bridle rein. Good old ik Tour and the rest foUow-ed at 
a little di.stauco, giving us an op])ortunity of passing 
those tew last moments alone. Wo said nothiug, how¬ 
ever, as we advanced. Her hand rested, for a inomout, 
in miiie; o\u- eyes looked long and speakingly into each 
other’s; and thus we went on, till we approached the 
Duke of Montpenisier, who, dismounting also, took a 
step forward to meet his lair fliarge. He asked her 
some courteous question, of no great import, as he 
approache<l, hut Louise could not answer; her voice 
was choked, her eyes were full of tears. • The duke 
looked to me, as if ftir an explanation. 1 had none to 
give, and feit that the best way was to withdraw as soou 
as possible. 
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“ Louise,” I said, approacliing as close as I could, and 
speaking in a low voice, “ Louise, my beloved, adieu! 
God be with you, and protect you, and give you courage, 
and give you strength." 

Louise* bent down over her jennet, let her arm drop 
orer mine, and her weeping eyes fell upon my shoulder. 
After a moment, she made an eifort, and raised her 
head, saying, “Adieu, Henri, adieu!” 

As she did so, our lips met, and, turning hastily away, 
I quitted a scene that was becoming too much for me, 
in every respect. Ere I had ‘taken ten steps, however, 
some one touched me on the arm. It was the young 
Prince de la Boche, tlie Luke of Montpbnsier’s son, who 
held out his hand to me, and grasped mine,^aying, “ We 
shall meet again. Monsieur de Cerons, we shaU meet 
again.” 


CHAPTEE XIV. 

It may well be conceived that the first few miles of 
my return were passed by me without any particular 
observation of the objects around. Moric Eudein was 
not with me, to call my attention to this thing or that, 
and to inspire me with the same remarking and com¬ 
menting spirit as liimself; and busy with the thoughts 
and feelings of my own bosom, 1 saw, perhaps, the 
things that I passed with the mere corporeal eyo, but, 
if I did so, the commuuicution between the organ of 
sight and the reasoning brain was altogether cut off for 
the time. 

Thus for about five mile^ I rode on, when the distant 
sound of a trumpet caught my ear, and caused mo to 
make an effort to shake oft’ selfish sorrow, and turn to 
the bu.'ii)es.s of life again. The spot at which T bad 
then arrived was so enclosed with tr^s—thbugli close 
to the edge of a high bill, commanding a view mer a 
wide plain below—that I could not see any object at a 
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distance, and riding quickly on to tbe point -where the 
road left the wood, and opened upon the bare slope, I 
gazed down into the plain. 

My sur|)rise was not small at seeing a -very consider¬ 
able body of men, perhaps three or four thousand, 
winding .Tlong at the distance of fully four miles. They 
were niafelving on a line rather to t)>e left of th.at which 
the Protestant camp occupied, and seemed to me to be 
bending th('ir way rapidly to-w'ards the Charente. They 
were easily to be distinguished from the Protestants, 
whose white cassocks always afforded a distinguishing 
mark at a groat distance, and I should instantly have 
endeavoured to cut off some stragglers from their’rear, 
in order to ascertain what w'as their object and destina¬ 
tion, had I not been shackled by a flag of truce, and felt 
myself bound to return to our camp before I made any 
attack upon the enemy. 

1 rode on, therefore, as fast as possible, trusting tluat, 
as night -was not far distant, the party 1 had seen w'ould 
lodge itself in some of the neighbouring villages. As 
soon as I had arrived at my own quarters, I made some 
inquiries in regard to any chaugcw that had taken place, 
and found indications of the iumiy moving hy detairh- 
ments towsirds the Loire. Montgomery T could not 
find, though I. sent messengers seeking for him in dif¬ 
ferent dircctiojis, and 1, consequently, made up my mind 
to let my men take some repose, to mount tliem upon 
fresh horses, of which my little band had now plmity, 
and if tIuTe w.'is a possibility of seeing after nightfall, to 
heat lip the enemy’s qiuirters, and endeavour to gaiir 
some information. 

(jiving order to this effect, I sat down to my solitary 
sup|)er, and had very nearly concluded the meal, when 
Montgomery hiniscli entered, saying, “ I have come to 
su]) with you. Do Ccroiis. They tell me you have been 
sending all over the place for me; so I suppose you have 
some ijcws."’ 

I gave, him tllb best cheer I could, and while we sat 
together, (old him what 1 had seen, and what 1 proposed 
to do. 
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“They are on foot a^ain, are they?” he said, after 
thinking over the 'whole for a few ininutes. “ They 
must have got information that De Pile is moving up 
from Ou venue, with our reinforcements, and wish to cut 
him oft’. Yet, what can bo done ? The orders we have 
rccqjved to-night are distinct, to march upon the Loire, 
and if wo do not do so, and do so quickly, we shMl never 
be able to eft'ect our junction with the Gcmum8,and tho 
Duke of Deux Pbnts, or Zweibrueken, as his own people 
call him, and that were worse than missing De Pile. 
However, the only thing that can be done, is what you 
propose yourself, to gain any'intelligence that wo can, 
to show these gentlemen that they are discovered, and to 
send instant information to the prince and the admiral. 
But to make your reconuoissance anything at all eflectmil, 
you must have more men, De Cerons. What will you 
have ?” 

Of com-se I was glad to have as large a force as could 
easily be managed in the darkness of the night; and as 
the arquebusiers had proved of great use to me ou my 
former expedition, 1 required their presence, together 
with some ten more spears, which M ontgomcry readily 
granted. Prom lum 1 gained a more thorough know¬ 
ledge, too, than I had hitherto acquired, of all the exist¬ 
ing places and circumstances of the Protestant leaders. 
Tln.'ir force's had been so greatly weakened by tho sick¬ 
ness which prevailed in Louduii, that reinibi'coments 
were absolutely nccessafy to enable them to keep tho 
field against the Catholics. Pile had been sent some 
time before to gather together all the troops that ho 
could in Gascony, and a large body of rciters, under the 
Duke of Deux tonts, was marching rapidly towards the 
Loire, in order to join the Protestant army. 

In the meantime, the Catholics had been reinforced by 
large bodit's of troops from every part of Prance, and 
were e.'igcr to fight the Protestants before either Pile or 
the duke could come up. The task, therefore, of tho 
Protestant leaders was a dilficnlt one; namely, to avoid 
a battle in the presence of a siqterior army, to guard the 
line of the Charente, where all the bridges were in their 
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own hands, and to aid the junction of the Gascon forces 
from the south, at the same time that they extended 
their line of oi>eration8 in order to facilitate the junction 
of the Germans. 


“ I trust,” said Montgome:^, “ that the prince will 
decide upon maintaming the Charente, in preference to 
anything else. Pile is not one to suffer himself easily 
to "be outwitted, and Stuart, who is with him, will cut his 
way through a wall of solid iron, if need be. Once having 
Joined the Gascons, we shall be able to detach troops to 
the Loire, without losing our command of the rivers; 


and when the Germans have once joined, we can fight 
^ enemy with the advantage of. a just c.ause, and no 
^at disadvantage in point of numbers.” 

“ Depend upon it,” 1 said, aftex hearing this explana¬ 
tion, “ since such is our situation, and that of the enemy, 
the Catholics I have seen are thrown forward to gain 
possession of some place in the heart of our position. 
But I will soon bring you further intelligence if possible; 
and in the meantime were it not better to send off at 


once a messenger to the prince and the admiral to teU 
them what has been already observed, and the direction 
which the Catholics are taking?” 

Montgomery agreed immediately to do so; and in 
less than an hour after, 1 was oneo more in the saddle, 
and advancing, with a force sufficient for all that T pro¬ 
posed, towards tlie village in which I calculated the 
enemy would lodge that night. I need not enter into 
all the particulars of my expedition: suffice it to say, 
that about one o’clock in the morning, 1 found forty or 
fifty poor peasants in a bam, who had been driven out 
of their village by the enemy, on account of adhering to 
the Protestant faith, and who thought tliemselves not 
a little fortunate in having escaped with only a few 
strokes from the staff of a lance to make them give up 
their dwellings the more quickly to the royal troops. 
I learned little from them, however, except that the 
rammander of the Catholics lodged in one of the houses 
at the end of the village; and thinking that it would 
be an excellent consummation if 1 could entry him oft’, 
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I bent rny way thither, goiiieS by one of the yonng 
labourers. 

Before wc camo near, I caused my men either to strip 
oft' their white cassocks, or, when they were lined with 
any other colour, to turn them inside out, in order, as 
far as possible, to escape attention. I did not ^succeed, 
however, so well this time as I had done before; there 
were men on watch at both sides of the hous^ and 
though wo approached somewhat near without Deiiig 
seen, we wore at length challenged in a loud voice. The 
sentry would not let the false, word I gave pass current, 
but instantly fired his arquebuse. This did not scare us; 
but, as had been arranged before, while the arqufbusiers 
remained drawm up in line to support us,'! dismounted 
with my men at arms, and rushed forward to attack the 
bouse. Moric Endem shot the unfortunate sentry' through 
the head with a pistol, the door and one of the windows 
were burst open in a moment, and we poured into the 
lower rooms, in which we found ten or twelve men who 
had been sleeping on their arms, on the floor. 

Taken by surprise, and in conifusion, their resistance 
was not very great, but it was sufficient to give time for 
the commaMcr himself to make his estmpe out of one 
of the back w'indows in liis shirt. We did not, however, 
discover this till afterwards, 'for 1 was mistakenly led to 
imagine, for more than an hour, that he had fallen into 
our hands^ 

I bad just cut down one fellow who opposed my pro¬ 
gress up the stairs, and had nearly reached the top, 
when, out of a room on the right band rushed a gay¬ 
looking youth in a furred dressing-govm embroidered 
with gold. lie bore a taper in one hand and a sword in 
the other, but a pistol at his head with an order to sur¬ 
render, rescue or no rescue, soon brought Ms weapon 
into my hand; and passing him down the stairs to those 
who came behind, I entered the diflerent rooms above, 
and, with Moric Endem and two or three othta'S, swept 
the table that I found tbere of a number of papers and 
parchments, with cases for writing, and othpr things 
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whicli I clonbtod not would give us full informatioa re¬ 
specting the object of the enemy’s movement. 

As I WM looking at the title of one of these paperS, a 
sharp fire opened by tlio arquebusiers which 1 had left 
without, announced' that thi! enemy wore prepared to 
make us ])ay ft)r our intrusion, and, clearing the liOuse 
as fast as possible, I elfected my retreat, though I found 
the garden half full of Catholic troopers on foot. It was 
now, however, that the stratagem of making my men 
quit or turn their cassocks, procured us great advantages, 
which I had not foreseen. In issuing forth from the 
house in some disarray, the eneijiy could not tell whether 
liau was of their own party or not, and in the 
Jlllfiision that followed, we being vei’y certain of w'hat 
we were to do, and they quite nneertain, we forced our 
way through, and regained our horses, carrying with us 
the gentleman in the furred dressing-gown, and three 
other prisoners. 

Of the men who accompanied me, two only were 
missing; one of my own hand whom 1 had seen fall by 
a pistol shot in the head, and one of the men at arms 
that ]V] ontgoinery had given me, who, not so well accus¬ 
tomed to such expeditions as wo were, lingered behind 
and was taken prisoner. 

Wo now made the best of our way over the hill, the 
enemy mounting as fast as horses could be brought out, 
and pursuing ns; hut I had ridden over the groiuid 
several times before, and knew every inch of it, so that 
they gained little but their labour, till at length I reached 
the spot from which 1 had first seen them on tlic pre¬ 
ceding morning. There, perceiving by a strong glare, the 
cause of which I did not at the moment discover, that I 
was followed by some thirty or forty horse, I ordered my 
men at arms to wheel about and give them a taste of our 
spear points. As there was no one to support them, they 
did not make any great resistance, but were driven down 
the hill in a very short space of time. 

I pursued them no further than the shoulder of the 
heights, .whence I could see the yillage which we had 
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attacked, and to my surprise, beheld it all in flames. 
How it happened I do not know; our people were 
themselves inclined to believe that the Catholics had set 
it on Arc in their indignation at the peasants having 
guided us thither; but this opinion was evidently 
founded upon party animosity, and I myself feel sure 
that, in the confusion attending our attack iftjoa the 
farm-house, some light must aeeidcntally have fallen and 
set fire to the building. 

Hurrying on as fist as possible, we reached my quar¬ 
ters abont five' in the morning, and then, for the first 
time, I had an opportunity of speaking with, and showing 
some civility to, my principal prisoner. He was con¬ 
ducted up-stairs to my own apartments by two of tho 
soldiers, while 1 remained for a minute or two below, to 
sec my men properly disposed of; and, on entering my 
room, 1 found him sts^ding shivering by the fire. I ap¬ 
proached him, saying,"'*' 1 feiu*, sir, you have had a very 
cold ride f ” 

‘‘ 1 never had so cold or so disagreeable a one in my 
life,” he replied. 

“ 1 was sure that such must be the case,” I answered. 
“ But wo must try to make you more comfortable as soon 
as j)ossiblc.” 

“ Bray, sir,” he said, gazing at mo, somewhat super¬ 
ciliously , fi'om head to foot, 'and sticking out from under 
his furred dressing-gown a bare leg and foot only 
covered with a slipper, “ can you procure me such a 
thing in your e^rap, as a wooden leg ? for I am quite 
sure that Ibis thing, which used to help me tlirough the 
world, must be frozen off by this time.” 

“ No,” T answered, “ I do not know that we can do 
that; but, at all events, I think we can bring some life 
into the one that you have; and if you will take my 
advice you will get into a warm bed again, as fast 
as possible, drink as large a portion as you can swal¬ 
low of hot wine, and ki^ep yourself warm for half an 
hour or so, by telling me who you arc, and what is 
the ohjeet of the expedition whereof you were, 1 Bup-> 
pose, the commander.” 
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“ Sir, you do me a great deal too much honour,” said 
the young gentleman. “ Howeyer, as you are a very 
civil person, I will- first take possession of the bed yon 
talk o^ if you will show me where it is; I will then 
drink the wine, if anybody will bring it to me; and, 
having done that, hold myself bound to reply to any 
questioiis that you 'thii>k right to ask, that are not 
wrong for me to answer.” 

Calling to Andriot, I caused my prisoner to be placed 
in the room which had been occupied by good La Tour, 
and the warm wine to be procured for liim, together 
^ with some spices and comfits, and having thus made him 
' tag c omfortable as I could, I questioned him as to his 
IMik', station, &c. To my mortification, 1 now found 
-roat he was not the commander; that the expedition 
was destined to attack Jarnac, .and was led by tht> cele¬ 
brated Count de la Hiviere Puitaille. The. young gentle¬ 
man whom I had taken proved to be one of the gay 
gallants of the Court, called Gersay, and my only con¬ 
solation for having missed the commander was the pro¬ 
spect of a large ransom for his friend and compardoa. 
My men were more satisfied, indeed, than I was; for 
Moric and the rest had stumbled upon various articles 
of value, and a considerable sum of money, so that the 
pri*o to be divided was considerable. Gersay’s ransom 
was soon arranged, and soon paid, and I once more 
found my military chest overfiowiug. 

Tn the meantime, the absence of the prince at Niort, 
though absolutely necessary in order to obtain money 
and to treat wititi the Queen of England, was sadly detri¬ 
mental to our militaiy prospects. 

Before full jnformatioa of all that we had discovered 
could ho con'royed to the Prince do Conde, and before 
the troops could be recalled from their movements 
towards the Loire, <» others marched to defend .Tamac, 
La Eivi^re had made himself master of that place, thus 
occupying .an important point on the Charente, and 
breathing nothing but vengeance for the attack upon 
the villa^ in retaliation for which he made desperate ex¬ 
cursions on every side. 
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The bunning of the village, which must have been 
purely accidental, led to consequences of a very terrible 
kind. The house occupied by a Captain liespinette 
had been the second or tWd which took fire, and some 
of his effects had been burnt therein; and on the first, 
expedition which La Bivi^re entrusted to him Ije vowed 
he would retaliate upon the Protestants. He accord¬ 
ingly attacked a village, swept away all that it contained; 
and, some women and children having taken refuge in 
one of the houses, while their husbands and fathers 
escaped into the fields, he designedly, we were? assured, 
set to the plpce, and burnt them to death then^in. 

An awful retribution fell upon him. As soon as a 
sufficient force could bo collected, the admiral com¬ 
manded the Marquis dc Briquemaut to attack La 
Eiviere in Jamac. The town was taken by assault, but 
as the inhabitants were our own people no outrages 
wore commitf.ed. The Catholics 'who surrendered re¬ 
ceived quarter, and many made their escape: but Le- 
spinctle and his band took refuge in the old keep, 
declaring they would hold it out to the last. Almost 
at the same moment that they were msdting this decla¬ 
ration. the lower part took lire. Unable to find any 
other means of escape, the commander and two of his 
companions determined to leap from the loopholes, w'hich 
were large. But the corbels which hung over impeded 
them, and, in the effort to force themselves through, 
their armour was so tightly jammed in the stonework 
that no human power could remove them, and in this 
horrible situation they were actually burnt to death in 
their arms. 

At this period the situation of the Protestant army 
became every day more and more critical. The Catho¬ 
lic force, nearly dotAle in number that which wo could 

S ose to it, was now approaching nearer and ncjkrer, 
interposing between us and the troops coming from 
Qascon}^ with the purpose of forcing us to an imme¬ 
diate battle. The most important points of the Charente 
were, it is .true, in our hands; the admiral and the 
Prince de Cond6 were once more at the hpad of their 
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troops; and had their tactical skill been well* seconded 
by tlie zeal and obedience of the officers under their 
command, we might havp set the enemy at defiance till 
sufficient reinforcements had arrived to enable us to 
fight them. 

The Duke of Anjou was advancing daily, but still his 
progress was delayed fiir more than might otherwise 
have been the case by the continual skinnishes to 
which D’Andolot and the Prince do Condo contrived to 
treat thorn on his advance. Scarcely a day passed with¬ 
out some hundreds, sometimes thousands of our troops 
being thrown unexpectedly upon some \ulner{ible point 
enemy’s position; sometimes we advanced abso- 
mH®ly into the quarters of the Duke of Montpensier, 
■^d once we were actually in the lodgings of the Duke 
of Anjou himself. 

On tlic latter occasion, under the command of Puy- 
viault, we encountered close to Anville, whore the duke 
had established his quarters, a body of seventy or eighty 
gentlemen of the Court, and obstinately maintaining our 
ground for some time till wo vi'cro reinforced, large 
bodies of men began to come up on either side till it 
became .absolutely necessary for the Protestants to 
withdraw, lest the skirmish should end in a general 
battle when neither party was prepiu-ed. 

Nothing, however, could stop the progress of the 
enemy, and, early in Mai’cli, the Duke of Anjou made 
himself master of Chateauneuf on the Charente. The 
bridge, however, was in our possession, and we had 
various small posts pushed across the river in different 
directions, in order to guard against surprise. I myself, 
no longer acting as a mere partisan, but attending im¬ 
plicitly to the orders I received as a soldier, was sta^ 
tioued some little way in advance of Cognac, with orders 
to obtain every information that 1 could regarding the 
enemy’s movements, and communicate them immediately 
to the admiral or the Prince de Condo; and at fliree 
o’clock on the very day of my arrival, I perceived a 
large body of the enemy marching down towiirds me. 
The continuij,! noise they made, the sounding of trumpets 
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and beating of drums, made me suspect at once that 
their appearance was a mere feint; and having ridden 
to a rising ground which gave me a view over the 
country beyond, I clearly perceived that they were 
followed by no sufficient f^rce tot attempt tlie passage 
of the river at that point, and sent immediate intelli- 
gence of what I had observed to the admiral,»in order 
to make sure that he was not deceived by any stratagem 
of the enemy. Coligny sent me down thtoks in return, 
telling me that he was not deceived; and tliat after 
having maintained my ground as w'ell as I could, I 
might come round to join the Count de Montgomery, at 
the village of Triac. The affair at Cognac lasted scarcely 
lialf an hour; but it was past midnight bcl'ore 1 could 
bring my men, fatigued with a long march, to the quar¬ 
ters appointed me. 

The house seemed pretty comfortable, and the stables 
for the horses good, with a room in a granary above for 
the greater part of the men, and plenty of room in the 
house for the rest. ISIot a truss of straw, however, was 
to bo found; no forage of any kind, and while I was 
endeavouring to obtain sorpe in the -village by sending 
hither and thither, I saw a head put out from one of the 
up-stair windows of the house, and hoard a voice call 
me by name. “ Monsieur de Cerons, hlonsicur de 
Ccrons,” said the voice, “ I give you good evouing; it 
is long since we met.” 

The tones were not unfamiliar to my ear; hut yet I 
could not recoUcct where I had heard them, and I 
merely replied, “ I will come up in a minute, when I 
have seen the horses fed.” 

“Morblcu!” said Moric Endem, who was with me, 
“ you may think yourself lucky if you get a straw for 
a horse, seigneur. These are the nights, I take it, which 
'teach cavalry horses be crib-biters, seeing that they 
can get nothing else to bite.” 

“ llloric,” I said, “ as we passed the day before yes¬ 
terday, there was a large farm I saw about a quarter of 
a mile out there to the right. The man, Chemillc told 
me, would neither say whether he was Catholic or 
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Protestant. But I must have forage whichever he is. 
The admiral says we must not plunder, so take ten 
men with you, go to his house, and with your sword in 
one hand and this purse in the other, tell him you come 
from the Seigneur de Cerons for the forage he wants 
for his horses. Give him his choice of the gold or the 
steel, and bring hack the forage at rfl events.”' 

“Bravo! bravo!” cried the voice from the window 
above, though I certainly did not know I had been 
listened to; “justice and equite both together, Mon- 
irieur de Ceronsand leaving Moric to fulfil his orders, 
ryhich he did with pre-eminent success, I entered the 
and mounted the creaking staircase, which seemed 
two men at a time would have brought it to the 
'ground. 

There were lights and a blazing fire in the room on 
my right hand, and 1 accordingly entered, when I saw 
before me a tall, powerful man sitting in the wdndow'- 
seat with a page busily taking off the vaiious pieces of 
his armour. He turned round his head, as I approached, 
though bestowing no-very soft benediction on the page 
for pinching his leg with the gcuouillere, and exclaimed, 
“ Welcome, welcome, De Cerops! so 1 find you as l 
hoped to find you, changed from little David the shep¬ 
herd’s hoy, into a mighty man of war. And who shall 
say what will come of it next ?” 

Tlie face that was turned towards me was that of my 
first military friend and coimsellor, Stuart, and with 
equal joy and gratitude I grasped his hand and wel¬ 
comed him to the army. 

“1 have expected to see you long,” I said; “but 
certainly did not expect to see you this night, and in 
my own quarters.” 

“ Why, it so happens,” replied Stuart, “ that they are 
mine, too; for the house, and yard, and stables w'ero to 
he shared between us. Heaven knows how we should 
have managed if 1 had brought on my hand. But T left 
the greater number of them some way back, for men 
and horses, were absolutely exhausted by hard riding 
and starvation. Though t!‘e prince would very willingly 
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have kept me at Jarnac to aup with him to-night, and 
dine with him to-morrow, yet I came on with two or 
three of my aervants only, to see what was doing out 
here at the advanced guard; for I have .a strange notion 
that we shall not be four-and-twenty hours without a 
battle. 1 wanted to see you, too, and have got a good 
supper ready for you, as there wants no food for men’s 
mouths here, thwigh all the forage I could get was a 
bushel of oats, and’ a handfiil of straw, for six horses.” 

1 followed Stuart’s example as soon as possible, in 
disencumbering myself of my armour, for 1 had never 
bad the casque off my head for more than twenty hours. 
Nor had anything passed my lips but a ctip of cold 
water during the whole of that time, so that the sight of 
a huge piece of roasted pork and a dish of pigs’ ears and 
feel stewed with crayfish, was, I must acknowledge, one 
of the ])lcasante8t prospects that my eyes had lighted 
upon for some time. For my poor men’s sakes, too, I 
was glad to boar that provisions were to be had in 
aburuliincc, and, beJ’ore I ate myself, 1 took care to send 
out the means to purchase everything that was neces¬ 
sary, although my expeditious had been so successful as 
to leavo the purses of my troop better stored than those 
of any other in the army. 

During supper, Stuqrt and I talked over all that bad 
happened to us both since we parted in Bordeaux"; and 
although my first intercourse with him had been but of 
a few hours’ duration, yet, when we met, we felt as if we 
had been old and intimate friends for many years. He 
told mo all that had befallen him to delay his journey to 
join the array; the difficulty in getting his Scotch com¬ 
panions over from his native couatiy, or raising others 
fitted for bis band ; the necessity which then presented 
itself of joining his forces to those of De Pile, aud of 
labouring with that commander to induce the Proteslant 
noblemen of Higher and Lower Gascony to come for¬ 
ward in arms, and risk something for the common cause; 
then the obstacles which the Catholics had thrown iu Ids 
way to prevent his junction with the Protestant army; 
and he ended by telling me that he had at length been 
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obliged to leave De Pile behind with the greater part of 
the troops, and with only sixty helmets to make his 
way on to join the Prince de Uond6, having a sort of 
presentiment in his mind, which, he said, had never 
failed him hitherto, that a battle was on the eve of 
taking place between the two contending parties. 

To me'he put a thousand questions concerning my 
state and prospects, although it was evident enough 
that ho had heard news of me, from time to time, and 
was not a little proud of his military neophyte. I told 
him all the military part of ray history, as I have told it 
here, arid met his approbation in all my proceedings. 
Xj4n pursuing these subjects, however, the couvci’sation 
Jpferally turned to good Martin Vem, his journey to 
Bordeaux, and the redemption of my dagger, and, as 
soon as the subject was mentioned, he exclaimed, “ Oh! 
by the way, it is true, 1 did what was, perhaps, not very 
jiistifiabhi on my part, and made good Solomon Ahar do 
what M'as not qmte right upon his. But, having seen 
bow much you regretted the loss of your weapon, and, 
also, having received an. unexpected sum, which gave 
me a few crowns to spare, I went and insisted upon 
redeeming it, thinking that, in a day or two, 1 should 
join you. 1 have been forced to wander far enough 
since,” ho continued; “ hut yotir dagger is quite safe, and 
with my baggage at Jarnac. One thing, however, T 
must tell you, which happened iu the rcdemjdiou of it, 
and which made me very glad that I had got it out of 
the Jew’s hands, who has now moved from Bordeaux to 
Paris, as, I dare say, you have heard.” 

“ No,” 1 replied, “ 1 did not hear of his removal. But 
1 can easily conceive that Bowleaux was not much to 
his lastc. Yet, tell me, what was tliis circumstance 
wliich made you glad?” 

“Doubtless, you know the fact yoursell’, already,” 
replied Stuart, “but 1 discovered it from the Jew, 
When, much against his will, 1 had driven him to give it 
up, good Solomon said, ‘Ha! do you know it is hollow, 
Seigneur Stuart ?’ And be thon' showed me, by weigh¬ 
ing it against another dagger, having a smaller hilt t^uj 
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it had, that the haft is hollow, and through a hole where 
one of the old jewels had fallen out, wc clearly saw some 
folded parchraeht within. It may bo a matter of some 
consequence, or of none to you, for aught 1 know. 
Were you aware of the fact?”' 

1 replied in the negative; and, after some further con¬ 
versation on the subject, it was determined that, if 
military operations did not prevent us, wo should ride 
together to Jarnac on the following morning, wlicre I 
should redeem my dagger, and ascertain what the hilt 
contained. 

After that w'e separated, Stuart retiring to his bed, and 
I to mine, and though, for the last five or six days, I had 
borne up with scarcely’ any rest or repose, J. now fell 
into a ])rofound and heavy slumber, still, motionless, 
dreamless, more like death itself than sleep. 


CHAPTEE XV. 

The day had not far advanced when some one, shaking 
me by the arm, roused me from my sjeep, and looking 
up, I found Stuart already up and fully armed. 

“ Como,” he said, “ Do Cerons, come, yon will he 
called a sluggard. 1 have just had a message from the 
admiral, who is at Bassac, and my people have come on 
there wiih the baggage. The same messenger brings a 
message to you, requiring you to come and report more 
fully what took place yesterday at Cognac. It would 
seem that intelligenco has been received from that side, 
which loads to some apprehension.” 

1 shook my head, “'fhey will make no attempt 
there,” I replied. “ However, I will be up and out in a 
moment.” 

. “ I -will see your horses ready,” replied Stuart; and, 

ere they w'ere well prepared, 1 w as myself down in tho 
courtyard. 

Leaving some brief orders for Moric Epdem, who did 
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not appear,! rode away with my companion, followed 
by his attendants, and some four or five of my own men. 
The light was still gray in the dull March momiug, but 
everything was quite quiet and still, and nothing, as we 
passed along, would have given to any eye the slightest 
indication of warring armies in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, and the approach of a speedy and sanguinary 
conflict. We went t*i, talking of the position ana situa¬ 
tion of the armies, and Stuart seemed perfectly confident, 
from what he had heard the night before, that any 
attempt of the enemy to pass the Charentc at Chatoau- 
neuf would be frustrated in a moment. 

There is Soubise,” he said, “and Montgomery, and 
Pfe Lone, with plenty of forces to guard the passage, at 
all events till the rest of the army could come up; and 
the t'lieinv dare not attempt it before the force which 
the .admiral can bring into the field.” 

Scarcely, however, were the words out of his mouth, 
when a trooper at full gallop overtook us. It proved to 
be one of my own people, who came on waving his hand 
for us to stop, and exclaimed, the moment that he came 
up, “ In Grod’s name, return, seigneur! The enemy 
have passed the river by the bridge, and by a bridge of 
boats. ] have myself seen ten or twelve cornets of 
horse, with the" great blue stiuidard amongst them. 
The whole vanguard has passed already, I am sime; and 
there is a bridge of boats built just below the oilier 
bridge.” 

“ I lear this is some negligence on La Loue’s part,” I 
said, turning to Stuart; “ I have always remarked that 
he is the most negligent of commanders. 1 will go 
back, but I fear we shall have to fight, and w'e are in no 
condilirm to do it. For Heaven’s sake, Stuart, ride on, 
and let the admiral know! ” • 

These were all the words that were spoken, and 
Stuart, waving his hand, galloped oft’, while I hurried 
hack, as fiwt as possible, to the village. Half a doi-.cu 
messengers, going at full speed towards the quarters of 
the admiral and the Prince do C’oiidc, met me before 1 
reach Triac, but passed without speaking, and just 
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before my quarters I found Moric Endem with my own 
troop and the horse arqtiebuaiers, drawn up in order to 
march. Without a moment’s delay we hurried out from 
the vdlago, and the next moment the whole scene of the 
commencing biittle was beneath our eyes. 

The beautiful meadows which there sweep down to 
the bank of the river were now filled- with the royal 
troops in all the splendid array o§war. Cornets, and 
standards, and waving plumes, and gay-coloured cas- 
Bodts lined the whole side of the river, while over the 
bridge of Chatcauneuf, and over a bridge of boats, con¬ 
structed during the night, the renr-guard of the Catholic 
army was passing, with cymbal, and trumpet, and drum, 
the clang of which, borne by the wind, reached the hill 
where I stood. 

Some half a mile before the great body of the Catho¬ 
lics were a niimbcr of squadrons of horse, charging 
with levelled I.aiicci! two or three small bands of Hugue¬ 
nots, who, though contending with them gallantly, v ere 
(evidently contending in vain. We could see the lances 
shivered, and the horses go over, but still the Prot«»s- 
taut cavalrjr were driven back towards a large pond 
con-fined within some raised causeways, and a ri>'ulet 
which meandered in silver brightness through the 
meadows at the foot of the hill. Other small bodies of 
Protestant horse were seen coming up at full speed to 
the aid of their compauions; but more eftectual assist¬ 
ance appeared at that moment, for, drawing out from 
between the walls of a little hamlet, I perceived four or 
five conipanies of infantry, which 1 immediately knew 
to he the gallant and determined body of Pluviaut’s 
arquehusiers, who advanced rapidly towards the cause¬ 
way of the tank, and opened a sharp fire upon the 
nearest squadrons of the CathoUo cavalry. 

This was all seen as we rode on down the hill; hut 
Ihjp moment after, the sound of a trumpet on the right 
galled my attention in that direction, and I saw a small 
party of our own horse, perhaps consisting of a hundred 
and fifty or two hundred men, galloping down in the 
same direction as myself. Recoguismg at their head 
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one wlio’s skill and talents were already remarkable, 
and who is now celebrated as La None, together with 
Acier and La Lone, whose vigour and determination, in 
all moments of actual conflict, seldom failed to inspire 
their soldiers to the greatest efforts, 1 made what speed 
I could to join them, and was hailed gladly, though 
there Was no pausing to speak, or to draw a rein. 

On wo galloped #)ur abreast down the road till we 
had passed some hedges that intersected the slope of 
the hill, and then, spreading out, charged the enemy’s 
cavalry, just as they were passing the caukeway on the 
right of the tank. Pluviant, at the same luomenL re¬ 
mewed his fire upon the enemy, and we drove them back 
^ great confusion, for two or three hundred yards. 

As all that we could hope to do, however, was to 
delay the enemy in the meadows by the river, so long 
as to enable the admiral and the Prince do Condd to 
gain a good position on the heights. La None gave the 
order to wheel and keep upon the same line with the 
infanlry; but on looking round we saw that Pluviaut, 
attacked on the left hand, had been forced to retreat, 
and that Martigue, with his fire-eating cavalry, had 
passed round on the other side of the tank, and was 
already on our flank. 

We had no time for preparation, the Catholics wore 
upon ns with a rapidity and energy worthy of admira¬ 
tion: hlartiguc was w'ithin ten paces of me when I 
turned my horse; and, calling out, “Ha, the cornet! 
the cornet! —a moi, k moi, Monsieur de Cerons! ” he 
spurred on upchi me.. I met him as best I might, but 
our little band was broken by their impetuous cluirge in 
every direction; La None and the rest were making the 
best of then’ way back towards the infantry of Pluviaut; 
and their men were following by twos and threes as 
they could disentangle themselves. After two or three 
sharp blows, I found that I must either get away from 
Martigue, or sufl’er myself to be taken, and, therefore, 
drawing a pistol from the holster, I shot his horse in 
the throat, and the animal went down at once. 

“ That is not fair! ” he cried, as the horse fell with him. 
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“ I had no other resonrce,” shouted I, as I galloped 
on, “ You see 1 am left alone.” 

Thus saying, 1 made my way back to the rest as fast 
as I could) and found our little cavalry once more rallied 
and siipporting Pluviaut, who with admirable skill and 
determination was keeping the enemy at bay as long as 
possible, m.aintaining every little edge and every little 
wall with hia arqueSmsiers, taking.advantage of each 
rise and fall of the ground, and lighting every step as 
he slowly retreated towards the village where I had 
slept during the preceding night. To him, 1 cannot 
help saying, more than to any one else, it is to bo attri¬ 
buted that the battle did not prove more disastrous to 
the Protestants than it ultimately did. 

In the meantime La Noue exclaimed to me, “ Eetreat 
into the village, De Cerons, as fast as possible, and 
maintain yourself in it as long as you can, for there is 
Martigue dSashing up towards it on the right, and will 
cut us iplF if ho is not prevented.” 

Takiilg the shorter road, 1 was there before the Ca¬ 
tholic leader, and received him at the entrance of the 
principal road, or street, if 1 may so call it, with a 
charge, which, though it could not be long sustained, 
drove him back for some way, and enabled La None and 
the rest to retire in good order. 

Acicr came to my assistance in a moment or two after, 
exclaiming, in a gay tone, “ Now, Fortune’s favourite, 
let us sec how long you and I, De Cerons, can keep out 
the enemy! ” 

“Not long, Acier, I fear,” replied if “both your 
numbers and mine are somewhat thinned since the 
beginning of this morning; and see, there are six more 
cornets coming up the hill to join Martigue. Ha, 
Meric! ” I continued, as I turned round to look at the 
numbers of my men, “I thought you were gone, my 
poor fellow. Are there any more coming up ? ” 

“Two will be here in a minute, seigneur,” replied 
Moric! “ 1 sent them to sec the varlets and horse¬ 
boys and baggage out at the other end of the town. 
Ah, Master Martigue,” he exclaimed, seeing" that the 

• 14 
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enemy had paused for a single instant, and ridden round 
a little to the right, “I’ve stopped that gap for yon.« 
There’s a road between two houses there,’’ & continued, 

“ hut I have i^set a waggon across it,” .. 

Good Moric’s predation, however, did not avml ua„ 
fur long. Martigue himself again charged us in front 
and, though the narrowness of the road enabled, us 
to stand against him firmly, yet we saw that a party of 
his men were* busy in removing the waggon which hadi 
been overturned; and after protracting the resistance .as. 
long as possible, we efieeted our retreat only just as the 
enemy were pouring in upon our flank. 

Pluvdaut, however, was by this time safe; and as wC, 
issued forth from the other side of the villagej with our 
men mingled with the foremost of the enemy, the glad 
sight appeared of D’Audelot coming up at the head of a 
considerable body of horse; while a long hedge of spears 
was seen rising over the slope, )uid giving norace that the 
admiral or the Prince de Cond6 would be in the field in 
a few minutes. 

The enemy perceived this at the same moment that 
we did, and pursued no further; Martigue hastening to 
strengthen mmself in the village, in order to maiutain it, 
if possible, till the royal troojjs came, up. D’Andelot 
halted his men for a moment in order not to cliarge 
friends and enemies together, and welcomed us, as we 
rode up, with nothing hut courage and confidence in his 
tone, exclaiming. “Ah, brave Acier! ah, De Cerons! 
Gallantly done, gentlemen, gallant^ done! Eallyyour 
men, and let %s at. them again! Now each man do as 
he sees me do! ” And, as soon as we were in line, he 
spurred on again uptai the village. • 

Martigue, confident in his numbers and his courage, 
had, by this time, drawn out a part of his cavalry beyond 
the houses, and we spurred forward upon them with 
determination equal to their own. I was at the distance 
of about twenty paces from D’Audelot, who had no lance; 
but 1 saw him gallop straight on to a gay-looking cavalier, 
opposite to him, armed m)m head to foot, and putting 
past his s^ear, he struck him under the visor with the 
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ettOntlet of his left haat^ whi ^ at the sasie time held 
4i» reinsi With that singler^fj^ he dashed up the 
ooVering of his enemjr’e feOT, ;^TOile, at the verr same 
moment, with his he pointed a pistol under the 
helmet, and fired. &e man dead from his horse, 
and D’Andelot passed on at ofi^. through the line.* 

Though we certainly didWot follow D’Andelot’shrder, 
in doing as be ^d, yet we did our best. Martigue’s 
troops were driven again into the village, the streets of 
which became a temble slaughter-house. In a few 
minutes, the admird himself, with a large body of 
cavalry, came up to support us, and the Catholics were 
forced out at the other side, and over the hill, for nearly 
half a mile. 

Their operations had all been well arranged, however. 
By the time we had proceeded thus far, we were suddenly 
assailed by a tremendous discharge of fire-arms, and 
Martigne, finding himself supported by the Count de 
Brissac, with a fresh body of cavalry and sixteen hun¬ 
dred arquebusiers, horse and foot, resumed the ofiensive, 
wliile we were driven back in considerable confusion, 
from the incessant and well-directed fire kept up upon 
us, by what were called “ 'I'he old bands of Brissac." 

The position that wc had attained, however, though 
we had g.ained it but for a moment, showed us the whole 
royaiist army on this side the river, the Puke of Mont- 
pensier advancing up the slope, with at least ten thou¬ 
sand men, and the division of the Duke of Anjou fol¬ 
lowing, in fine order, towards the tank yhich I have 
before mentioned. 

After retreating for about three or four hundred yards, 
the troops got into somewhat better array, and the 
admiral took care to seize the opportunity of restoring 
confidence by wheeling with a small force as to charge 

* This curious trait of the famous D’Andelot is recorded by ail 
the .other persons present, as well as by Monsieur do Cerona The 

S cieon who was thus killed is said to have been thaMarqnis de 
ionsalez, but there is every reason to think that this is a mistalte. 
I beg it to be remembered that all the facts here stated by M. de 
Cerons are borne out by all the contemporary autboritios. 
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Martigue. He did not do so, however; but, after looking 
round him for a moment, as if seeking some one he could- 
trust, but whose absence would be no great detriment, 
he beckoned me up to him, and said, in a low tone, 
“ Monsieur de Cerons, you fear nothing, I think ? ” 

“ 1 trust not, sir,” I replied. 

“The battle muri; be general, I think,” he said; 
“there is no avoiding it. I wish some one to ride 
towards Jamac, to the Prince de Conde, without the 
loss of a moment, to tell him to bring up the main body 
of the troops, and charge, in order to extricate his 
vanguard. We will maintain the ground till he comes. 
The straight road runs along the whole line of those 
arquehusiers ; — whoever undertakes the task must 
endure their fire.—Will you go ? Take three men with 
you if you do.” 

I merely bowed my head in reply, spoke a word or 
two to Moric Endem, leaving him in the command of my 
surviving men, and, accompanied by Andriot and two 
troopers, giUoped off as hard as 1 could go tow'ards 
Janiac. Either the arquehusiers for some time-did not 
sec me, or mistook me for one of their own people, as 
I came galloping rapidly towards them, for they suffered 
mo to pass half along the line without firing a shot at 
me. There, however, they seemed to discover their 
mistake; and, at the distance of not more than a hun¬ 
dred yards, opened upon mo one of the most tremendous 
fires that I ever remember to have seen. Poor Andriot 
was down in a moment, .feut there was no possibility of 
stopping, an^ on I went at the full gallop. 

About thirty or forty yards further, a ball struck my 
cuirass, but glanced off without entering, and a second 
passed through the crest of my casque. Two or three 
went throng the cassock I wore above my arms, and 
one ball just grazed the lower part of my bridle hand, 
sofiBcicntly to deluge my glove in blood. It then struck 
the pommel of the saddle, and bounded off. I was now 
within twenty yards of the end of the lino, but ere I 
reached it, another of my men was knocked off his 
horse; and if the arquehusiers had been wise enough to 
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fire at the chargers instead of the riders, not one of ns 
tronld have escaped to bear the admiral’s message to 
the Prince do Cohdd. The last shot that was received 
was in my left shoulder, but it was of no importance, 
and did not even disable my arm. ' . ' 

I now continued my course in safety, but without 
relating my speed, and opened the visor of my casque, 
both to get some air and to see more distinctly whether 
we were followed. Such vvas not the case, however; 
and I saw, at the top of the hill, the squadrons of the 
admiral, and could perceive the group in which he 
stood, watching nw course—^perhaps with some anxiety. 
At the distance of about two miles, I heard the sound of 
some trumpets, behind a little wood in advance; and, 
going on at the same quick pace, I came, the moment 
after, upon some thirty or forty horsemen, covered with 
white cassocks, and bearing the cornet of the Prince do 
Soubise. 

“ Where is the Prince do Condt ? ” I demanded. 
“ Where is the prince P I bear him a message from 
the admiral.” 

“ He is coming np that narrow road,” replied one of 
the gentlemen. “Hearing some firing, we supposed 
that some aflair was taking place, and are marching up 
towards Triac.” 

“The whole van are engaged,” I replied; and with¬ 
out more words, rode on, and met the prince at the 
head of three or four hundred horse, almost all gentle¬ 
men of liigh quality, and distinguished ip arms. The 
prince was speaking gaily, and the moment he saw me, 
he exclaimed, “ Ah, De * Cerons! what news do you 
.bear?—So the enemy has crossed thb river, we hear. 
But, good Heavens! your snreoat is pierced in twenty 
places, and you are bleeding from the hand and 
shoulder.” 

“ That is nothing, my lord,” I replied*. “ The enemy 
have passed the river; the vanguard has been engaged 
these two hours; and the admiral has sent me to say to 
your highness, that a general battle is inevitable, and to 
beg you to charge in order to disentangle thp advance.” 
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" Instentlj’,** i«pljedtheprmee,hi8 briglit ^e^iaslnng 
with a light which I nerer saw anywhere but in thorn. 
" Martinet, yon ride back instantly, tmd hurry the ad¬ 
vance of the main battle. Chouppes, ride on with Lan- 
guilliers to .Soubise, and yon threo, with your men, 
gallop aa fiiat as you can towards TViac, to' ch'ar the 
ground a litide till we come up. De Ct'ront., you stay 
with me, ae you have seen all that is passing, and can 
guide us wen. IfoWjjOn, my men I” And, putting the 
whole troop into a quicker pace, he led the way for¬ 
ward, till we came out half-way down the hill up which 
the royalist army had been advancing when 1 left the 
fidd. 

The aspect of everything, however, was now very 
much changed; the admiral had retreat^ beyond Triae; 
Brisaac occupied the village; Mariigiie had taken ground 
to the right thereof; the Duke of Montpeusier was at 
the top of the rise, and the main body of the Catholics, 
under the Duke of Anjou, occupied the rest of the ground 
towards Chateauueuf. 

The gallant Pluviaut, and his men, htreiching out and 
menacing the flank of Martigue’s troops, afibrded us, 
indeed, the means of joining our hue to that of the 
admiral; «id had the whole of the Prince do Condi’s 
division bet>n upon the field, we might still, perhaps, 
have gained the day. Such not being the case, and, by 
one accident or another, the prmcc having received but 
tardy information of what was taking place, the situation 
of the admiral seemed to all of ns who were on the 
lower ^und racore perilous than it really was. 

Condd halted fc^ a moment, as if, to consider and to 
communicate with the admiral; and had it not been for, 
the arrival, at {liat instant, of a small body of German 
Protestants, vA»o were with the army, in ail probability 
such counsels would have been held as would have pre¬ 
vented the fatal results of that day’s field. Coudd, 
however, saw our auxiliaries arrive with joy aud satis¬ 
faction; not that he hoped to save the 'battle by the 
rash and.desperate conduct he was prepar<>d to pursue, 
but he thpught that, all events, he should ho enabled 
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, to iduoRtengle the toops of 13)0 xdmiral, bj a strong 
diversion in his &Tour ; and the moment that the arrival 
of the Germans was known, I heard him call loudly tor 
his casque. 

At this time, though we were within shot of the 
arquebusiers, and a ball or two fell every now and then 
aniongst us, he had nothing on his h^ but*u small 
cap of crimson velvet. The page who bore bis helmet, 
however, came but slowly; the different officers who 
were round about, pressed iq> eagerly towards the 
prince; the horses were furious and eager to proceed, 
and Condd himself, liaving one arm in a sling, from an 
accident he liad met with, restrained his own charger 
with difficulty from dashing forward into the midst of 
the enemy’s ranks. 

At length the page brought up the casque, and one 
or two persons were assisling him to place it on his 
head; his slandard had been carried forward, bearing, 
wriilen in letters of gold, “ Doux le p6ril pour Christ et 
le pais! ” the Couift of llochefaucault was mounting a 
fresli horse, to accompany him into the lailee, and turning 
round towards me, the piiiioe wa.s asking, “Know yon, 
De (^n■ou8, whose cornets of hor.so those are upon the 
hill ? ” when iu a moment I saw the charger that La 
Bochefoucault was about to mount lash out with both 
his feet towards the prince, whose horse seemed to 
stagger with the blow it received. 

The velvet cap be had in his hand dropped to the 
ground, but that was the only expression (if it may be 
so called) of pain which escaped him. To my horror 
and eonstemation, however, 1 beheld, on approaching, 
that the horse had broken his log, and that the bone 
was absolutely protruding through the thick leather 
boot. 

Exclamations of grief and distress hurst from the 
lips of all around; but the prince waved his hand, 
exclaiming, “ Silence! ” And a moment after, ho added, 
“Behold, you true nobles of France, that which has 
occurred; follow me to finish well what our brave • 
friends have already so well hegtm, and remember this 
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day aa you fight, iu -whalf state Louis of Bourbon leads 
you to the charge ,! For Christ and for his country! * 

As he spoke, he pulled down the visor of his hehnet, 
bent his liead over his saddle-bow, gave the rein to his 
horse, and dashed like fury upon the flank of the Duke 
of Anjou’s division. We all followed. There was an im¬ 
mense bbdy of men at arms before us, amounting, it is 
said, iu all, to two thousand; and the moment we began 
the charge, two regiments of reitcrs, amounting to two 
thousand five hundred men, and eight hundred lancers, 
with a small body of horse arquebusiers, swept round 
and hemmed us in; and yet it is extraordinary what 
that charge of the Prince do Conde did. There was not 
one man of us that hour wdio then spurred on his horse, 
that did not believe his life was at a close, and that he 
must sell the remnant dearly. 

The light horse which W'ere in front gave way before 
us in a moment; the Duke of Guise and his men at 
arms were driven back upon La Vallettc, the regiments 
of Chauvigny and Nevers were cast into confusion, 
and. to use the words of another eye-witness, “ In 
brief, the prince and his troop seemed like a thunder¬ 
bolt.” 

But all that we could do was over in ten minutes. 
The regiment of the young Prince d’jiuvergne came 
forward to support the rest, and in a gallant charge 
. separated our small troop into parties; liis father, the 
Duke of Mohl^ensier, wheeled two regiments upon us 
to support his son; Martigue came down irom the hill 
to have a share in our destruction; and, separated one 
from the other, we each fought with, desperation against 
the adversary who happened to be nearest to us. I 
was cutting my way on, attending to little else, dealing 
the best Wows 1‘ could with my heavy sword, wlien. I 
suddenly received a pistol ball m my right arm, w'hich 
made it drop powerless by my side, and an instant 
after, before any one could- take advantage of my situa- 
lion, my horse was killed under me, and fell at onee to 


* The translation of the words upon his standard. 
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the OTOund, iamiHing firmly my right leg between the 
Baddle and the earth, so that having lost the nse of iny 
arm on the same side, it was impossible for me to ex¬ 
tricate myself. . , 

The Catholic men at arms who were nearest to me 
apparently conceived that I was killed, and one of them 
passed over mo; but I was not only uninjured, except 
from the wounds I have mentioned, but was also pain¬ 
fully sensible of ail the horrors that were passing 
around me. 

It is utterly impossible to give anything like an idea 
of the scene that took place before my eyes. Some¬ 
times I was left almost totally alone, beholding nothing 
but clouds of dust, and dim uncertain figures, whirling 
hither and thither; in another instant one, two, three, 
perhaps fil'ty or sixty of the combatants were close about 
me, with their horses nearly treading upon me at every 
instant. Thrice, indeed, tliey did strike me with then- 
hoofs, but my armour luckily protected me. 

At length I saw a charger all bloody, mounted by 
one whose aspect I knew full well. He was then at 
about twenty yards from me, and was riding rapidly 
up the hill, to a spot where the ground was somewhat 
more clear. But at that very instant, two cavaliers, 
beai'ing red crosses on their shoulders,' galloped fiercely 
forward upon him, and I saw, that though tho horse 
exerted his utmost force to obey his rider’s will, and 
though the rider still luged him on with eager speed, 
yet the gallant beast, bleeding from more than one 
wound, wavered as it struggled on, and the rider, with 
his head bent low, could scarcely keep himself in the 
saddle. 

The other two, fresh and apparently unhurt, were up 
with him in a moment; and, seeing that it was in vain 
to contend, with not a firiend near him, without power 
to resist, without strength either in himself or in his 
horse to fly, Condd gave his left-hand gauntlet to one 
of those who approached him, and at the very same 
moment his horse stumbled and fell beneath him. As’ 
he lay, 1 saw him raise the visor of his helipet, and show 
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surrendemJ, 

•raw oamt* I aj^j^iramls foand was ^r^ace. 

The moment he mm the face of the priace, Argenco 
epjMg from fiis bom, aided Condd to mo, and then, 
Bwing the atate of hn leg, bore rather than aaswtod 
him to the foot of a stnou hawthorn tree, and placed 
his hack'agaiust the hahk that supported it. lie was 
BOW nearer to me than before, and the next instant two 


or three other gentlemen came up, and dismounting 
heside the captive prince, were talking to him in a quiet 
tone, when Monte^uieu, whom I had seen several times 
before, and knew for his brutality, rode slowly up, and 
looked down upon me as I lav. My visor being closed, 
ho could not see whether i was dead or alive, and I 


remained quite still, though T held tight tjie pistol 
which I had drawn from my saddle-how, determined 
not to surrender to him, but to shoot him with my left 
hand if ho molested me. 1 believe he was looking for 
some unarmed point to stab me with his sword, in order 
to ascertain whether T was living or dead, hut not 
finding ouy, he had taken his pistol in bis hand, as if 
to shoot me, to make all sure. At that very iublont, 
however, oiio of the others rode up from the hawthorn 
tree, saying, “ They have taken the Prince do Conde, 
there, Montesquieu.” 

“ Taken him f ” exclaimed the brute, in a furious tone. 


“ If ill him! kill him!—^Morblpu! ” and, dnshiug forwmrd, 
he levelled his pistol at the head of the unfortunate 
prince, and fired. CondS’s head first tell back against 
the bank, and then, rolling over with a convulsive mo¬ 
tion, he sank de^ at the foot of Argence, who turned 
augrily upon MoBteaquieu, and eoemed to reproach him 
with w hut he had done. 


After that I saw no more of them, for a company of 
horse came sweepmg along between me and the spot, at 
a somewhat slow pace, though Martigue was at their 
head. 1 know his character well; though fierce, bold, 
and courageous as a Uon, he was frank and generous- 
minded, too; and as he passed within about ten paces of 
me, 1 called .loudly upon his name. He did not hear 
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me himselfi but a young c^cer, who was behind, 
exclmmed, looking round, “Who calls Monsieur de 
Martigue?” ' 

“ It is I,” I cried, lifting up my left hand, “ a gentle¬ 
man and a knight, who wishes to speak with him.” 

The young officer called his commander’s attention, 
who turned his horse and rode up to me. Who are 
you ? and what do you want ? ” he said, looking down 
upon me without dismounting. , 

“ I am De Cerons,” I replied, “and of all men in the 
, nrmy wish to surrender to you,” and at the same time I 
raised my visor- 

“Ah, you young tiger! ” he <a4ed, “ have I got you ? 
If I did right, I odieve, I should drop a lance into you. 
Sut, however, I suppose that must not be, and so I will 
give you some supper instead; for you have lost the day, 
young man, as I surapose you know.” 

“ But too well,” I replied, sadly; and Martigue, turn¬ 
ing to some of those who followed, said, “ There, help 
him up, and take careof him. Tjook to his wounds, too; 
for it 18 a pity that any one who has gone through a day 
like this, ^ould die at the end of; it.’’ 

Thus saying, he rode on and left me. 


CHAPTEE XVI. 

A PASE, a soldier, and one of'the valets who were 
following Martigue through the ftdd, disentangled me 
from my horse, and raised me, with care and kindness, 
from the ground. For some time I could trearcely walk, 
from the stiifness and braises consequent upon the horse 
falling upcHX my leg and thigh. I r^e a great effort to 
do so, however, and the mbn who accompanied me asked 
me if I were hurt in the leg. I replied I was not; and, 
being soon stripped of my armour, I was enabled to 
move more easily. Mv right arm, however, still cohj 
tinned powerless, and the people who had me in charge 
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led me away, according to Martigue’s orders, to seek for 
a surgeon. Tlie only men of skill, it .seems, who accom¬ 
panied the CaUiolic army, were to be found with the 
division of the Duke of Anjou, and in searclving for 
fliem, we passed through several bodies of men that 
were adva^icing rapidly towards Jamac. All, however, 
was now passing quietly; the battle was over, die Pro¬ 
testant army in full fiig]^ the victory secured, and I 
felt not the slightest apprehension that either insult or 
injury would be offered to any fair combatant, wounded 
and a prisoner. Thus passing on,.with Martigue’s 
people, without a harsh word being said to me, I came 
near a gallant body of cavaliers, brilliantly armed, and 
equipped with the finest horses in the field, and followed 
by another glittering band of evidently picked men. 
There might he twenty or thirty gentlemen in advance, 
and some four hundred behind, and 1 saw there the 
Duke of Moutpensier, and the Prince d’Auvorgne, hid 
son. 

They were no longer, however, occupying the first 
rank; for, about half a yard befor'e either of them, rode 
a young man—in fact, scarcely more than a boy, for he 
did not yet seem twenty years of age. His anus were 
covered witli a rich surcoat, and on one side of his 
horse, a page on foot carried his casque, while aiiotlier 
bore a lance on the otlier side. Everything about his 
person and his charger was glittering and splendid;, 
and the fleur-de-lis which were profusely scattered over 
all his accouti'emeuts, at once marke<i him as the Duke 
of Anjou. 

The little party by^ which I was led along made way 
instantly for the others to pass, and I took no notice of 
tlie pr'mce's countenance till some one called us^fjBp 
before him. I then lifted my wes, and considered liim 
attentively while he spoke to Martigue’s page, whom he 
seemed to have recognised. He was certainly hand¬ 
some, and tliere was something commanding in his 
figure and deportment; but there was also a sinister 
expression about iis eyes which was not pleasant, and 
there was a peciiliartty in his coimtenouce, which, in the 
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course of my whole life, I have only seen in two other 
men besides himself. It was, that as long as he re¬ 
mained grave and serious, though somewhat stoi-n, the 
expression was not so bad; but the moment tliat he 
smiled, it made one’s blood run cold. After speaking 
'two words to the page, he turned to me, saying, sternly, 
“Do you know whether the Prince de Oonde has 
escaped from the field?” 

“ Only by death, sir,” I replied. 

“ Why,” answered tlie duke, “ I saw his great white 
standard, myself, with some thirty, or forty men, fly 
across the upland twenty minutes ago.” 

“The prince, sir," I said, “is dead, depend upon it, 
I, with my own eyes, saw him murdered.” 

" Murdered f" exclaimed the Duke of Anjou, witli that 
same sort of sinister smile coming over his face. “ What 
call you murder, sweet friend, in such a field as this?” 

“ Shooting a man, sir,” I replied, “ after he has been 
received to quarter, and surrender^ to honourable gen¬ 
tlemen.” 

“ It may be justice, not murder, sir,” replied tlie duke, 
frowning upon me. “ And pray who ai'e you who are 
so choice in your expressions?” 

“ My name, sir,” I i-eiflied, “ is De Cerons, and I, too, 
am a prisoner.” < 

“ Ah! ” cried the duke, “ the most insolent rarlet in 
the camp of the rebels. We liave heard of your doings.” 

Though I knew it might cost me my life, I could not 
restrain'myself, and I replied, “Not a varlet, sir, but a 
knight and a IVench gentleman.” 

“ Take him away, and——” cried the duke; but, be¬ 
fore he could finish^his sentence, which, probably, was 
intended to have been a command to treat me in the 
same way as tlie Prince de Conde, the Duke of Mont- 
pensier luged his horse forward, and spoke a word or 
two to the duke, in a low tone. . 

“ Take him away!” repeated the duke, after listening 
for a moment. “Pit him with that Scotch marauder, 
Stuart, and bring them before me after simper to-night. 
Yet, stay,” he continued. “Where, think you, lies the 
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Prince de Gond6 ? 1 would &in see him with my dwa 
eyes.” 

“If you go straight towards yon tree,” I replied, 
pointing with my hand, “ you will find his body under 
the bank, unless they have removed it.” 

“ Go you, Magnoe, and see,” said the duke. “ I 
will remaim here. There is your man Coustoureau 
coming up, Montpensier. He knows the prince; let 
him go with Magnac. Stand there, sir; we shall soon 
see whether you speak tmtih or Msehood.” 

I made.no reply, and the Baron deMa^ac and a®-, 
other gentleman rode on to see if thw coidd discover file 
body of the unfortunate Prince de Gonde. While they ' 
were gone, the deepest stUlness pervaded the whole 
scene. There was a sort of awful expectation about 
those who knew not whether I bod spoken the truth or 
not, which kept all silent, and it was evident that the 
Duke of Anjou hime^r though be strove to appe^ 
perfectly calm and unmoved, concealed various emotioim 
under ^e stem and harsh aspect which he assumed. 
He spoke not either, but remained goring forward in 
the direction which his messengers had taken, though 
the number of persons scattered about in difierent 
directions, and bodies of horse and foot moving 
to and fro, prevented his distinguishing them, after they 
had gone a hundred yards. 

At length, however, w« saw a crowd of people com¬ 
ing forward in an irre^pdarmass, with somethjng carried 
on in the midst of them, and, as they approached the 
Duke of Anjou, one of the most painfol and horrible 
sights that I ever beheld was exposed to view. 

Stripped of bra armour; and even of- the buff coat 
whichhe wo)ai midemeath, his shirt and person dabbled 
with blood , and dirt, was. the body of foe unfortimate 
Prince de Condti, cast across an ass, with the head hang¬ 
ing down on one side, and the feet on foe other. His 
hair, which was long and very beautiful, fell in glossy 
curls towai’ds foe ground, but, from .foe points of foe - 
locks, near the face, the blood, still streaming from his 
death wound,’di’opped slowly upon foe dusty ground, as 
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they bore him along, and made a small pool, ^en the 
body stopped before the feet of the Duke of Anjou's 
horse. However miich he might be changed since I had 
seen him, I knew the body at once, by the lace and tiu? 
viole^coloured ribbons vs4ich tied the sleeves of his 
shirt, which 1 had remarked particularly as he was 
patting on his casque, at tlie moment when the horse 
had kicked him. 

“Are you sure that it is he?” said the Duke of 
Anjou. “ Lift up his head, Magnac; one catmot see his , 
faee.” 

The Baron de Magnac twined his fingers in his hair, 
and lifted up his face, exposing the ghastly wound from 
which he died, and which had so tembly disfigured 
him, that, what with hlood and dirt, and the black smoke 
of the pistol, his features could hardly be recognised by 
any one. When I thought of that, same countenance, 
as^ had seen it but a few weeks before, smiling with 
gay and kindly feelings, as he laid the Wade of knight¬ 
hood on my shoulder, and compared it with the dark 
mutilated object before me, 1 myself could scarcely have 
told that it was the same, had it not been for the other 
marks 1 have mentioned. 

“ Some one bring water from the stream,” cried the 
Duke of Anjou. “ .We must wash his face and see.” 

The water was soon brought in a morion, and, when 
the blood and dirt were washed away, there was no 
difficulty in recognising the features of the unfortunate 
prince. 

“ Get a sheet from some of the fiirm-houses,” cried 
the Duke of Anjou, “ and carry the body on to Jarnac. 
You have told truth, sir,” he added, turning to me. 

“ Now get you gone. Do with him as I bade you. Put 
him with the Scotchman, and bring him up this night.” 

Thus saying, he rode on himself, andl- was conducted 
to the rear, where a surgeon examined my wounds, and, 
finding my right arm broken, set it, as best bo might. 
They then led me for about two miles on the road to 
Jamae, and there brought me to a farm-house, where- 
they placed me in a small room, with several other 
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prisoners, amongst whom I found La None, and the 
Prince de Soubise, but not Stuai't. 

All, as well ini^t be supposed, were deeply depressed, 
but that did not prevent a great deal of conversation from 
taking place, and there were fewer lamentations over 
our defeat itself than over the negligence of those who 
had occdsioned it, by suffering the enemy to pass the 
river. La Loue, whose turn it had been to guard the 
bridge of Gh&tcauneuf, was veiy much blamed, as he 
might have defended it long; and certain it is, that, 
even had the enemy forced the passage, the delay which 
a struggle would have occasioned might have given us 
a chance of victory; for it was afteiwards ascertained 
that not one-sixth part of the Protestant cavalry, and 
not one-tenth of the Protestant infantry, arrived within 
a league of the field of battle till the whole was over. 
The truth is, that not above four thousand men were 
ever at one time engaged upon om’ part. 

The discussion of these events had been going on for 
some time befoi’el was brought in, and 1 soon found that 
the worst news of the whole, the death of the Prince de 
Condc, was still Unknown amongst the leaders taken. 
When 1 told them the fact, however, I could scarcely 
get them to believe it, so honible and improbable 
scorned the action that Montesquieu had committed, 
if I had told tliem that the prince had fallen by some 
chance blow, or had been shot in fair fight, they would 
have given me credit, at once; but I found them even 
more incredulous than the Catholics had been; and 
Soubise insisted that 1 mnst have made a mistake in the 
person, for that Argence would never have suffered Mon¬ 
tesquieu to kilLa prince of the blood royal in his hands. 

About four o’clock, the rest of the prisoners were 
removed, and mai'ched on towards Jamac; but I was 
ordered to remain, and I continued alone in the room 
of the fann for about a quarter of an hour, suffering 
intense torture from the wound in my right arm, and 
giving mj self up, in solitude, to ever}' sad and gloomy 
tliought and expectation that it was possible for imagi¬ 
nation to conjure up. 
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At file end of that time the door of the room again 
opened, and Stuart was brought in; but, ob, how 
changed since the preceding night! He was wounded 
in two or tliree places, thou^i not dangerously in any, 
3 ;et the loss of blood had turned him vciy pale, and he 
walked with difliculty. But it was not so much in his 
colour -or his gait that the- change was remafkable; 
it was in the deep profound melancholy that had fallen 
upon him. 

“I grieve to meet you here, Stuart,” I said, shaking 
him by the hand. • 

“ And so grieve I for you, De Cerons,” replied he. 
“ I wish it had been God’s will, De Cerons, that I had 
died three hours ago; but the villains would not kill 
me, though I refused them quarter and asked none 
myself. They knew better: they kndW better.” 

“ But, good God ! ” I said, “ they will never think of 
butchering tlicir prisoners now ? ” 

“ You do not know Henri of Anjou,” replied Stuart. 
“But I know very well. Do Cerons, that I have not 
long to live. In my case, whether I speak him fair or 
not, there arc things to be remembered which he will 
not forget. But on your part take my advice; if you 
see him, speak him fair, and perhaps you may save your 
life tliercby. My day is done, De Cerons;” and, seating 
himself l)y the table, he loaned his brow upon his hand, 
and fell into delp thought. 

At length ho started up again, saying, ‘*If you should 
live and get free, De Cerons, remember the dagger. It 
is with my baggage, which I trust is safe; for these 
Catholic ligci-s,'it is evident, have won but a fruitless 
victory. Yet my people, perhaps, may not give it up.— 
Stay, if we can got materials for writing, I will make 
an acknowledgment that it is yours.” And rising, he 
knocked hai-d at the door, which was locked. One of 
the soldiers immediately came; but it was some time 
before Stuart could procure what he wanted. At length, 
however, it came; and in haste, but with ^eat preci- 
.sion, he wrote down the acknowledgment, and gave it 
to me. 


15 
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He bad scarcely done so, when we were ordered to 
inarch on towards Jamac; and under a small guard of 
soldiers, set out on foot for that place, which we reached 
shortly after dark. We were then conveyed to a small 
room on the ground-floor of the castle, where some food 
was given to us. and a fire, for it was very cold. I had 
neverobeen a prisoner before myself, but I had always 
seen the prisoners treated differently; and I could not 
but think that this lopg foot march of two wounded 
gentlemen was somewhat harsh. 

I noticed the fact to Stuart, who said, “ It is not a 
sign of the times, De Cerons; but it is a sign of the 
Duke of Anjou. There is not another commander in 
France who would have treated noble prisoners as he 
has done this day. However to me it matters little; 
.my account withs this world is made; and as soon as 
T have taken some nourishment, for I feel faint, I must 
try and make my peace with God.” 

After eating a small quantity, and drinking a cup of 
wine mingled with water, he turned away, and kneeling 
in the most distant part of the room, remained for seve¬ 
ral minutes in prayer. He then rose, and spoke more 
cheerfully, or perh^[>s I should say more calmly; and in 
about half an hour we were both summoned to the pre¬ 
sence of the , duke. At the door of our room we found 
two or three guards, who led us up some dark steps, 
and then Ihrough a door into a long amd wide but low 
stone gallery, wiih a large gray column every three or 
four steps, supporting the pointed vault of the roof. It 
was tolen^ly well lighted with torches placed here and 
there, and on the 1^ side was a row of windows, while 
on the right was a row of doors between the columns. 

At the third pillar from the entrance, two or three 
people were gathered round a large sort of stone table 
close tmdemeath the column; and, as I passed, I saw 
tliat on it was stretched the corpse of the Prince de 
Conde, tlie body wrapped in linen with some degree of 
decency, but the head and face exposed. Those who 
were gazingupon it took no notice of us as we advanced, 
and at the very ftu-ther et.d of tlie hall we paused for the 
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first time, before a door where stood a hian at arms with 
his sword drawn. 

One of those who accompanied us went in, and the 
nest minute Stuart was called into the room beyond, 
while 1 remained without I could hear hbthing that 
passed; but 1 was not a little anxious and apprehen¬ 
sive for my poor comrade. 

At Icn^i my name was called, and I padbed on 
through ^0 door into a small passage which led to an 
inner room; it could scarcely be called the antechamber 
of the duke’s apartment, for if was not above eight feet 
long and five or six in width. It was tapestried, how¬ 
ever, and there was a lamp against the wall, but the 
door of the chamber beyond was partly open, and a great 
light streamed forth. 

The montent that the other door closed behind me 
I could hear the voice of the Duke of Anjou exclaiming 
aloud and somewhat angrily,— 

“ Away witli the Scotch assassin! Away with him! ” 
And as 1 entered the room. 1 saw Stusrt standing close 
by the door with a tall, dark-looking man, grasping him 
by the shoulder. My noWLe cbmrMe’s head, however, 
Was raised and dignified; there was a bright red flush 
upon his brow, and his cheek was now anything but 
pale; while his right hand was stretched out, not exactly 
in the attitude of menace, but stiU boldly and fearlessly. 

*• Take back the word assassin, prince," he said; “ I 
am none. Had your false constable died by my hand 
In fight, as would to Heaven he had! he would have 
died well and deservedly, as the man who attempts to 
'kill the person to whom hb has surrendered, merits by 
every law of arms. I am no assassin: it is you who 
butcher prisoners m cold Wood. But I wtum you the 
time shall come—ay, and the knife that shall do it is 
even now sharpened—when you shaB regret the blood 
that you now wantonly fpill, as the hand of some other 
butcher like yourself talies a life that you have misused 
.too long. Now fare you well! Do your will! I ewe. 
not how soon it comes! ” 

Thus saying, he turned away; he looked at me for an. 
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instant, as if he would have spoken to me in passing, 
but in that moment I could see his features change. I 
feel convinced that he recollected he might do mo injurj' 
by any token of frieudsliip, and therefore it was he 
passed me as if he had never seen me before. 

The moment he was gone and the door closed, the 
Duke of Anjou ju'ouounced my name; but before I 
could answer, J heard one or two blows struck witliout, 
a short ciy suppressed into a groan, aud then a heavy 
fall. 

“ Seigneur de Cerons! ” repeated Uie voice of the Duke 
of Anjou, in a fierce tone; and turning towards the tabic, 
I saw tliat prince’s countenance extremely red, while the 
faces of all those who were standing around were deadly 
pale. I have never been accustomed to set ajiy great 
value upon life, but f never, in tlio course of my exist¬ 
ence, felt so utterly careless of living and dying as I did 
at that moment. The great event seemed close upon 
me; and I advanced to the table as calmly as if I had 
been going to sit down to meat. The Duke of Anjou 
fixed his eyes upon me, and again there came upon his 
countenance that unpleasant smile, which, whether I 
interpreted it right or wrong I know not, seemed to 
argue anything but good. 

“You appear alarmed," said the duke, gazing at me. 

“ If so, my lord,” I replied, “ my countenance must 
sadly belie my heart.” 

“ Then you fear nothing ? ’’ he said. “ We shall soon 
see how you will bear your fate.” 

“ Very probably, your highness,” I replied, “ as other 
men bear theirs ; ttough, as'to fear, I am as free from 
it as your highness.” 

Amongst the various officers who stood behind the 
duke, two made me a sign at this moment. The Duke 
of Montpensier pointed to the door through which 
Stuart had just passed, then lifted his haitd os if to 
beseech me to be silent. Mortigue, though evidently 
friendly towai'ds mb, knit his brows and shook his fist 
at me. But#he Dulce of Anjou, after gazing on me for 
a moment, exclaimed, “What babblers and braggarts 
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these Hugiienots nrc! Talje the MEJieutre out, and 
hang him to one of the spouts of the castle!” 

“ I beg your highness’s pardon.” said Martiguo, ad¬ 
vancing with a frank and somewhat jocular air: “ you 
•will recollect he is my prisoner; and, before you hang 
him, you must pay me fifteen hundred crowns/or his 
ransom.” 

“Oh, I will pay you, 1 will pay you, Maitiguc,” 
replied the prince. 

“ I will give no credit,” replied Martigue, in the same 
tone. “ Down upon the table, my lord, or you don’t 
have him ! A hanged man is no good to me, and, I 
should think, none to your highness either.” 

“ I should think not, indeed,” said one of the gentle¬ 
men who stood behind. “ Besides, my lord, 1 really do 
not know anytliing that Monsieur do Cerons has done, 
either against your higlmcss or his majesty's soiwice, 
which should excite your indignation against him : be¬ 
sides, he is a knight, my lord.” 

“ Has he not done plenty?” exclaimed the duko, still 
maintaining his anger, although ho had smiled upon 
Maitigtie. “ A knight! Haven’t 1 heturd that he is a 
mere marauder, cutting off our parties,, stealing into our 
camp ns a spy, setting fire to villages ? I say, is he not 
a mere marauder?” 

Perhaps the love of existence had grown upon me, as 
1 heard the question of life and death discussed; but at 
all events, 1 had a very strong objection to hanging 
from one of the spouts of.the castle of Jamac. The 
duke looked towards me as he asked for the second 
time, if I were not a marauder, and I replied, “Your 
Ixigliness has been greatly misinformed. 1 am no ma¬ 
rauder, but acting under a commission from the princes 
of the Protestant league. Neither can it ever be said of 
mo, sir, or of one single man under my command, tliat 
we have over sacked or pillaged a Catholic house, that 
we have ever drawn the sword against any unarmed 
man, or that we have demanded one shillh% of contri¬ 
bution from any village in which we lodged. ‘The bai'e 
walls of the house in which I was quartered was all tlmt 
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I ever required; and my purse has always been ready to 
pay for everything tiiat I took." 

“ That is more than, Ws highness, or any one else 
here, can say,” cried Martigue; and the duke himself 
burst into a loud lau^. 

“ Allow me to add,’’ I said, “ that my entering your 
highness's camp, thou^ somewhat bold, was in no 
degree as a spy; for I came with my men at my back, 
and all of us armed to the teeth; neither wib there any 
, great liarm in coming to rescue a relation,' which was 
our sole object; nor did we injiure any one, till we were 
ourselves attacked.” 

“ Ay! ” cried the duke.; “ and, if I remember ri^t, 
your eou.sin rewarded you by refusing to go.” 

“ You must be a poor mouse, Monsieur de Cerons," 
cried Martigue, laughing, and evidently trying to set the 
prince in good humour again,—“ you must be a poor 
mouse to get into the trap, and not to get the bait after 
all.” 

“ Ay, but the mouse- not only got out of the trap,” I 
replied, “ but bit the rat-catcher’s fingers. 'Was it not 
so. Monsieur IVIartigue ?” 

“ Ha! he has you there, Martigue,” cried the duke. 
“What say you now? Will you bang Ijim in revenge 
for the loss of that comet?” 

“ I say, sir,” replied Martigue, gaily, “ that the young 
gentleman speaks very true. The mouse did bite the 
rat-catcher’s fingers, and bit him to the bone. But the 
rat-catcher has caught him. at last, and, by your high¬ 
ness’s good leave, will keep him now he’s got him.” 

It was evident that some progress had been made in 
moving the Duk^ of Anjou, and at that moment the 
Duke of Montpenirior joined in. 

“ 1 told youj highness this morning,” he said, “ that 
it was my mbWon to aek a boon of you. in regard to 
Monsieim df^Cri?ons; but, as your highness knows, I 
intercede for no one without good reason. In the first 
place, lethft say that this geufieman, instead of being a 
mere marauder, as some one has induced your highness 
to believe, is perhaps the most generous and scrupulous 
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of the enemy’s party. I can speak of the accounts given 
of him by the peasantry myself; and besides, I have had 
certain imormation firom a gentleman who saw it in the 
town of Pons, that he was mere known to cut down one 
of his own men, for some of the horrors too frequently 
committed in a town taken by assault. But this is not 
all, sir; 1 pei^onally owe him a deep debt of latitude 
for saving the life of my son, and sending him back into 
the camp, without demanding a ransom.” 

“What! your son, Montpensier?” exclaimed the 
duke,—“ what! D’Auvergne ? ” 

“ Neither more nor less, my lord," replied the duke. 

“ When we decamped from the neighbourhood of Lou- ■ 
dun. Monsieur de Cerons led tliose that pursued. My 
son turned to drive them back. In the m6l6c he was 
borne to the ground, and was absolutely under the feet 
of Monsieur de Cerons’ horse. That gentleman helped 
him to rise; and, telling him to mount in haste, suffered 
him to retire unhurt. Under these circumstances, not 
only must I beg his life of your highness—if you ever 
seriously thought of putting him to death, which 1 do 
not beheve; but J would also offer to pay his ransom 
at onee to Monsieur de Martigue, and set him free, only 
that I trust, by keeping him here in our camp for a little 
time, we may cure him of some prejudices of education, 
and gain a very distinguished soldier back to religion 
and to loyalty. Such gentlemen as Monsieur de Cerons, 
my lord, are far better worth winning than hanging, 
depend upon it" 

“ You will ruin ns all,—^you will ijiin us all!’’ cried a 
voice from behind, which 1 found afterwards came from 
the well-known Chicot. “ If you eimvert Monsieur de 
Cerons, and bring him into our CHnp, the army's lost, 
the king’s throne shaken, and he paay play at bowls 
vrith the globe and crown. Why, heavens and earth! 
wasn’t it bad enough when we n^ only Martigue to 
lead us into every mad adventure, while the Huguenots, 
on their part, had this mad .fellow to run his head against 
our crack-brained galloper? If you bring oyer another • 
such to our side to match Martigue, the army will be 
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like a string between two young dop, pulled here and 
there over every bush and hill and fence, through the 
whole land. Ton my soul, I had hoped and trusted 
that T should hear Martigue was killed to-day; for I am 
tired to death, and my brain quite weary with dunking 
where he will bo next; but if you come to add to him 
dii.s siiifte nighbwalking spectre of cast-iron, there is no 
chance of any one ever having a moment’s repose 
through life.” 

“ l^y attend to Chicot’s reasons, yom highness,” 
said Martigue: “ for, like some old verses that I’ve met 
with, they always read the wrong way, you know.” 

“ Well,” said the prince, “ if you will all have it so, so 
it must be, I suppose; but, at all events, I shall expect 
no slight apology from Monsieur de Cerons for tlie rash 
and insolent words he addressed to me this morning.” 

“ 1 trust, sir,” 1 replied, “tliat in my grief for the 
disasters of this day, 1 have not been mad enough to 
address to your highness, tlie brother of my king, any 
words of insohmee whatever. I am quite ignorant and 
unconscious of having done so, but beg yom’ highness’s 
pardon most sincerely and most liuuibly for anydiing 
that could have been construed to tliat effect.” 

“ That is well—tliat is well,” replied tlie duke ; “you 
must, indeed, have forgotten yourself; but tlie words 
that you spoke, sir, about tlie Prince de Conde were 
rash and insolent.” 

“ But were never ajiplicable to yoiu' highness,” I re¬ 
plied. “ They were entirely and totally meant for and 
pointed at the Baron de Montesquieu, tlie cold-blooded 
murderer of a gallant prince; and I am sure, sir, that 
hod you seen the act as I did, your generous nature 
would have been roused in a moment to avenge the 
butchery of your cousin upon his foul assassin.” 

“ Perhaps it might,” replied the prince; but the Duke 
of Montpensie^ who knew that such discussions with 
the Duke of Anjou became dangerous in every point of 
view when carried too far, took advantage of a slight 
thoughtful pause to say, “I think your highness gra¬ 
ciously granted my request?” 
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The prince bowed his head, and Montpensier, passing 
round the liable, took me by the arm, nodding to Mar- 
tigue, who replied, if I might read his looks, “ Get him 
away as fast as you can.” 

The prince, however, detained us for a moment 
longer, saying, “ I will speak to Monsieur do Corons at 
some future time : his countenance pleases me.’* 

“No reply,” whispered tlie Duke of Montpensier; 
and, merely bowing my head low as my answer, I fol¬ 
lowed through the door. In that little passage ante¬ 
chamber, however, my first step was into a pool of dark 
blood, and I was about to di-aw back with an exclama¬ 
tion of horror, when the duke pulled me on sharplj by 
the left arm ; and after we had gone several paces down 
the gallery, he said, in a low, deep tone,— 

“ Young man ! young man ! you have been sporting 
with a tiger who has already torn one to pieces, and lias 
got the thirst for blood upon him sti’ong! ” 


CHAPTER XVn. 

To the Duke of Montpensicr’s words I made no reply, 
as tliere were several peraoiis not far off at tlie time, and 
I feared that whatever 1 might say at such a moment 
would be less calm and temperate than I could have 
wished it. The duke added nothing more; but led me 
on, past the spot where Uie body of &e Prince de Cond6 
lay, to the lower story of. the building, where we foimd, 
not^ar from the room in which I had been at first con¬ 
fined, a considerable body of my conductor’s attendants, 
with his son, the Prince d'Auvergue. , The moment the 
young man saw me, he started forward, and grasped my 
hand, exclaiming, “ He is safe! he is safe! ” 

“ He is so,” replied the duke; “ but it is not his own 
fault that he is. not now lying stark and cold, as some- 
others that I could name. Take him away widi you, 
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D’Auvergne, to our quarters, aod, for Heayen’s sak% 
teach him to be cautions where he is. Monsieur de 
Cerons,” he continued, turning to me, “ I need not ask 
you whether I have your parole.” 

“ Of course, my lord,” *1 replied, “ of course; I sur¬ 
rendered voluntarily to Monsieur Martigue, and by the 
same right that 1 claim my life, not as a matter of grace, 
but as a matter of justice, I consider myself as a pri¬ 
soner till my ransom is granted and paid.” 

The duke bowed his he^ and left me, and the Prince 
d’Auvergne, with his attendants, left me out into the 
streets of Jamac, where, with several torches before us, 
we proceeded to the lower part of the town, and entered 
a large dwelling, whirir had been taken possession by 
the Duke of Montpensier. A good deal to my surprise, 
for I had as yet seen nothing but the Huguenot camp, T 
found nearly as much splendour and liuaxy reigning in 
the temporary abode of the Catholic commander, as if 
he had been in the mansion of his ancestors. There 
were servants in magnificent dresses, there were lights 
in all the rooms, and the prince led mC into a ball 
where a large table was set out as if for the supper of 
some twenty or thirty persons. 

*• My father,” he said, “ will soon return; but till he 
docs so. Monsieur de Cerons, let us go into this little 
room beyond, and converse for a few moments quietly.” 

He then led me in, asked after the wounds I had re¬ 
ceived, spoke to me of the different events of tho late 
battle, and mentioned the death of the Prince de Conde 
with so much kindly and noble foeling, that had not my 
mind been altogether prepossessed in his favour before, 
those words would have attached me to him for ever. 
He tlien gave me several cautions with regard to*my 
conduct during my stay in the Catholic camp. 

“ Neither my fether nor myself,” he said, “ would 
wish you to abandon your opinions, except upon full 
conviction; but, at the same time, it will be much 
better for you, aS far as possible, to restrain any expres¬ 
sion of those opinions, for there are dangerous men 
around us all, and you might place yourself in situa- 
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tions from which it might be diffi(salt, if not impos¬ 
sible, to extricate yon.” 

I promised to foUow his counsel; and then, judging 
from his conversatiw that he must have more experi¬ 
ence in the ways of courts and camps than 1 had ima¬ 
gined, I asked him if this was the first cargpaign in 
which he bad served. 

“Oh, no!" he replied; “I am older than I appear. 
Monsieur de Cerons.” 

And 1 found that such, indeed, was the case; but that 
in him there was the extraordinary combination of high 
powers of miiid and considerable experience, with nn- 
presuming modesly,' and all the frank, quick emotions oi 
boyhood. I remained afterwariis someftiing fine and 
noble, too, in the demeanour of the father to the son, 
and the son to the father. The duke felt all the eager 
apprehensions and tender anxiety for the young prince 
t^t be had felt when his son was a youth, fiew always 
to his succolur in Ihe battle-field, and seemed unwilling 
to yield the affectionate privilege of guiding, guarding, 
and defending his boy; but, at the same time, he was 
aware and proud of his son’s high qualities, had every 
confidence in his mind and judgnient, and treated his 
opinions with that respect which insured tlie respect of 
others. The son, on his part, though well aware of his 
own capability of directing and defending himself, ever 
showed the deepest gratitude for his father's tenderness, 
mid reverence for his authority and advice. 

We had not been long in conversation, when some 
steps were heard in the other hall, and the voice of the 
Duke of Montpensier exclaiming, “ Where are you, 
Francis? Where is Monsieur de Cerons?" 

In another moment the duke entered the room, before 
his son could go to meet him, having been accompanied 
by Martigue, who entered the little room with him, and 
by several others, who remained behind in the supper- 
room. 

The moment he came .in, Martigue seized me roughly 
by the collar on both sides of my buff coat,.and gave me^ 
a strong but friendly shake, exclaiming, “You young 
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scoundrel, you owe me double ransom, I swear.” And 
as he spoke, the old soldier looked me over from head 
to foot with the eye of a connoisseur, as if calculating, 
what portion of strength there was in my limbs. 

“ Upon my honour, Monsieur de Martigue,” I replied, 
“ I think^I do, for you have certainly once spared my 
life, and once saved it.” 

“ You are honest, you are honest 1 ” replied Martigue, 
in the same tone; “ but here I and Monsieur de Mont- 
pensier have been quarrelling for you. He says he will 
keep you here at all events till yoiu: wounds are whole, 
to try if he cannot euro you of Calvinism, or at all events 
teach you to serve the King in anottier way than fighting 
his troops and cutting the throats of his subjects. I 
want you to be put to ransom directly, in order that you 
and 1 may, some day or another before long, have a fair 
opportunity of trying our right hands; for wo have not 
had it out yet, seeing that you got off in such a shabby 
way this morning by shooting my horse." 

‘‘ I could not help it. Monsieur de Martigue,” I replied, 
“ or I would not have done it. I was in the midst of 
your people; and if I had not taken that moment to 
escape, 1 must have surrendered to tliem even if I had 
got the better of you. However, I surely made up for 
it afterwards ” 

“ What! in the village ? ” cried Maitiigue. “ Oh, I 
never got near you there.” 

“ No,” I replied, “ but after that imfortunate m6lee, I 
made up my mind that I would surrender to none but 
you if 1 could help it, and lay still thei'e while twenty 
people passed, till I saw you come up." 

“ By the Lord, you might have done womc ! ” cried 
Martigue. “ If Montluc had got hold of you, he would 
have given you a pistol-shot for your pains. By the 
way, it was shrewd of you. Monsieur de Moutpensier, to 
send klontluc away towa^s Cognac; for, by heavens! 
if he had been at the ear of Monseigneur to-night, in¬ 
stead of quiet people like ourselves, there is no knowing 
wdiat would have come of it.” 

“ The streets of Jamne w'ould have flowed with blood,” 
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replied the duke; “ however. Monsieur de Ccrons, you 
are now safe; and I have to inform you that Monsiem: 
de Martigue consente to receive your ransom from me, 
so that you are now my prisoner. 1 trust I may add, 
also, that you are my sou’s friend, and, tlierefore, I will 
beg you to remain with us for some few weeks, as I have 
every reason to believe that ere long matters will 
assume a more pacific aspect, and that the contentions 
which now desolate France will be brought to an end 
without your taking any further shme tlrerein.” 

I had no choice but to obey; for, of coume, I could 
not compel them to set me at liberty before they thought 
fit. I knew, also, that, for the time, I was unable, on 
account of my wounds, to do any effectual service in the 
field, and, therefore, I regretted less to be thus detained 
a prisoner. 

When all this was settled, tiro duke informed me that 
he intended to send a flag the next morning to the 
admiral, and that, if I chose it, I could communicate at 
the same time wiffi any of my friends in the camp, and 
give any orders concerning my baggage and attendants 
that 1 might think fit This information was gratifying 
to me in several respects, but in none more than inas¬ 
much as it showed me that the admiral had been 
^enabled to save a large portion of tlie Huguenot army 
and aU Urc baggage. 

I took advantage of the duke’s offer, then, to send 
word to Moric Endem to take the command of my troop 
till my return, to despateh fliree horses and two horse¬ 
boys to join me immediately; and, carrying the small 
chest, in which 1 had placed the ransom of Monsieur dc 
Jersay with the other money,, to the admiral, to beg 
him to open it, and divide a thousand crowns amongst 
the men of my troop, requesting further that, after send¬ 
ing me a thousand crowns, he would put the rest in 
safety for me till the Catholics admitted me to ransom. 
I wrote these directions down at once by the duke’s 
desire, as the messenger was to set off early on tlie 
following morning; and, ere I had done, for it took- 
me some time to write with my left hand, one of the 
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sewers announced to the duke that supper was upo^ 
the table. 

“ You look pale and worn, Monsieur de Cerons,” said 
the duke. “ My principal officers sup with me to¬ 
night ; pray oome and take some refreshment, after 
wMch you shall retire to a chamber prepared for you, 
and I MU send my own surgeon to attend you, for I 
see yon are somewhat hurt.” 

Thus saying, he left me, and finishing what 1 was 
writing, I directed it on the back to Moric Endem, wife 
a few words stating feat, if he was not to be found, it 
was to ,be given to fee admiral. I then followed to the 
supper-table, at which the duke was now seated, sur¬ 
rounded by a number of distinguished men, but wife a 
seat reserved for me amongst them; and I must say that 
J never in iiy life met with more kindness and courtesy 
than greeted me at the Duke of - Montpensier’s table, 
feough but a prisoner. 

The duke and fee prince both pressed me to eat, but 
fee wound in my arm hod given me excessive pain 
during fee whole evening; my shoulder was burning 
and inflamed; I felt bruised, fevered, sick, and weary; 
and before my eyes, as I sat at fee table, were floating 
continually vague images of all the terrible scenes and 
events feat I had been witness to during fee day. .It, 
may well be conceived, therefore, feat I loathed fee 
very sight of food, and yet every moment I felt myself 
becoming more and more faint 1 saw fee eyes of fee 
Prince d'Auvergne fix upofr me: from time to time, and 
at length he sent round one of fee attendants, who was 
pouring out for hioi sonm choice wine, to carry fee 
flagon to me. I held fee cup. for him,, thinking that fee ' 
wine might revive me; but ais I did so and turned my 
head somewhat suddenly. UU fe® olnects in the room .. 
seemed to kwim axomid me, imd I fell back senseless 
on fee floor of the hall. 

When I was recovered in some degi'ee, I found myself 
in bed in a very comfortable room, with a gentleman in 
fee dress of a smgeon beside me, and two or tliree 
attendants'around. I have only a very vague reeollcc- 
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tion, however, of what passed on that occasion, for I 
was, during the whole night, in a state approaching 
delirium, with wild, vague images of the battle, and its 
consequences rising up before m mind the moment I 
closed my eyes to sleep. Now I was in the midst of 
the enemy again, fighting hand to hand with Martigue; 
then ho suddenly changed to the Prince de Ccodt:, and 
by some strange process of the imagination 1 became 
Montesquieu, and was about to shoot hhn under the bank, 
hating myself all the time for what I was doing, yet 
htnried on irresistibly to accomplish it. Then, suddenly, 
a strong hand seemed to seize me, and I found myself a 
prisoner; and at other times 1 beheld the gallant prince 
who had fallen, as he sat before the last fatal charge, 
raising his hand towards the white burner above his 
head, and addressing those last, terrible, memorable 
words to us who surrounded him. ■ 

In such wild visions passed the whole night; but an 
hour or two before daybreak 1 fell into a somewhat 
sounder sleep; and when I awoke just after the dawn, I 
found the Prince d’Auvergne sitting besido me, and 
speaking, in a low voice, to one of the attendants. 

“Oh, is that you, monseigneur?” I said, turning 
partly towards him. 

“ Yes, Monsieur de Cerons,” he replied, “ I did not 
like to wake you, because ‘the attendant tells me you 
have had a bad night; but, as you are awake, I may as 
well ask you if there is anything that I cui do for you 
this morning, as I am going with the rest of the officers 
to the field ot battle to inquire ipto the loss on either 
side, and to make arrangements in regard to the 
wounded and the dead. X mar that you must, like most 
of us, have some friend ffiere.” 

“ Several, I doubt not, my lord,” I replied; “ but, of 
course, my principal cans must be for my own people. 
Should you find amongst the prisoners or the wounded 
any men belonging to my band, I trust that you will have 
them kindly treated for my sake. There is one poor 
lad, indeed, for whom I am anxious to make iaquiries,. 
He is named Andriot, and followed me to the field, not' 
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as a man at arms, but merely as an attendant; be fell 
upon tlie slope of tbe hill, about half a mile from Triac, 
in face of Monsieur de Brissae’s arquebusiers.” 

“ I will not fail to make inquiries for him," replied 
tlie prince, ‘‘ and for the others also; and I will report 
to you, as soon as I return, what has been done. It 
may be* late, however, before I do come back; and in 
the meantime, I understand the surgeon has left espe¬ 
cial orders, that you should not quit your bed bn any 
account whatever.” 

I would fain have risen, but the jmnee insisted so 
strongly upon my obeying tlie surgeon's commands to 
the letter, tliat I promised him to do so, and soon fotmd 
the benefit of yielding to better knowledge tiian my own. 

After remaining for . an hour, or somewhat more, in 
■ sorrowful but less whirling thoughts than during the 
preceding evening I had been able to obtain, c.’diaustion 
and weakness again brought on sleep, but of a far more 
calm and beneficial character; and, till nearly four 
o’clock in the evening, I enjoyed a long lapse of peace¬ 
ful slumbert 

At length I woke, and found a servant still witli me, 
with whom I talked for some time on the rumours of 
the day, and found, much to my satisfaction, tliat a large 
force of Protestants occupied Cognac, and that the rest 
of the anny had effected its retreat in complete safety to 
tlie town of Sahictes. Very few prisonei's were said to 
have been taken, and the whole baggage of the Pro¬ 
testant ai'iny had, it seems, hecn saved. 'The attendant, 
however, spoke confidently of Cognac being attacked the 
next day, talked of the Protestant cause as utterly ruined 
and hopeless, and exalted the virtues, skill, and courage 
of the Duke of Aigou to the very skies. Kemembering 
th(i warning I had received on the preceding night, I 
made no reply, but only asked questions, to which ho 
very willingly returned an answer. 

In tlie midst of our conversation, however, I heard 
irregular foot-falls without, as if those of some lame 
person approaching the chamber, and in a moment or 
• two after, not a little to my satisfaction, poor Andriot 
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hobbled in, supporting himself upon a stick. The same 
ball, it seems, which had killed his horse had wounded 
him also in the leg, and though the man was by no 
means a coward, and, I believe, was perfectly insensible 
of anything like nervous saltation, he avoided from that 
moment every scene of strife, declaring 4eliberately that 
wounds in the leg were not comfortable. 

I was visited, at a later period on the same night, by 
the Prince d’Auvetgne, and on the following day was 
permitted to rise, and spent an hour in the morning 
with tlic Duke of Moutpensier. Tlie duke and his son 
both showed mo the very greatest kindness; but there 
was not the slightest word said about admitting me to 
ransom, and I remaiked that the subject was carefully 
avoided. In the evening, my horses and the grooms I 
had sent for arrived, together with the money, and a 
letter from Moric Endem, which was couched in tho 
following tciTOS:— 

“ MossEiGNiiun, 

“ I have never seen anyone comport himself 
better in a hot melee than you did yesterday, which must 
console you for being taken prisoner, and for having to 
l)ay a ransom, which is always, of course, the most un- 
))leasant thing that can happen to any gentleman adven¬ 
turer. I dare say for a person of your kidney it would 
have been pleasanter, tdee it upon tlio whole, to be 
killed outright by the side of our bravo prince. T have 
often hoard gentlemen—that is to say, young gentlemen 
—say such things; but I never could manage to feel 
anything of the kind myself, always looking upon a live 
ass to he a great deal better than a dead lion. I have 
not the slightest doubt, therefore, that some time or 
another hereafter, you will find it a very comfortable 
thing indeed to bo alive : and you will have the advan¬ 
tage, too, of being able to get yourself killed another 
time in ease you likerit. 

“ In tlie meantime, I will do my best to lead tho troop 
•as you have done, and I hnst we shall have .plenty of 
plunder to give an account of when you come back 

10 
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again. The enemy are not so successful at that woik 
as we are, and you will be glad to hear that all the bag¬ 
gage is quite safe. 1 have taken the chest to the 
^miral as you commanded, and ha^e distributed the 
thousand crowns amongst the men, who are \ery grate¬ 
ful, yid*I send you the thousand that you require for 
yourself, together with the admiral’s receipt for the 
remainder, amounting to three thousand seven hundred 
and sixty crowns of me sun, W'itli two livres touiuois, 
six sous, and two deniers. I am sorry to tell you that 
we have lost no less than thirteen men, of whom nine 
were killed or disabled before you quitted us on the hill. 
Poor Moriton we got oH', but he died last night, having 
been shot very funnily by two arquebuse balls at the 
same moment, which must have touqhed each other, for 
tliey made a long womid just like a keyhole. I have kept 
his cuirass, poor fellow, for one may live many a day with¬ 
out seeing such a thing as that. I myself have lost the 
tip of my right car, Wjhich is no great loss after all, for it 
only makesjhat one match the left, the end of which was 
shot off some years ago by a mad fellow called Chicot. 
I send you below a list of our killed and wounded, and am 
“ Your devoted servant, 

“Mosic Enubu." 

With this curious epistle was a brief note from the 
admiral, acknowledging the receipt 6f the money, and 
telling me that though, of course, it was neces.sary to 
arrange the liberation of the elder and moi'e experiouced 
oibcers in the first instance, he would not forget me 
when it came to my turn. The words were words of 
course, and I certoinly did not expect that the admiral 
would think of the matter much more, which in fact he 
did not do. 

Towards night, the Duke of Montpensier himself came 
back to Jamac, and I saw that he was a good deal mor¬ 
tified, annoyed, and thoughtful. After supper, he some¬ 
what recovered himself, and I then found from what 
he said, that the efforts of the Catholics upon Cognac 
had been repelled successfully at every point, and the 
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army obliged to withdraw. Shortly after this period, 
the doke entered my chamber one morning early, 
gaying, “ Monsieur de iDerons, I come to take leave of 
you for a time. Thd i^y is about to march, the sur¬ 
geon thinks it is not.^t that you should advahce as 
rapidly as we do, andrit is, therefore, my wi(-h that you 
should proceed by slow stages to my house at Champigny, 
where a part of my attendants are about to go. You 
will there find every convenience. I have written to 
prepare my people for your reception, and I consider 
you still, you must remember, dpon parole.” 

“ It must be as you think lit, my lord,” I replied, 
“but I tjfust it wilt not be long before ypu kindly name 
my ransom, and set me at liberty.” 

The duke turned to me with a kindly e^tpression of 
countenance, and replied, “ Believe me. Monsieur de 
Cerons, I have your interest nearly at heart. My son 
and I are not persons whose affections are given by 
halves. I have consulted with him, and with one or two 
other gentlemen, for whose opinion 1 ha%e a respect, 
and th^ all think with me, that 1 had better act as I 
have undoubtedly a right to do, and detain you as a pri¬ 
soner, though assuredly a prisoner in no very strict sense 
of the word, rather than, by peraiitting you to go on in 
the course with which you have begun—glorious in a 
military point of view as it may be—^rather than sec 
you, T say, make yourself remarkable by determined 
rebellion and opposition to the royal authority, and 
thus exclude yourself for ever from the royal protection. 
There is my hand. Monsieur de Cerons. Believe me, I 
wish you well.” 

I took his hand'respectfully, I may say affectionately, 
and 1 replied, -‘Your good opinion is, indeed, most 
deeply valuable to me, my lord; but yet, pardon me, for 
detaining you to hear one word more. In your calcu¬ 
lations for my benefit, there are things that you do not 
know. Are you aware, my lord, that the whole fortune 
I possess on earth is my sword ? that it is an absolute 
necessity for me to distinguish myself, and make myself 
a high name by military exertion ? It is of. course im- 
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possible for me to fight against those who maintain tiio 
same religious opinions as myself, and,,consequently, the 
only field that is open to me in arras is tlio Protestant 
cause.” 

“ But the estate of Cerons ? ” said the duke, inquir¬ 
ingly. f “ I remember it a very fair property in the hands 
of, I think, your father.” 

“Alas! sir," I replied, “tiie estate of Cerons has 
never been mine. My fatlier, by the necessity of the 
times in which he lived, was obliged to part with the 
whole estate, except cfiio rood of land, retained to pre¬ 
serve the name to his son. 'J’he rest was bought by his 
more fortunate' cousin, the Baron de Blancford, witli 
whom it still remains. Thus, therefore, my lord, if you 
keep me a prisoner, though youi- inotitos may be most^ 
kind ones, you cut me off from evciy opportunity of ad-,' 
vancing my own fortunes and Renown; and let me add, 
in one wor d, that 1 have the strongest of all possible 
motives for seeking to urge my way forward as fast as 
possible.” 

What, love?” said the Duke of Montpensier, laying 
his hand upon my shoulder, and gazing in my face, with 
a smile. “ Nay, never conceal it. I can feel for you 
well. Monsieur de Cerons. But let me consider for a 
moment.” And he fell into a fit of musing which lasted 
for several minutes. 

“ 1 had thought your circumstances were diff(;rcnt,” 
he continued; “but, however, it will only make Ibis 
difference, tliat it wUl induce us to do ai once what we 
intended always to do ultimately.” 

“ 'J’o set me at liberty, I trust, my lord?” 1 replied. 

“No,” he said, with a smile; “no; tlie very reason 
you give is a stronger motive for keeping you. But 
Praucis shall speak to you upon it all. You will make 
your first day’s march with him to-moi’row, and retnem- 
her I 01 % exact one tiling ere wc part. When you are 
at Champigny, you are to make yourself as little known 
by name as possible, and to keep yourself as much con¬ 
ceded as you con. However, I will talk to D’Auvej-gne 
about it, and he shall tell you all. lie secs me ten 
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mUes upon my way to-day, and then returns. Trust to 
what he tells you from me, as if they were my own 
words.” And, thus saying, he left me, grateful indeed 
for having made such a friend, but still not a littlo 
grieved and melancholy at the prospect of remaining a 
prisoner, confined to the dull neighbourhood of Saumur, 
to which place I fancied the duke Was about to send me. 


CHAPTEE XVIII. 

Fkom the windows of the house where the Duke of 
Montpensier hSd taken up his quarters, I saw a largo, 
division of tlio army marcli out of Janiae, and certainly 
a vciy diflerent scene, indeed, was afforded by the gay 
and glittering procession of the royal host from that of 
tire bands of the poor Huguenots, even in their freshest 
guise. Of the yotmg Prince d’Auvergne I saw nothing 
during th.-it day till suppet-time, when, surrounded l<y 
his officers, ho had only an opportunity of speaking to 
mo a few words to prepare me for taking my departure 
from Jamac, on hour alter sunrise on the following day. 
Though there were one or two persons of higher rank 
sat nearer the prince at supper than I did, and many 
with whom he; was in old habits of intimacy, yet tho 
little incident which had occurred during the retreat 
from Ijoudmi, my condition as a prisoner, and the 
anxiety he had felt at different times on my account 
when my life was in danger, seemed to have establi.shcd 
a deeper kind of interest between me and him than 
tlicre existed between himself and any of his own party, 
and he always spoke to me'with that tone of kindness, 
attention, and feeling, which made any strangers who 
might happen to be at the table, turn their eyes to see 
who it was tliat the prince addressed in such a manner. 

Somewhat before Ae time appointed on the following 
morning I descended from my chamber, prepared to set, 
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Qot 1 found that the prince * had gone to the quaxteam 
of the Dulce of Anjon, and such of hJs attendants ae* 
were about to be sent from the arm; to Ghampigay 
were waiting round the door with their horses and mine 
ready to take their place as the troops passed along. 
Determined to follow their example. I was waiting by 
the sidj^ of my horse, while the attendants of the Duke 
of Montpensier, and my own, kept respectfully at a 
little distance, when I felt some one suddenly pull my 
mantle, and turning round, a letter was suddenly put 
into my bands, and I saw one of the most beautiful 
girls I had ever beheld, whose features seemed not un¬ 
familiar to me. The handwriting of the letter, however, 
was far better known, for it was that of Louise de 
Blancford, and, all eagerness, 1 was tearing open the 
seal, when the girl again plucked me the cloak, and 
gating up in my face, with her large dark eyes, cried, 
“ Hist! seignoiu*, hist! Will you befriend us ?” 

She seemed about thirteen or fourteen years of ogb, 
not more; and after gazing upon her for a moment, 
endeavouring to recollect where I had seen her, I said, 
“ How can I befriend you, my good girl ? Ai^iat is 
your name?" 

“ You recollect me not,” replied the girl; •• but my 
name is Miritun Ahar.” 

“ Oh, I recollect thee well," I replied; " now tell me 
what T can do for thee, pretty one, and I will do it with 
pleasure.” And as I spoke there was a look of real 
pleasure, I believe, came over my countenance which 
brought a smile upon the girl’s beautiful lips. 

“ I was sure you woujd be kind,” she said, “ and you 
can help us thus: My father is her^ in yonder house 
with some rich merchandise. He is appomted to come 
after the army with the rear-guard, which sets out at 

* He was called the Prince Dauphin on account of hig being 
the Dauphin Of Auvergne j bat we have given him the title of 
prince only for fear of confusion. It has been attempted in these 
pages to display his character os it.really was, while we give a few 
traits and anecdotes of his conduct in situauons in which he was 
aotoaUy placed. 
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four this evening; but he has learned frcan a good friend 
in this place, that six of thd many men who do evil 
deeds in such armies a£i these, have their eyes upon 
him. Now you know what often happens to a Jew 
when he travels with the rear-guard of ah army.” 

“No, 1 do not,*’ 1 replied: “I never beard of any 
injury befalling them.” ' • 

“ Ay, n^ho hears of such things befyiing them but 
their own nation?” said she, “Who hears that the 
dead body of a Jew, murdered and stripped, [s' found by 
the road-side? and all that are with him, what becomes 
of them? They fly if they ai'O permitted, and some 
are killed to prevent them from bearing witness, and 
flie rest are silent through fear, and the murderers go 
away enriched.” 

There was reason to believe that tije giri’s tale was 
too true; but it was difficult to know how to serve 
her. 

“ My poor child,” I said, “ what can be done for you? 

1 am a prisoner and wounded myself; but if you would 
point out what could be done, I would gladly do it, for 
I renumber you were kind to me long ago.” 

“You can do much for us,” she said. “We knew 
yon were a prisoner, for we have been in the Protestant 
camp and inquired for you. But still you can do much 
for us ; for they say that you are loved by some of the 
great amongst ffiese people, and we have only the pro¬ 
tection of those who would devour u:s. Get us permis¬ 
sion to go this very hour in the twun of tlie main battle 
with which you go, and let one of yonr people accom¬ 
pany us; if so, we are safe; if not we are altogether 
lost.” 

“I will do my best for you, Miriam,” I replied. 

“ Here comes tire Prince d’Anvergne; I will apply to 
him. Stand by me,; do not go hack.—My lord,” I 
said, “ here is a petitioner to me. She and her father 
were kind to me long ago. They are Jews, but without 
their help I could never have appeared in the field at all. 
They are now appointed to go with the rear-guard; but 
you know what is hkely to lumpen to a' Jew, in a ■ 
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march, partly in,the alight, amongst the stragglers of 
the army.” 

“ Let them follow ns if they can get ready,” replied 
the prince, in evident haste; “ one of your people can 
go with them, De Cerons.” 

“ But give them some sort of safeguard, my lord,” I 
said; “ one word under your hand.” 

“ Here, a pen and ini, Arnon! ’ said the prince, in the 
same hasty tone; and tcai'ing a leaf out of his tablet he 
wrote, “ Suffet to pass ”—“What is the name?" - • 

“ Solomon Ahar,” I replied. 

“ Oh, Solomon Aliar, the usurious villain!” he said; 
“ I have hoard of hhn. Well, nevertheless—” and he 
went on writing—“ Suffer to pass Solomon Ahar," his 
peoiile and horses, with the baggage of I'rancis d’Au- 
vergne.”—“ The:p,'” ho said, “ these vermin will do no 
great credit to-my baggage, De Cerons; but if you wish 
it, .so let it beand as he spoke he looked upon the 
exquisitely beautiful form and features of poor Miriam 
Ahar ns if she had been a specldcd toad. Such is 
prejudice! 

“ I will be back instantly, De Cerons,” he cout#iucd, 
“ and then we will join the regiment.” 

Thus saying, ho turned into tlio court of the hotel, and 
I gave the paper to the girl, saying, “ There, Miriam; 
that is all 1 can do for you. Andriot, you go with her, 
and take one of th^ grooms: I want only one with me. 
See them safe, and join me after the march.” Miriam 
took the paper, and for her only reply kissed tlie hand 
that held it to her; and running away so fast that 
Andriot—diough, very willing to accompany tlie pretty 
Jewess, it seemed—could scarcely mount his horse in 
time to follow her, she disappeared under the doonvay 
of a house higher up the street. 

In a moment or two after the Prince d’Auvergne made 
his appefuance again, and, following him to the park of 
the chateau, where his regiment, and several othem, 
were drawi up, I was soon plunged into, all die biistle 
of a march with a large armyi For some time orders 
and counter-orders and arrangements of vaidous kinds 
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came so thick, that the prince bad no time for conversa¬ 
tion with me; but, after the lapse of about an hour, 
evcrj’thing fell into regular order again, and as there was 
no chance of any attack, he left the conduct of his regi¬ 
ment to the inferior officers, and civilly getting rid of 
several noblemen and gentlemen who seemed inclined to 
attach themselves to his person, he rode on witR me, at 
once opening the conversation with the subject on 
which his father had spoken to me on the prccedhig 
night. 

“ My father,” he said, “ was so hurried yesterday 
that I did not clearly understand whether ho had told 
you, De Cerons, what we intended to do, or not ?” 

I replied that the duke had not done so. but had 
referred me to him ; and 1 went on to say, “ You know 
well. Monsieur d’Auvergne, that protracted imprison¬ 
ment must bo very painful to me, and I trust that it is 
your fatlier’s intention to admit me to ransom.” 

I was proceeding to repeat what 1 had said to his 
father the day before, when he interrupted me with a 
smile, saying, “ You need not give me reasons why, Dc 
Cerons; though 1 look so-young, I am old enough to 
have felt; and though 1 am older than you think me, 1 
am not too*old to have forgotten such feelings as 1 saw 
upon a certain parting between a lady and her lover. 
Your secret was well kept bath by my father and myself, 
and your sour cousin of Blancford heard nothing of it 
from us. But with regard to setting you free I have 
notliing to do; and I feel very sure that one of my 
father’s reasons for sending you to Champigny is, that 
you may be near your fair lady, and not by a Icngtlioned 
imprisonment lose the opportunity of advancing your¬ 
self in the favour either of herself or her father,’' 

‘‘ Good God!” I exclaimed; “ I had not tire slightest 
idco that the baron had gone to Saumur.” 

“ Oh! yon mistake, you mistake,” said the prince. 
“ My father did not speak of sending yon to Champigne- 
le-scc, which, as its name implies, would he a diy 
residence for you enough, but to Champigny, nefU" Pm-is, 
where we have estates, and an old chateau of which we 
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are ^ali fond. But still I must say it is not in my power 
to ^ect at all my father's deteimination about your 
imprisonment. Indeed I must confess I think it best 
for you that it should be as it is; and at all events, I 
have no authority in the matter. What I alluded to was 
something quite different. The day before yesterday, as 
we were riding down towards Cognac, my father and I 
were talking of you, and we determined, in memory of 
the day when you and I first met, to make you a present 
of a little farm that we lately bought for the pm-pose of 
giving it to an old friend of ours. He was imfortunatcly 
killed, howevei’, in the first skirmish of this campaign. 
It lies close to our own place at Champigny, and is 
called by his name, which was the 'cause of our buying 
it for him. That name is Les Bois. It remains juk as 
we had it all .arranged to give him. The old chateau, 
though but small, is, I think you will admit, as sweet a 
spot as well could be chosen to repose in after the toils 
of war. We have had it tapestried and fiumished afresh 
throughout in the very last mode, and the annual rent 
amounts to about five thousand livres per annum." 

“ Oh, my lord, my lord, mention not such a thing to 
me,” I cried. “Although your rank and mine might 
well permit me to accept your bounty, yet such a gift as 
that 1 am utterly undeserving of. ’ 

“ Not at all, De Ceron#, not at all,” replied the 
prince. “ Yon must recollect the circumstances under 
which it is offered. If, on the occasion of the retreat 
from Tioudun, yott had chosen to kill me, you might 
have done so; *but you were too generous for that. 
Yon might equally have made me your pri.soner; hut 
the truth was, you thought me a mere boy, and let me 
escape. I have no objection, De Cerons, to remain 
under obligations to you ; and even in offering yon this 
little gift, both my father and myself are still your 
debtors. You forget what would have been the random 
of the Prince d'Auvergne. I know well what it would 
be if Montlue had to fix it. Certainly not less than 
fifty thousand gold Henris, or a hundred thousand crowns 
of the sun, , The estate we give, in all, cost but a toil’d 
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of that Bum; and, therefore, my good friend, as the mer¬ 
chants would say, I still hear a great portion of my 
ransom to the credit of gratitude, ifhe deeds of the 
estate my father has left with me to make over to you, 
and, if we can find a notary within ten miles of our 
halting-place, they shall be made your own this very 
night.” ’ * 

It may be easily conceived what were my feelings 
upon the present occasion. The tone in which he spoke, 
his whole manner and look, left no opportunity of 
refusing, even with courtesy, had I been so inclined. 
But when I looked upon hik offer, and thought tliat this, 
which was given so generously, might be but the foun¬ 
dation of my future fortunes, I Mt no inclination to 
refuse. I thought of Louise, too, my own bright Louise, 
and I felt the. letter which she had sent me, and which 
I had placed in my bosom to read when alone, grow 
warm upon my heai't when new hopes and expectations 
entered into it. 

The eye of the prince was upon me as T thus thought, 

. and he seemed to read,all the feelings that were passing 
in my bosom, for a smile came upon his countenance, 
and lie said,Come, Do Cerons, you accept it. Prithee, 
not a word more. At Champigny you will have the 
opportunity of visiting your new estate, or even of dwell¬ 
ing there if you so will, fogr the limits of the two pro¬ 
perties touch, and of course you may reside at which 
you will. It is better, perhaps, however, that you should 
go to Cham 2 >igny at first, where everything is prepared 
and ready for you; and, in the meantime, as it is some¬ 
what dangerous just now for a ftotestant to appear in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, you may take with all safety 
the name of Les Bois, as you have made that of De 
Cerons somewhat too well known.” 

Thus conversing, we went on our way, and in the 
evening arrrived at the camp under the walls of Angou- 
leme. Persons were waiting for us at the quarters 
marked out for the Prince d’Auvergne, inviting us to sup 
with the Duke of Montpensier, and not a moment was 
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allowed me to read the letter of Louise till I retired , to 
rest for the ni^tht. 

In the meantime, however, two eirciimstanees hap¬ 
pened which 1 must notice briefly. The first was tlie 
actual transfer of the chateau jmd property of Lcs Bois 
to my.self, whicli was executed that night m the presence 
of a notflry, both the Duke of Montpensier and the prince 
signing the act. The next occurred as we were pausing 
round the table for a moment after supper. There was 
no one in the chamber but the duke, his son, and 
myself, and we were about to separate, when an attend¬ 
ant announced tliat the Jew, Solomon Ahai', waited 
widiout. Probably each of the three thought tliat the 
business of the Jew -was witli himself; but ilie duke 
said, “ It is only that usurious Jew, who comes to tell 
me, I suppose, that the Duke of Anjou cannot have 
the money that he wants. In fact, I saw it would be 
so lust night: and I suppose tliat the man is afraid 
of telling the duke himself, lest he should lose his ears, 
so comes to put the unpleasant task on me. Send him 
in, however.” 

In a moment after poor Solomon Ahar entered, cring¬ 
ing and bending down to the ground. 

“ Well, Solomon,” said the duke, “ you have come 
sooner than I expected to see you; and I supposi; this 
prom]>titU(le shows that you have no very good news to 
bring me.” 

“ Not so, my most gracious lord,” replied the Jew, 
bending again to the very gromid. “ On the contrary, 
1 come to say, I think it can be done. I trust it can be 
managed. I h|k^ good hope that we can accept the 
terms of the nohj^prince; for lus I carac along but now, 
1 have had much imk and conversation with some of tlio 
gentle leaders, about arms, and spoil, and ransoms, and 
what not, and I have done a little commerce by tlie way, 
so tliat I think tlie matter can be done to the prince’s 
contentment; and I came to teU you first,monscigneur,. 
because I thought it would do you a pleasure fo tell his' 
highness yourself.” 
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“ On my life, it docs! ” cried the duke, “ for there is 
many a thing 1 want the prince to do, which I dai-c not 
even ask, when he is in such a humour as at present.” 

“ It is all owing, my very good and excellent lord,” 
said tlie Jew, “ it is all owing to these two noble gen¬ 
tlemen, my excellent good lord, your son, and Jliat very 
respectable knight who sits by him; for had it not been 
for tlioir protection, and my lord the prince’s permission 
to come with the, main battle, I should never have seen 
tlresc worthy traders, and done the little commerce that 
enables me to pleasure the prince.” 

“ It cannot be a little commerce, good Solomon,” said 
the duke, “ which enables you to furnish a sum of two 
hundred thousand crowns, when you declared you could 
not find it in all tai’is.” 

“ On my life and sold! ” cried the Israelite, “ it will 
but pay the interest of the money, in case I be a loser.” 

But both the duke and his son laughed, and Solomon 
himself grinned silently, as if he did not in the least 
degree expect to be believed. He produced from under 
his robe, however, two small packets, one containing 
the most exquisitely beautiful pair of gloves for a lady 
that r ever beheld, being formed of peach-coloured velvet, 
einbroidored on the back witli gold and pearls, wliieh he 
laid before the Prince d’Auvei’gne, begging his accept¬ 
ance of them as a present for any lady tliat he loved. 
'I’he other was a small plain dagger, about two hands’ 
breadths in length, the liaft of which was as plain as it 
well could 1 ) 0 , being distinguished by nothing but a few 
lilies of gold inlaid in the steel. Ihe blade, which he 
drew from the i)lain steel sheath, was thick and dull in 
colour, as if it had once been rusty and ill-cleaned. 
Ncvoi-theless, this somewhat coarso-looking implement 
he laid upon the table before tlie duke with' great rever¬ 
ence, saying, “ Let me beg your noble acceptance of tliat 
wliicli, tb^)ugh it looks hut a poor gift, may be con¬ 
sidered ns invaluable. That dagger is made of one cake 
of pure Damascus steel. -It will pass through the finest; 
tempered coi-selet that can be produced in the camp, 
even when struck by a weak arm; and with that dagger 
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the Emperor Hassan, Caliph of the Moors, killed no 
less than ten Spanish caTkliers at the great battle of the 
Salado.” 

The Duke of Montpensier seemed to value the gift 
highly, and tlie Jew then turned towards me, bowing 
low, an(^ sayi^, “ I have not forgotten to ho gi'ateful to 
Monsieur de Cerons.” 

“ The only gratitude I wish,good Solomon,”! replied, 
“ is, that you will find for nde a certain dagger that you 
know of, and which I fear may be lost to me for ever, by 
the death of the person to whom you delivered it." 

“ I feared so, I feared so,” said the Jew; “ but it shall 
be found, if it be on this side of Constantinople. I 
have hoard, good sir, that you are going towards Paris, 
fio Monsieur Amon, the Intendant of my good Seigneur 
d’Auvergne, told me; and I would fain travel in such 
safe company, especially as I go on the business of his 
highness of Ai^ou,” he added, looking at the duke. 

“ Be it so—^be it so,” said the Duke of Montpensier; 
“ and the sooner you arrive in the capital the better.” 

■' On the twenty-fifth day of the present month,” ssud 
the Jew, “his highness may draw on me bills of ex¬ 
change through any of the merchants of Poitiers. They 
will not refuse him the money when they sec the name 
of Solomon Ahar.” 

The duke seemed not a little pleased with this intelli¬ 
gence. and, a few more words having passed, Solomon 
retired horn the room, arid the duke hastened to com¬ 
municate the news he had received to the Duke of 
Anjou. 

In the meantime, the Prince d’Auvergne and I 
returned to our quartos, and bidding me, kindly, adieu, 
as I was to dep^ early on the following morning, he 
left me, as he thought, to repose. Sleep, however, was 
not destined to visit my eyes that night. It was with 
difficulty—my right hand and arm being still bound up 
in its wooden case—that I was able to open *the letter 
of Louise: and oh, when I did open it, what pain did it 
inflict! The letter has bfeen since destroyed, so that I 
cannot give it accurately; but it informed me that the 
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baroness had notified to her that her father had con¬ 
cluded upon a marriage between her and the Lord of 
Blaye. Her consent, she said, had never been asked, 
and the* baroness had immediately left her, stupified 
and thunderstruck. The only consolations she had, the 
poor^irl said, wore, in the first place, that tlie njan him¬ 
self was absent with tlie aimy, and likefy to bo absent 
long; and. in tlie second, that La Tour assured her 
the baron himself had fixed that the marriage should 
not toke place for some time. To give me some comfort 
in such circumstances, she said, “ You know me, Henri; 
and know that 1 would rather die. But oh, that I could 
see you, and speak with you now, if it were but for a 
few hoins!” 

It may well be conceived tliat the time now ajipeared 
to lag: and when 1, at length, set off upon my journey 
towaids Champigny, every league seemed extended to 
two or three, every minute was protracted into days. 
1 was the first in the saddle in the morning, die last 
to feel fatigue at night. But still, as all the various 
military movements had disturbed the posts, and we rode 
our own horses, our journey was in reality slow, and 
seemed to me still slower. 

There are but few events in that jouniey which I 
need dwell upon. The persons who went tlirough it 
together were divided, by their particular circumstances, 
by their i;pli^on and theii' habits, into three parties, and 
each kept much apart from tire other. T, belonging to 
the higher class of the lend, was separated from the rest 
both by my rank and by my faith; and my servants, 
being 1’roJ.estants, were, of course, not sought by the 
attendants of the Duke of Montpensier. The Intendant, 
indeed, of the Prince d'Auvergne, genesally rode by my 
siile, a step further back, endeavouring to' beguile the 
way with different stories of the many scenes which 
he had witnessed in a long life, .and the dSscriptions of 
objects which I had never beheld. He told a mle 
pleasantly enough, and his descriptions were vivid and 
accurate. I showed a sufiBeient degree of'interest in 
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■what he said to flatter his vanity a little, and induce him 
to go on. 

But ho saw tliat I was deeply melancholy, and some¬ 
times appeared to suppose that his conversation wearied 
me, and ecased it for an hour or two. Thus, tlien, some 
little cojnniunication took place between the Catbolies 
and Protestants; but it was very different with tlic Jews, 
■who formed the third division of our party. I’liey were 
spoken to, indeed, by both the Catholics and Protestants, 
from time to time, and were treated witli great kindness 
and with substantial coui’tcsy. having every jirotection 
and assistance given to them whenever they needed it; 
but the servants, like their masters, looked upon them 
evidently as an inferior race, and kept up as little eom- 
muni<;ation with them as possible. To insure that tliey 
■were w'ell treated, and had hothing to complain ol',—for 
tlu! Prince d’Auvergne had given me authority to regu¬ 
late such matters on the march,—I generally made 
Solomon and Miriam come and sit ■with me for an hour, 
after our day’s journey was over, somewhat to the 
scandal, I boliev^iof good Master Arnon.the Intendant, 
who thought it sti-ango that a French nobleman should 
permit a Jew to sit in his presence. 

By tliis means took place on intimacy—if that can be 
so called which consisted almost altogether in tokens of 
respect, an<l reverence on the one side, and protection on 
the other—between me and the Jew and his,daughter. 
They clung to me as the only being that treated them 
with real kindness, and Miriam used to strive to amuse 
me with a thousand little engaging youthful vv.ays; she 
would danco to mo to the sound of her own singing, 
which was very sweet, tltough in a tongue that I did not 
understand; and she would play to me, at other times, 
either upon.'a small instniment. which she called a 
citbeni, or Upon a lute, with a skill and perfection tliat 
I had never licai'd before. She used to watch my looks, 
too, as if to see whether she amused me; but she seemed 
to me too young for idle thoughts to enter into the head 
of any one-with regard to her; and I do not flunk I 
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was of a charactei', even if she had been two or three 
yeai’s older, to fancy that she was in love with me, be¬ 
cause she liad a grateful regard for me. 

The Jew himself, I believe, would have trusted her 
anywhere with me, as. by this time, he would have trusted 
me with any jewel of his store; and, one evening, when 
he himself had andved at the inn, weary and sonlewhat 
unwell, he sent his daughter to amuse me, and to tell 
me that ho himself had retired to rest. Well might he 
do so; and yet tlie conversation that we had together 
was as tender and as full of thrilling interest as it is 
possible to conceive. I had been musing sadly over my 
fate and tliat of Louise, and my eyes were buried in my 
hands when her entrance roused me, so that it was 
evident enough to her tliat she had just recalled me 
from u painful dream. 

“ You arc sad, seigneur," she said, drawing a seat 
close up beside me, and laying her small, clear, olive 
hand uj)on mine. “ You are sad, and you do not toll 
Uliriam what you are sad about.” 

“ Oh, you would not care to hear, Miriam,” I replied; 
and could do me no good if you did hear.” 

“ Oh, but I should care to hear,” she said, ‘'■for I love 
you very much, seigneur. I loved you from the first 
moment I saw you, almost as much us—no, not so much 
as I love—^liim.” 

“ Were you going to say your father, Miriam ? ” I 
asked. 

“ No," she said, “ not him. I was going to say—as 
Martin Vem.” And the girl coloured a little as she 
spoke; but added, immediately, “ But he loves you, too, 
and told me how kind you had been to him when he was. 
at the siege of Angouleme, dnd how you had given hiifi 
your hand to help him up into the breach, and how you 
had earned him downin your arms when he was wounded, 
and saved his life, ana been to him like a brother; 
which, for a lord and a soldier like you, he though^ very 
kind indeed.” 

“You seem to have talked very much about me, 
Miriam,” I said. “ When was all this ? " 
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“ Oh, it was when we were last in Paris,” replied the 
girl; “ when we were staying at the house of Levi, my 
father’s cousin, who has become a Christian, you know; 
and then I would go and see the lady that you had 
written to, which he told me about, and who had written 
to yon again, and sent it to my father’s house at Bor- 
deaus:, for the old merchant. So when the Baron de 
Blancford wanted the Persian silver brocade for his wife, 

I went with Martin Vem, that is, with the old merchant, 
and saw the young lady, too, and spoke with her in the 
cabinet behind the great saloon. I told her then, that 
if she would write you a letter, and send it to Levi’s 
house, it should be conveyed to you; but I did not think 
then that I should carry it myself.” 

“ And was it so the letter came to me ?” I demanded. 

“ I had fancied, Miriam, that your father had got it when 
he was in the Protestant camp.” 

“ Oh, no,” she replied; “ I carried it all the way in 
my bosom. And now I wish you would tell me why 
you arc so sad, and why she looked so sad, too. Per¬ 
haps I could do more than yon know.” 

V Oh, no. Miriam,” 1 answered, “ you could do nothing, 
my poor girl. That which makes me sad would need* 
a more, skilful surgeon than you ai’e to cure.” 

She looked in my face lor a moment as if to see 
whether 1 was speaking plainly or metaphorically, and 
she then cried, “ Ah, now I understand.you. You love 
her, and she loves you, and they will not give her to you 
in marriage.” 

“ Ay, Miriam,” I answered, witli a sigh, as she came 
so near the truth,—“and they talk of giving her to 
another.” 

“ To who^r'to whom^ ” cried the girl, eagerly. “ I 
hom’d soiii«til&g once which makes me suspect.” 

“ Oh, ‘n'o.''* I replied, “ you know him not, Miriam. 
His name is the Seigneur cie Blaye.” 

“ 1 hate him! ” cried the girl, bounding up from her 
seat, as if 1 had pronounced some talismanie word,—- 
“ I hate him ! He dared to take hold of me when my 
father w’as gone to get him the money he wanted from' 
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the other room; and he asked me if I would go and 
live with him; and when I told him no, I would rather 
be waiting wench to a butcher’s wife, he struck me on 
the face with his fingere, and called me by a name that 
I must not speak. I never told my father, or I believe 
he would have stabbed him; but [ hate him, and 1 
shall ever hate him. Oh, seigneur! ” she contmued, 
turning towards me and clasping her hands together, 
“ you have been voiy good and kind indeed to me and 
mine, and to all that 1 over heard mention your name. 
It is such people as you who make us know what good 
people there can be; and 1 will tiy to show you that 
there can be gratitude in a poor Jewish girl. 1 told 
my father, when he knew the people intended to mur¬ 
der him on the march from Jainac, that if he would 
let me go and speak to you, you would be kind to him. 
He would not believe me for a long while; but he said 
that if you were, yon would be the first Christian that 
ever looked upon a Jew as anything but a dog. My 
father, however, can be grateful, too, seigneur; and, 
though you may think that poor little Miriam has no 
power, yet in this business she may have more power 
than you know of.” 

Our conversation went on for some time; and the 
girl, young as she was, spoke with a depth of feeling, 
a tenderness, an experience of the world and the 
world’s ways, which was very exti'aordinary, mingled 
as it was with a sort of eager and imaginative wildness 
of manner and language which, probably, she had 
acquired in the somewhat wandering and irregular life 
to which her father’s pursuits subjected her. I looked 
upon the hopes and expectations that she tried to fill 
me with, of being able to do something in ray behalf, 
as quite idle and vain; but still the gratitude that she 
showed was something pleasant to meet with, and I 
sent her away with thanks, and many a kindly speech 
in return. 

At the village of Bemy, a short distance firom Paris, 
the Jew, his daughter, and the innumerable packhor&es 
which followed him, were to part with their compa- 
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nions of the way, he proceeding to the capital, and we 
by a side road to Champigny. He now, however, con¬ 
sidered himself quite safe; and when I had mounted 
my horac to depai-t, he came up to the side of my 
horse, followed by Miriam, and prayed a blessing from 
God .upon my onward journey. 

“Thave heard from Monsieur Amon,” he said, in a 
low voice, “ that the estate of Les Bois is yours, and 
that for die time I am only to call you Monsieur Les 
Bois; but whetlicr you be at Champigny or at Les 
Bois, I hope you will not refuse to lot me wiihiu your 
gales: for you have shown me kindness such as 1 have 
seldom found, and such as I shall never forget.” 

Thus saying, he kissed my hand after his fashion, 
and Miriam coming up did the same. There was some¬ 
thing in the poor people’s gratitude that made my eyes 
glisten, diough they were Jews; and bidding them 
adieu, I rode on. As 1 turned my horse into die road 
to the right, I looked back, and saw that they were 
standing before the inn-door gazing after me still. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

I w.\s well pleased to ai’rive at Champigny, and 'cer¬ 
tainly a very beautiful and charming spot it was; but 
of com'se the sight of Les Bois was still more agreeable 
to me as its proprietor. The chateau was a small 
house built in die antique fashion, but still in die 
most perfect repair; certainly very much less dian the 
duke’s own mansion at Cliampigny, yet large enough 
fur my ambition. It was seated on a hill in die midst 
of fine old woods, from which it derived its name; 
and there was an aspect of peace about it and calm 
ancient tranquillity which was pleasant to the eye aiid 
to the heart, after the scenes of anguish, caie, and 
excitement which war had lately presented to my.^ 
sight. The interior of die chateau was, as the Prince • 
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d’Auvergno had told 'me, well Jv^faii^ed, and newly 
furnished, throughouti To my eyes, indeed, it was 
splendid: for in those days there was, perhaps, even 
more than now, a marked ^fference in the gi'ace, taste, 
and execution of everything in the neighbourhood of 
the capital, and in the remote provinces, 

The good intendant of the Prince d’Auvergde in¬ 
sisted upon taking me all over the chdteau, and showing 
me every hole and comer, though I was most anxious, 
1 confess, to go into Paris itself, and employ some 
means for obtaining an interview with Louise. I did 
not know well how to explain my inclinations to my 
worthy companion, and to break die subject to him I 
made some inquiries regarding the capital; but the 
moment he heard that 1 bad never seen Par is, nothing 
would serve him but that I must go there irnnrediately. 
To his imagination it was the chief wonder of the 
, world, and, after descanting upon its merits, beauties, 
and excellences for half an hoirr, he said, “ If it were 
not presuming too far, my lord, I would propose to 
accomiiany you thither immediately, aird show you 
some of the beauties of the place, though even to 
notice tlicm all would require many weeks, I might 
say ruonths.” 

I instantly cairght at this. proposal, and mounting 
fresh horses at Champigny, wo rode on into the city, 
where, giving our horses to the boys, we proceeded to 
walk through the streets of tire capital. At any other 
moment, when my mind was not so occupied by one 
predominant subject, everything that I saw would have 
beert a matter of interest to me. The long ranges of 
shops covered over with arvnings to keep the merchan¬ 
dise there exposed from the sun and the air, the people 
reading aloud pieces of poetry and satire at the comers 
of the streets, the different shows and exhibitions that 
attracted the sight at every step, — all would have 
amused, detained, and interested me, but now my 
great desire and object wag, to discover the abode of 
the Bai’on de Blancford, and obtain some mearts of com¬ 
municating with her I loved. The^piultitude of houses. 
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and streets, and pecmld; that increased upon me at every 
minute, confused ana pu^aleii me, and made me fancy 
the attempt almost impracticable, not knowing the 
address, and having no clue in such a labyrinth as 
that. 

Suddenly, however, I, called to mind that from Miriam’s 
aocmflit Martin Vem was still in the custom of visiting 
the house of tlie Baron de Blancford; and judging that 
he as a great merchant must be known to everybody, I 
asked Arnon tlie intmdant if he could lead me to bis 
dwelling. 

“ I do not know him,” said the intendant. “ Is he a 
Huguenot? ” 

“ No,” I replied, with a smile at the expression of 
horror that came over the man’s., countenance on tlie 
very idea of visiting a Hngtienot< in Paris. “ No, Mon¬ 
sieur Anion, he is a Catholic, and a great merchant, who 
has money of mine in his hands.” 

“ Oh, then the aase is very different,” replied Amon. 
“ Wc will inquire after him immediately.” And entering 
a laige goldsmith’s house by the door close to the shop, 
he asked for Martin Vern, the mei-chant. 

We had now no difficulty in finding the dwelling, 
which was up a flight of steps, the goods not being ex¬ 
posed in the sfreets as amongst the ordinaiy shopkeepers, 
but spread out in rooms within doors. Neitlier good 
Martin Vern, however, nor his son was to be found at 
home, and I left a message imder the name of Les Bois, 
asking to see one or both of them at the chateau of 
Ghampigny. 

Although by this time the days had lengthened, and 
wc were in tlie height of summer, it was now time that 
we should turn our steps homeward, as the distance we 
had to go was nearly four leagues, and during the whole 
of the following day I waited in arudous expectation for 
the appearance of one of the two merchants. No one 
came, however, and another and another day succeeded, 
dming which 1 scarcely stirred out, and left directions 
for finding me whenever I did so. At tlie end of the 
third day ray patien^ became quite exhausted, and on 
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the following morning,! begged Amon to send ofi one 
of the prince's servants -who knew the capital well, to ask 
why Master Martin Vem had pot been to Champigny. 
Amon did as 1 directed immediately; and, on bearing 
me the answer, which was that neither Martin Vem nor 
his nephew had yet returned from Blois, whgre they 
had gone to attend upon the king, be added, in order to 
set my mind at rest upon the subject which he thought 
troubled me, that I might make myself quite easy about 
the money; for that, having made inquiries, he found 
the house of Martin Vem was one of the most wealthy 
and respectable in Paris. 

I could not help exclaiming, “ Pshaw! it is not the 
money, my good friend.” And it was evident from that 
moment that Amon’s curiosity was not a little excited 
to find out what it could be that I sought witli the mer¬ 
chants, if it wre not the money tliat they owed me. 
My deteirninatibij, however, w.as now taken to seek the 
house of the Baron de Blancford myself: hut not all my 
efforts could discover it, and it was equally in vain that 
I attempted to find tlie abode of Solomon Ahar. That 
he was going to lodge at the house of his cousin Lovi, I 
knew: hnt this cousin Levi was not to be discovered, 
and on m.aking inquiries concerning him, I was always 
met by a demand of “ Levi who ? ” there being a thou¬ 
sand persons in Paris pf the name of Levi, but all with 
some surname attached. 

In the meantime, the news that daily came in from 
the scene of war was anything but such as to give me 
gratification. The feeble attack on Poitiers by the 
Protestants; the gallant defence of the young Duke of 
Guise; the siege of St. Jean d’Angely; the death of 
poor Martiguc, whom I could not help regretting; the 
fatal battle of Monconj^ur, which—althou^ the defeat 
of the Protestants was as complete, and the success of 
the Catholics as surprisiug, as well need be—was mag¬ 
nified in Paris in a very great degree; all these things 
grieved and pained me, while week after, week went by 
in fruitless inquiries; and, at length, witba sort of scorn" 
of myself—-which is a true part of mis^thropy—dbr 
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giving a moment’s credit to the Jew’s professions of 
gratitude, I sat me down, in bitterness of spirit, and tried 
to fancy that 1 hated the vihole human race. 

The autumn of the year was now approaching; thero 
could be little or no doubt that, during the ensuing win¬ 
ter, the young Lord of Blaye would be free to return to 
Paris, and pursue the project of marriage which was held 
out to him; and the thoughts of poor Louise, and the 
vexations to which she would be subjected, tonnented 
me like an army of fiends, and reinforced themselves by 
every power of imagination. 

The news that St. Jean d’Angely had been recaptured 
by the Protestants, and that the Prince d’Auvergne, 
who had held it out for some time against them, had 
been forced to capitulate for want of supplies, had 
reached us some days, when, as I was sitting one 
night in the cabinet at Champigny, I heard the clatter¬ 
ing of horses’ feet in the court-yard below; mid in a 
moment after, to my great astonishment, the prince 
himself entered the room. He embraced me kindly, 
and after a few minutes’ conversation upon general 
things, remarked that I neither looked well nor happy. 

“ Come,” he said, “ De Cerons, tell me what is the 
cause of this. I think by this time you may fully con¬ 
fide in your friend.” 

Before I could answer, one of his officers had entered 
for some directions; and while he gave them, 1 made up 
my mind to unbosom my whole thoughts to him. In 
the course of the evening I accordingly did so; and, as 
was much tlie character both of his faffier and himself, 
he heard me out with scarcely any observation or reply. 

When I had completely done, however, and he had a 
complete view of my past life and present situation, he 
said, “ There are a good many strange parts in your 
tale, De Cerons; but neither you nor L I fancy, know 
so much of the laws as to be sure whether these acts of 
your father and yOur cousin were legal. However, I 
see it is not that which pains you now. It is the matter 
of your fair cousin, and I grieve to ss^ that any news I 
may have for you is not calculated to soothe you. No 
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wonder &at yon have not found them at Paris, for they 
are all still at Blois with the Court, which gladly keeps 
your cousin from joining the admiral and the Prince de 
Beam. I saw them all there at a grand fete given by 
the king, and talked for some time with Mademoiselle 
de Blanoford. 1 talked of you, De Cerons, so you may 
suppose that she heard me willingly; and, indeed, it 
was impossible to mistake her looks, ay, or even her 
words, when you w’ere mentioned. If Monsieur de Dlaye 
were to marry her, he would certainly wed a woman, 
knowing that she loved another man. However, when 
the baron came up, too, I mentioned you to him, also, 
and somewhat startled him, I believe, by calling you my 
dear and most intimate iriond. But lie did not look 
displeased, De Cerons, nor do I think that he bears any 
ill-will towards you in his heart, though he be wayward 
and moody, and entirely ruled by that worst of all 
women, his present wife.” 

“ Was Monsieur de Blaye there ?” I demanded, some¬ 
what sharply. 

“He was,”replied the prince; “and giving himself 
out rather more decidedly than Monsietir de Blancford 
seemed to like, I thought, as the promised husband of 
your Louise.” 

1 started up with an exclamation and a threat that I 
am now ashamed of. 

“ Hush, hush,” cried the prince, with a reproving 
smile: “ do not give way, my good friend. By this 
conduct, he is doing himself more harm than good, with 
the baron at least, for I heard him questioned upon the 
subject; and, turning upon his heel with a sort of sneer, 
he replied, ‘ Monsieur de Blaye is somewhat sanguine in 
his nature.’ However, I did notfoi^et you, De Cerons, 
and I told the whole stoiy to tx^ father, who, of course, 
is more competent to act than lam. I dO not very well 
know what my father did; but I see the result, which 
is, that Monsieur de Blaye has received a hi^ appoint¬ 
ment which he solicited more than a year ago, namely, 
to go with our military embassy to tibe court of the’ 
sultan. 'Phis was done, I am sure, for &e purpose of 
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removing him for a time from the scene, and of allowing 

you to have a fair opportunity-” 

“ But how, my deiff ptince,” I said, “ can 1 have a 
fair opportunity when I am held a prisoner here, un¬ 
able to advance myselft or signalize my name ? ” 

“You.shall hear, De Cerons, you shall hear,” replied 
the prince. “ My father was not a man to forget any 
point under such circumstances. He empowered me to 
offer you your liberty freely and without ransom, upon 
one condition, that you should go to join the Prince of 
Orange or Prince Ludovic, who are now w^ng war in 
the Low Countries, my father undertaking to obtain for 
you a high command in their army. You would thus 
be enabled to distinguish yourself in a Protestant cause 
without bearing arms against your native country. 
You would not be further from Mademoiselle de Blanc- 
ford, nor even so far, as in carrying on this fatal con¬ 
test in Guyenne or Poitou; you would be serving the 
king rather than opposing him, for it is his wish to give 
some support to the Prince of Orange; and my fatlier 
only requires you to rerbain in tlie Low Countries till a 
peace is established in the internal affaii-s of France, 
which, we trast, will soon be the case ; he, at the same 
time, promising to you that you shall have permission 
to return to Fiunce freed from all restriction, the 
moment that it is ascertained that Monsiem- de Blaye 
is about to return from the East ” 

“ Yom father, my lord,” I said, “is most noble, gene¬ 
rous, and considerate; and, foreseeing everything that 
I could desire or wish, of course, not only pivvents tlio 
possibility of my refusing such an offer, but binds me 
to him by gratitude for over.” 

“I told him, that such would be the case,” replied 
the prince: “bjd;, alas! De Cerons, an unexpected 
event is likely rto obstruct all om- proceedings. The 
embassy was to set off in ten days, and cverj'&ing was 
arranged. Monsieur de Blaye, tliough looking voy much 
mortified when he heard his- ajypointment, of course 
could not refuse it; and I proposed to stay another 
week at Bloip, and then come to you and confer with 
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you regarding the whole affair, when, suddenly, one 
evening, as I was returning home, I met wiUi three 
women in the sti’eet, the principal of whom,—for the 
other two were evidently servants—asked to speak with 
me without taking off her mask. I had u number of 
people about me, but it was close to tlie (^oor of the 
hotel; and bringing her into the porter’s chamber, 
asked her to explain what it was she wanted. As soon 
as wc were alone, she took off the mask and showed me' 
the face of the Jewish girl, Solomon Ahai-’s daughter, 
whom I found talking with you one day at Jarnac. She 
told me at the same time that she came to speak to me 
about yon, and seemed to know your whole histoiy, and 
evciy secret of your heart. But to the facts that she told 
me: they were diese, that Monsiem* de Blaye had gone 
Htaiight to the king, and had asked and obtained leave to 
remain six weeks in Paris before he set out, for the ex¬ 
press piupose of concluding his marriage before he went. 
The baron, the girl said, h^ not given his absolute con¬ 
sent, but made it dependent upon his daughter's incli¬ 
nation, but the baroness had positively promised that 
the baron and herself would at least sign the contract of 
marriage, even if their daughter, as she said, pivfeiTod 
waiting till tire return of Monsieur de Blaye Should 
they sign it,”D’Auvergne continued,“you may consider 
j’our Louise as lost to you for ever; for her father puts 
il out of his own power to dispose of her hand, or with¬ 
draw his consent. The Jewess was really agitated about 
the vvtiolc business; and she made some wild exclama¬ 
tions, declaring that she would stop it,, if I could get 
permish“m for her father and some persons who have 
been ti iuling in partnership with him, to quit the Court, 
where they have been detained for several weeks in 
regard to negotiations now going on lor loans of money. 
This was easily done, as the tiring was nearly con¬ 
cluded; and, as sooir as I had seen this arranged, 1 
came away hither, with my father’s consent, to consult 
with you in regard to what can he done.” 

“You ar’o most kind,” I said. “How can I ovSt 
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thank you, D’Auvergne? but, .xas! I fear that I am 
doomed to misery and to despair.” 

“Not so, not quite so,” replied the prince. “As I 
came hither from Blpis, I considered tiie matter ma¬ 
turely; and we have to recollect that you, as a near 
relation of the lady, have every right to oppose the sig¬ 
nature of tEe contract, if you think fit so to do. In the 
first place, you must make perfectly sure that she herself 
*is brought to yield by no means of persuasion or intimi¬ 
dation Slat can be used towards her, and, at the same 
time, things must be suffered to take their course till 
the contract is on the very eve of being signed by the 
baron. You must then, by some form of law, which I 
can inquire into, give him formal intimation of your 
opposition, which will consequently be brought b^ore 
the courts. The fact is, you ai’e fighting for delay; for 
your opposition against her own father cannot of course 
be successful, and you may, perhaps, be fined in some 
small sum for having made it; but long before that 
time this young libertine, for such he is, must be in 
Constantinople,' and the matter secure.” 

I mused for a moment in thought, the intensity of 
which approached to agony; I saw before me the blast¬ 
ing of aU my best hopes, and I felt at that moment 
more than I had ever yet done, not only how deeply, 
how truly, how ardently I loved my poor Louise, but 
how completely and thoroughly, -without my knowing 
it, her image had been mingled with all my dreams and 
aspirations,—^how intimately the thought of wiiming her 
had mingled with all the motives for energy, exertion, 
and endeavour. 1 felt at that moment that to lose her, 
was to lose my whole hold of life'—my whole induce¬ 
ment to struggle onward in the course I was i)ursuing. 
There was no scheme so wild, so improbable, so daruig, 
that 1 would not have undertaken at that moment to 
frustrate machinations that could but tend to her miseiy 
and my own: there was no step ko dangerous to myself, 
even had it been planted on Ae crumbling edge of an 
open grave, that I would not have token to make her 
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•mine. Yet, as I mused, I could not help thinking,— 

I may say I could not help being convinced,—that the 
scheme of the Prince d’Auvergne was likely to be 
frustrated by some impetuous act of the Baron de 
Blancford. 

“ With many men,” I said, “ the whole might succeed 
admirably: but I, who know his determined and pas¬ 
sionate character well, feel perfectly certain, tliat, if 
tliere be a way of frustrating us, he will lind it." 

“I see none,” replied the prince dauphin, “if we can 
by any means insure that tl»e signing of the contract is 
put off to the last moment. However, De Cerons, the 
whole party are coming to Paris immediately; the Jew, 
and the merchants who are with him, will most probably 
arrive to-morrow morning, and your cousin witli his 
train on the morning after. Obstacles of various kinds, 
I"am sure, will keep this Monsieur de Blaye for a day 
or t\vo behind them; and let us do the best wo can iu 
the meanwhile. At all events, wc shall gain some in-« 
tcUigence; and what I should propose is, to ride out 
the day after to-morrow on the road to meet them, and, 
bringing them to your chateau of Le.s Bois, give the 
baron a little entertainment and repose ere he goes into 
Pai-is.” 

• I smiled at the tliought, saying, “I much fear, my 
excellent friend, that you will find the baron would 
neitlier accept the invitation, nor thank the giver.” 

“P.shaw! De Cerons,”replied the prince; “you are 
older than I am in years, but younger a great deal in 
o.xperience of the world. The baron undervalued and 
undervalues you simply because he thought and thinks 
you poor. He tliought you Uie creature of his bounty; he 
will now come here and find you the creature of your 
own sword, renowned in arms, independent in fortune, 
and seeking no aid from him or any man. His view 
will be quite different now, depend upon it. As for die 
arrangements of your little regale, leave Uiat all to me : 
you, on your part, cast off die rough and soinc'wliat 
negligent appai-el iu which yom- despondency has broiiglit 
you to remain, trim your beard, bring forth your best 
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brocade, and look as gay and gallant as if you were 
going into the tiltyard.” 

It is needless to pause upon all the minute incidents 
■which took place at this time. Martin Vern and his 
nephew had scarcely arrived in Paris, before they were 
at Champigny, bringing with them Miriam, who seemed 
to have her own will with all of them. Not knowing 
that the prince was there, I found that his high rank 
Und connection with the royal blood of Prance somewhat 
abashed and confounded the two merchants. He, on hik 
part, did not so much unbend as, perhaps, I had ex¬ 
pected ; but he treated them kindly and without haugh¬ 
tiness, though with dignity; hut he soon left them alone 
with me; and a few words showed me that both the 
elder and ttie younger Martin Vem—what between all 
they had observed of the conduct of myself and liOuise, 
and the information of the young Jewess—^were per¬ 
fectly awai'e of how we stood towards each other, and 
took a kindly interest in my fate. Miriam, for her part, 
seemed to me to have gone quite mad. She said it was 
jtist what she had vrished, all that she could wish, that 
had happened and would'bappen; and seemed quite as 
happy and ele'vatcd, as I was grieved and depressed. 
Her conduct somewhat annoyed me; and, after some 
short conversation about the money, which 1 still deter¬ 
mined to leave in "the hands of Martin Veni, I saw 
them depart without any efifort to detain them. 

On the following morning, ■with a splendid train, com¬ 
prising at least twenty persons, dressed, as far at least 
as the prince himself was concerned, in the height of 
the then existing fashion, D’Auvei'gne and myself set 
out upon the road towaids Blois: and after riding for 
some eighfmiles on a fine autumnal morning, we came 
within sight of a large party advancing slowly; which 
proved, as we expected, to be that of the Baron de 
Blancford. 

Putting spurs to our horses’ sides, wo rode up at a 
quick pace; and the baron thought fit, in those dan¬ 
gerous times, to halt his troop upon seeing such a body 
of horaemen coming down upon him. His surprise 
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when he beheld me and the prince dauphin, however, I 
shall not easily forget; nor need I say much more of 
this interview, as ftr as it regarded him, than that I 
readily perceived -that the prince’s view of the baron’s 
character was correct; and that I had grown wonder- 
fiiliy in his opinion since! had ceased to need his assist¬ 
ance. The fSte at Les Bois was accepted at once; but it 
required some private persuasion on the part of the 
prince dauphin, to make him believe that I was really 
tlie lord of the estate to which he was now conducted. 
The baroness, on her part, gazed at me with some sur¬ 
prise ; and throughout the day, I forced myself to show 
her as much civility and attention as possible: but 
there were some others in-that group, where there were 
deeper interests at work. Louise met me with eyes 
full of deep and intense affection; and with a manner 
from which the sadden surprise seemed to have token all 
confidence, but not all tenderness; while her two bro¬ 
thers, whom I had not seen for a long time, clung 
round me as if their affections had found no object 
since we parted. 

In the course of the day I had an opportunity of 
speaking more than once witli Louise ^one; and, in a 
few brief words, I gave her an account of ail that was 
taking place, regarding our plans and purposes. Her 
only reply was by words 6f affection that can never 
pass from my heart; and by the solemn assurance, that 
no power on eoi-th should ever make her consent to 
become die wife of the Seigneur de Blaye. The day 
went over, in short, as brightly as it was possible under 
such circumstances; and during the three weeks that , 
followed, everything seemed to combine to favour die 
plan which the prince had laid down for me. 

It fortunately occurred that I never met with the 
Seigneur de Blaye during the whole of that period. 
Such a meeting could but have been followed by one 
result, and that result must have been fatal to myself,— 
for it must be remembered that I was a Protestant, and 
he was a Cadrolic; and the survivor in a duel, under. 
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such circumstances, could only expect death. My visits 
to the hotel of Monsieur de Blancford were generally 
short; for 1 soon saw that, if I did not £nd Louise 
when first I went, moans were taken to prevent her 
appearing while I was there. The baron, however, w’as 
all condescension, and declared that he was proud of 
his coitsin. The baroness, on her part, seemed to m'e 
to make herself somewhat more tender and amiable 
than was needful. 

But at length the fatal minute, which was to dissipate 
such a state of things altogether, arrived; and just on 
the day preceding that which was fixed ultimately as 
the last for Monsieur de Blaye’s stay in France, a mes¬ 
senger from the baron invited me in courteous terms, 
to come and witness his signature of the contract of 
niaiTiage between my cousin, Louise, and the Seigneur 
de Blaye. We had already ordered a notaiy to prepare 
in due form my opposition to the bai'on’s signature, 
upon the plea both of relationship, and never having 
been consulted; and of having a prior claim to the hand 
of Mademoiselle de Blancford. The note requested the 
honour of the prince dauphin's company on the same 
occasion, as my friend; and, on reading it, he exclaimed, 
“ Oh, ceitainly, certainly! I will go, De Cerons; and 
not only that, but we will take a sufficient body of re¬ 
tainers with us to guard against all chances; and wo 
will have likewise our own notary, to take act of your 
opi>osition.” 

All this being settled, we set out and reached the 
house at the hour appointed, I was somewhat sur- 
prised to find, going up the stairs, good Martin Vem, 
accompanied by a boy carrying several packages, and 
another man not so burdened. On entering tiie great 
saloon, we found the baron, with Monsieur de Blaye, the 
baroness, and some of her kindred, both male and 
female; besides whom, the room contained Louise, with 
^e tears already in her eyes, and several notaries and 
lawyers. Immediately on our entrance, Monsieur de 
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Blaye came foTOard with his hand extended towards 
me, as if imagining that we were the best possible 
friends; hut I drew myself up and bowed stiffly, and he 
fell back with a heavy frown. 

. The baron , looked somewhat surprised; but the 
presence of the Prince d’Auvergne acted as a restraint 
upon him, and he welcomed his distinguished guest 
witli courtesy, if not with so free and unrestrained a 
demeanour as usual. He looked two or tliree times 
suspiciously at the notary who accompanied us, and" 
who, as one of the most distinguished of his class, re¬ 
ceived far more attention and marks of yoverence from 
his brethren, than either D’Auvergne or I wished or 
expected. Sweetmeats and some choice wines, however, 
were handed round before the destined explanation be¬ 
gun ; but at length the baroi;, prefacuag the matter by a 
little eulogy upon Monsieur de Blaye, which had well 
nigh made sonic of those who knew him laugh, directed 
the contract to be read. 

That dneument began by setting forth that, “ as an 
alliance was intended at a future period, between the 
Seigneur do Blaye and Mademoiselle de Blancford, it 
had been judged expedient that the Baron de Blancford 
should sign tlie contiEct to tliat effect, previous to the 
departure of tlic said seigneur for foreign lands; and 
therefore,” &c. It went on to express the usual agree¬ 
ments in such cases, but took care to omit the express 
consent of the bride; and also made no provision for 
the freedom of her religion. She was declared heiress 
of the land? of Blancford and Cerons, in the event of 
her two brothers’ death without childicn; and the baron 
in ouiised witli her a dowiy, which to me, who knew his 
habits and expense, and in some degree the true nature 
of his i>roperty, seemed enormous. 

As soon as the whole' was read, he took the pen to 
sign tile contract; and I could see my poor Louise clasp 
her two hands together, and raise her eyes to me, with 
a look of anguish and supplication. 

At that moment, the notary we had brought, who had 
hitherto been consulting with the others, stepped for- 
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ward, and laid his hand upon the spot where the baron 
was about to sign, saying,— 

“Your pardon. Monsieur le Baron de Blancford; I 
think that Monsieur de Cerons has something to say in 
this matter, and a short paper to read, to which 1 beg 
your attention; and of which, gentlemen, you will all 
bear «.witness.” 

He then handed me the paper, saying at the same 
time in a whisper, “Neither more nor less.” 

I followed his directions to the letter, and read the 
paper of objections through, without pause. WTien I 
came to tlie end, however, and found there stated that I 
would sustain my right upon the gr'ounds mentioned, 
and upon several other legal grounds of objection, to all 
and sundry parts and clauses of the said contract, in 
warranty of which I produced as my surety the Prince 
Dauphin d’Auvergne, I laid, I know not well why, con¬ 
siderable emphasis upon the words “ several other legal 
grounds of objection.” 

At the same time I remarked the boron turn very 
pale: but he recovered himself immediately, and with 
an angry gesture exclaimed to the notary, who had con¬ 
tinued to hold his hand on the paper, “ Bemove your 
hand, Maitre Jean! I will sign it at all risks.” 

“ It is useless. Monsieur lo Baron,” replied one of the 
other lawyers; “ after this solemn protest in due and 
legal forin, no act that you can do in this matter is law¬ 
ful until the parliament shall have considered tlio 
matter to render justice therein.” 

“ But. I shall take care to render justice to myself,” 
exclaimed Monsiem' de Blaye, advancing towards me 
furiously; “we all know that you lawyers love to see 
things plunged into the qu,agmire of the courts, round 
the edges of which you toads sit rmd croak at leisme; 
but gentlemen have a shorter means of settling such 
transactions, and to such. Monsieur de Cerons, do I 
appeaL Nor, sir, must there be delay of any kind. 
To-morrow I depart from Paris i the rest of this day is 
our own.” 

“ Oh! no, no I ” cried the vqiee of Louise, while, witli 
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her arms extended towards me as if for protection, she 
ran forward. 

But ere she reached me, she fell fainting on the 
ground, and the baroness, with other ladies present, 
prevented my approach. All was now a scene of con¬ 
fusion ; the gentlemen of the pai’ty came forward—»each 
talking, each offering his opinion—towards the spot 
where Do Blaye and myself stood face to face, and the 
baron seemed divided between us and his daughter, for 
whom I saw that he was not without feeling, though he 
struggled not to show it. 

■ In tl>e midst of rf^a Babel, however, the clear fine- 
toned voice of the prince dauphin suddenly made itself 
heard, saying,— 

“ Your pardon, gentlemen, your pardon! I have one 
word to say; but that one word is an important one, 
which must settle all this matter between niy excellent 
good acquaintance, Monsieur de Blaye, imd my friend, 
Monsieur de Ceroni.” 

All were instantly silent, except De Blaye himself, 
who repeated more than once, in a tone of authority, a 
command to keep silence, and let the primio speak. 
When he stopped and bowed, D’Auvergne went on, 
“ What I have to- say, De Cerons, is, that you will bo 
good enough to remember you are my father’s prisoner, 
and, therefore, can lie under a challenge from no man.* 
Monsieur de Blaye, I must call upon you to retract 
your challenge, as no man of honour can offer one to a 
gentleman incapable of accepting it." 

De Blaye, who was both really enraged and really 
brave, blustered a good deal at this notification, and 
said something rather offensive to the prince about his 
father, the duke, being afraid of losing my ransom, 
D’Anvergne answered coolly, however, saying, “ That 
is not his fear or mine, Monsieur de Blaye; but our 
approhen.sion might well be lest the Catholic army might 
lose a very tolerable soldier and brave young gentleman 
in yourself; because, as we all well know, Monsieur de 


Sack was the la-w of arms. 
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Cerons would MU you like a rat. Come, De Cerons, 
1 must beg you to accompany me.” 

If the first psirt of the prince’s speech had pleased 
Monsieur de Blaye, and made him shnper and look 
modest, the unpleasant simUe in the latter part caused 
him to swell and colour with anger. But D’Auvergno 
took no further notice; the fact of my not being at 
liberty was without reply; and, after one look to my 
poor Louise, I quitted tlie room. Martin Vern was at 
the door, and to him the prince whispered a word as we 

C 5d. The merchant made a lowly inclination of the 
, and, mounting our horses, wo rode away. 


CHAPTER XX. 

I n.vD remarked particulaidy, in thd painful inler^’iew 
just past, that neither good old La Tour, nor Uie two 
dear boys, who were daily growing up more and more 
like their angel mother, had been present; but I learned 
afterwards that many painful efforts had been previously 
made to induce Louise to w'e<l a man she abhorred, and 
that her brotliers liad broken forth with somewhat rash 
exi)rcssions of indignation, while La Tour had remon- 
slrated in milder but as forcible terms. Tlie couso- 
quence had been that tlie baron had sent them all three 
to a distance; and prob.ably was not a little glad, wlion 
the scene terminated as it did, that he had taken that 
precaution. I received from him that night a tlmaiteii- 
iiig note; hut it was so worded as evidently to court a 
lengthened reply; and, after pondering over it for some 
moments, I showed it to the prince, who came in at the 
time. He read it attentively; but wise beyond his 
years, he retmned it, saying,— 

“ Keep that note, l)c Cerons; and if you will taki? 
my advice, reply but vaguely, and still as shortly as pos¬ 
sible.” 

I did 4ake his advice, and to all the haughty demands 
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of how I dared to offer opposition to his disposal of his' 
own child, and his. own property, I rcjdied merely that 
1 had acted as I doubted not w'ould be found just in a 
eomd of law; but, at the same time, I added—as it was 
my first wish not to uTitate the fatlier of her I sought to 
obtain—all that was kind and deferential towafUs him¬ 
self. 

D’Auvergue approved highly of my note ; but as he 
gave it back to me, he placed his hand kindly upon my 
ami, and said, “And now, De Cerons, remember our 
compact. You must, after all this business, go imme¬ 
diately into the Low Countries, upon the conditions I 
stated. For your own safety I say you must, for your 
stay in Paris as a known and marked Huguenot will be 
most dangerous; but you must also do so for our sake. 
My father, as well as myself, wishes you eveiy success in 
your suit; but remember, wc must not be found taking 
an}’ undue advantage cither of JDc Blaye or Monsiem- de 
Blancford; all that we wish is to give you a fair chance, 
and as soon as wc have the positive assuriuicc tliat the 
former is fairly gone from Paris, you must go and win 
honours and renown with the bright hope of obtaiumg 
Jicr you love.” 

J Jolt myself bound in honour to follow his injunc¬ 
tions 1,0 tlie letter, and only required one day to prcpai’e, 
and TO ascertain that the Seigneur do Blaye had actually 
departed. Much business, however, remained to bo 
done in the meantime. J had to write to the Admiral 
de Cvrligny, giving him information of the conditions 
that were imposed upon me, and begging him to trans¬ 
mit whatever money of mine remained in his hands, 
when fonveuience served, to good Martin Vem. I had 
to write to Moric Endem, giving him, as far as it was 
needful, orders to command my froop in the service of 
tlic Protestant princes, and I had to buy aU those neces¬ 
sary equipments for my journey and for active senice, 
few of which I now possessed. The attendants tliat 1 
had brought with me were Kll I could expect to obtain, 
as few ill Paris w'ere willing to own themselves of tlie 
poor and persecuted sect. 
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On the following morning early, then, I rode into 
Paris, and went straight to me house of Martin Vern; 
but there I was directed to seek him at the dwelling of 
Levi Judi, the great goldsmith. "When 1 reached the 
house, I found a number of persons whom I knew col- 
lecte(|*together, and talking earnestly, in a small dark 
room. There were the two Christian merchants, Solo¬ 
mon Ahai-, and his daughter Miriam; but, besides 
these, was Levi, himself, the converted Jew, who was 
speaking when 1 came in, ani suddenly stopped. They 
were all evidently rejoicing over some event, which I 
afteiwaids found was the success of my opposition to 
the yormg lord of Blaye ; and I now learned that he 
had been obliged to depart by daybreak that morning, 
lettem of rebuke having been sent from Blois for having 
already lingered too long. 

I tliought Miriam’s satisfaction would have exceeded 
all bounds; and a slight degree of discomfort which I 
remaiked in the demeanour of (he younger Martin Vem 
at the sight of her evident regard for me, first gave me 
a suspicion of matters which were going on in their 
heails, perhaps as yet unknown to either. 

After some conversation upon the chief topic of all 
my thoughts, 1 took the good merchant aside; and, 
telling him the destiny that awaited me, I begged him 
to procure, as reasonably as possible, all 1 stood in need 
of before night. I also told him, that, witli the excep¬ 
tion of what my equipment might cost, I should leave 
all I had in his hands, having plenty by me for my 
journey; and I then besought him, if he obtained any 
speech with my sweet Ijomse alone, to tell her that I 
loved her ever, and would never cease to seek her hand 
so long as 1 had life. 

lie mused for some time over what I said, committed 
all my orders to a note-book, and then said, in his calm 
rand business-like tone, “1 will do all this as far as 
possible, seigneur, and will be at Champigny with you 
to-night^ but I have a request to make which you may 
think a strange one for a poor merchant like myself. 
It is, that.if ever you be placed in difficulties again. 
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regarding this transaction between your noble cousin, 
the baron, and Monsieur de Blaye, you would give some 
of us instant and full intelligence; for, though we be 
merely citizens, we have some say m many families; and 
perhaps, had not your ojpposition of yesterday morning 
been successful, Martin Vem might not have be^n upon 
the stairs for nothing.” 

I pressed him much to explain tdrat he meant, buJ 
he would not; and promising, in return for the interest 
he showed in me, to place the confidence he required in 
him, I left him and went back to Champigny. T found 
the prince dauphin busily writing when I arrived, with 
several other letter’s before him sealed with various 
different seals. When ho had ended those that ho him¬ 
self was employed upon, ho gave them all to me. 

• “ These, Do Corons,” he said, “ ai’e lettera from my 
fatlior, and from some of the ministers of tbc kmg, to 
different princes and nobles in the Low Coimti’ies and 
on the Ehenish frontier of Germany; two amongst them 
being to the Prince of Orange. They wifi, beyond all 
doubt, procure you every opportunity, and you will do 
the rest to raise yourself still higher than you yet have 
done. 'I’his, which I have written, is to the Count do 
Bergh, to whom I once did some kindness; and this, in 
case of extreme need, is to the Duke of Alva. I mean 
by extreme need, that you should use it in case your 
life is in danger from some of Alva's proceedings. He 
is a nobleman of a high heart and' gallant character; 
but the streams of Toledo which harden steel to such 
a temper, have not left his heart altogether imtouched 
by their influence. At the sight of this, however, he 
will free you, as he is hound to do; and now, De 
Cerons, if I can at any future time serv e, aid, or befriend 
you, call upon me instantly as you would upon a 
brother; and depend upon ib that I will give you in¬ 
formation, even should you he at the other end of tMI 
earth, the moment there-is a vvhispOT of your rival’s 
return.” 

I tlianked hinq, as may he supposed, and the conver¬ 
sation that thus commenced went on to touch upon a 
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thousand tilings, in regard to all of which his kindness 
of heart and soundness of judgment made me but ad¬ 
mire and love hiiri more and more. 

At night, ncai'ly at ten o’clock, Martin Vcm himself 
arrived witli horses loaded with all that I required, but 
there wjs one small note amongst the rest of the things 
delivered to me, far more valuable to me than anything 
else that he brought with him. It was from Louise, 
and very short; but, oh, how sweet it was to me to read! 

“Dear, dear Henri! a thousand thanks, a thousand 
blcs.sings on your head for saving me from distraction. 
I am better now—I am wel now. They know your love 
for me—they now know mine for j'ou, and they will find 
neither fail I am sure. The worst is over. They can¬ 
not shake me. I am yours for ever. 

“ Louise.” 

The account given me by Martin Vem was even 
more cheering tlian tlie letter of Louise herself; he had 
seen her, ho sfiid, and spoken with her long in her 
chamber. During the whole of the preceding day she 
had been so ill tliat the baron had become alarmed and 
grieved, and, in order to make some atouemont, had sent 
for jewels and rich clothes as gifts to his daughter. It 
showed how little he knew her nature. With Ijouise, 
one kind woi^d would have been worth all the jewels 
upon earth. 

After speaking of her for some time, the good mer¬ 
chant tmmed to other matters, and not only gave me 
the long-delayed acknowledgment of the sums of mine 
he had in hand, but pointed out means by which I 
might be enabled to obtain money, should J need it, in 
any of the gi-eat towns which I was likely to visit. My 
equipment was now complete, and on the following 
morning at daybreak I began, my journey, proposing in, 
the first place to sock the Prince of Orange. The kind¬ 
ness of the piince dauphin showed itself to the last 
moment, and he was up and out to see me depart, em- 
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bracing me ere I mounted my horse as if ho liad been 
my br^ier. 

I found the Prince of Orange labouring hard to gather 
a sufficient army on the German side of the Pdiine, to 
support the insurgent Protestants of the Low Countries: 
and as he himself, and liis brother, Count LujJovic, had 
been much with oui- ovra troops in France, my name 
was not unknown to him. He received me kindly and 
gladly; but there was about liim a sort of cold and sus¬ 
picious reserve, which, doubtless, was veiy needful, but 
which had a tendency to check attachment in the out¬ 
set ; and, had it not been for his groat wisdom, skill, 
courage, and determination, w’hich were already well 
known, one would have been inclined to say that ho was 
loss calculah.-d than almost any other man on earth to 
sustain the character of a popidar leader. 

The great difference, however, which exists between 
tlie mere capricious outbreak of popular discontent, and 
the determined resistance to insufferable oppression, is 
shown in nothing more strongly than in Iho choice of 
leaders. Thd'fiery, impetuous, loud-tongued demagogue 
docs well enough for the one, but tlie calm, cool, 
powerful-minded statesman must be sought for the 
other. 

The Prinee of Orange gave mo authority and com 
mand, but it was long ere he trusted me; and 1 couh- 
often see, that, in conversing with mo upon any in 
diffei'cnt subject, he watched every word tliat fell froir 
me, every look, every gesture; but it was tlio sann 
with others; and till he was perfectly satisfied with hb 
own knowledge of the man, he never trusted at all; no' 
even when he was, did he trust entirely. 

• The first pinof of the degree of confidence tliat he a 
length placed in me, was raffier diplomatic than militaiy 
His movements had been retarded by a thousand adverst 
circumstances, and ho sent me on into Holland to c»m 
municate with Sonnoy. and to do as much as possibb 
to keej) uj) the spirits of the Dutch malcontents. Fran 
Holland 1 had to make a tour through Utrecht, Gael 
dcrland, and Friesland, and was, on the lyhole, far mop 
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snccessful than I had expected. On my return to the 
prince I j'ound him well pleased with what I had done, 
and on making my report of some of my proceedings I 
saw a cpiiet smile curl his lip, which made me stop 
suddenly. 

“Yoii^wi.sh to know why I smile, De Cerons," he 
eaid: •* it is because you have done exactly what I ex¬ 
pected, iind what no hackneyed diplomatist would have 
done. 1 have often remarked that in rapid negotiations 
a man of .strong natural sense but little experienced in 
intrigue, puts to fault a whole host of old politicians. 
If tliey had time to discover his true character, the 
result would be lost; but. us it is. they attribute to ex|)e- 
rience that which is merely Ihe result of good sense, and 
puzrie t))oni,selve.s to di.scover motives, overstepping the 
true ones that he lays before them. Howet'er, De 
Cerons.” he continued, “1 have good news for you— 
news which, as a Protestant and a Frenchman, you 
%vill he glad to hear. Peace is concluded in France; 
and the secret assurances of support from King Charles 
which you brought me, and which I did* not tnist, are 
tlius confirmed." 

Ho tlien went on to give me a full account of aU the 
events which had taken place in France since 1 left him; 
events which had reached me only in rumours dming 
my journey. 

We Avere all deceived by the fair aspect of events. 
The inililaiy preparations of the Protestants of ^e Low 
Countries went on rapidly; town after town revolted 
against the tyranny of Alva. Where leaders and assist¬ 
ance were wanted, the Prince of Orange despatched 
them with all speed from Ms camp, and my military life 
again began. 

On it, however,.! need not. dwell; the general events 
of tlie times are written in general histories, and my own 
individual career offered nothing but the usual oceur- 
rcnc-es in the life of a soldier who, not natmully timid, 
has everj' motive to daring exertion. I was not less 
.active? or less brave than others, and there, was no one 
more fortunate than myself. Honours, rewards, and 
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recompenses flowed in upon me rapidly; the news that 
I daily received from France was most joyful; the Pro¬ 
testants were not only ti-eated'\villi gentleness, but with 
especial favour; tlie admiral ruled fee court of France, 
and a regular French army w'as promised to co operate- 
wife the Prince of Orange. So fiu% indeed, was this pro¬ 
ceeding carried, feat by one and tlic same courier I 
recehod news feat Count Ludovic liad been sent to 
maintain a correspondence with fee Protestants of 
Flanders, tidings tliat he had captured Mons, and a 
commission for myself under fee hand of the King of 
France, to raise a regiment of Protestant soldiery for 
tite service of fee Flemish insurgents. 

, It was now full spring in fee year 1073, and as soon 
as I showed fee commission I had received to fee Prince 
of Orange, he exclaimed,— 

“ If this man is deceiving us, De Cerons, he forgeteHQ.' 
means to blind fee eyes of all. However, we mus«w^^ 
advantiige of fee opportunity, at all events, whether ^ 
be afl’orded for fee purpose of deceiving us or not. Mxe 
you willing, De Cerons, to take fee risk of a hazardous 
journey to join my brother in Mons, to tell him feat fee 
Duke of Alva will certainly besiege him, and tliat I as 
certainly will march to his relief without fee loss of a 
moment; then to hasten on yourself into France, and, 
raising a regiment, to bring it to our aid?” 

It may easily be supposed feat I did not hesitate; 
and, wife a train which had now been increased again 
to abovit twenty men, I set off for Mons. I reached it 
some time before fee siege commenced, and was received 
wife joy by fee gallant and enterprising Prince of Nas¬ 
sau, wlio feat veiy day took me round fee fortifications, 
and entertained me at supper; perhaps making a little 
more of my arrival than fee event warranted, in order to 
raise fee spirits of the garrison and inhabitants. 

After supper, torches were waiting to light me home 
to fee quarters prepared for me; arid, accompanied by 
one of fee count’s officers, I was proceeding through the 
streets, when we were met by a small party of .• jidibiy, 
who stopped to look after us. The next moment I 
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heard my own name pronounced aloud, and a young 
officer, ninuing after us, east his arms affcctionufely 
round me. What was my surprise to beliold my yotpig 
cousin, (Jharles! He followed me to my quarters; and 
1 now' learned that Albert, ns well a.s himself, unable 
toy longer to bear the tyranny of their step-mother, 
tod the daily disgrace of their father, had quitted their 
paternal roof, and, with tlie young Prince of Nassau, had 
tlirown themselves into the city of Mens. There they 
had met widi a part of my old band, commanded by 
Moric Endem; and when I told them that I was about 
to raise a regiment to join the IVince of Orange, they 
Jbesought me eagerly to let them serve under mo. 

That matter was settled easily; Moric was sent for, 
‘tod 1 thought would have gone mad with delight,at 
seeing me again. He was evidently not in such good 
circumstances as when I had left him, and he declared 
that fortune had quitted my band ^hen I was tahen at 
Jai-nac. Only six of the men had survived Moncoutour 
and Aniai le Due; and on the following morning I 
begged Count Ludovic* to permit me to take these six, 
with Moric and my two young cousins, to fonu a sort of 
nucleus for my future regiment He hesitated; for, to 
say truth, he had no men to spare; but tlic difficulty 
was removed by my oflering to leave an equal number 
of those who had accompanied me to Mons. 

I was eager to proceed on my journey; but iny adven¬ 
tures in Mons were not yet over. It was necessary to 
procure money for raising the force I intended to levy, 
as 1 had transmitted to Martin Vera all tlie w ealth Ih^ 
acquired dm'ing my absence. It luckily happened, how¬ 
ever, that I had a letter from the good merchimt to one 
of the wealthy Catholic bankers of Mons, and to him I 
hastened as soon as I had given Moric and my two 
cousins notice to prepare for departure. 

I found the old man I sought in a dressing-gown of 
rich brocade, g, black velvet eap on his large head, and a 
pen in his mouth. He listened to me, read the letter, 

* Better known in modern history as Count Louis of Nassau. 
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and looked me aU over in silence somewhat offensive; 
and at length 1 told him that I was in haste, and begged 
that he would attend to my demand. 

“ You arc not like him here described,” said the old 
man, (h-ily; “how shaH I know, if you bo in such Imste^ 
that you are tile right person ? ” 

I answered, I believe, somewhat angrily, and he 
rejoined, “ Ha, ha! Frenchmen are always prompt; but 
it so befalls, young gentleman, tliat there is in this very 
house, at this very time, a partner of the house of Martin 
Vern and Company.” 

“ What, his nephew? ” I cried. 

“ Not so, young gentleman,” answered the merchant; 
“ but he shall be called in, and you shall soon have your 
answer.” 

Thus saying, he rose, and, opening a door behind him, 
spoke a word to some one in the neighbouring room. 
The next moment appeared in the doorway the iigm-e of 
my old acquaintance, Solomon Ahar. The good Jew 
started fonvard, and, in his Oriental fashion, fell upon 
my nock (mibracing me. 

“ How I have longed to see thee, my son! ” he said; 
“ how delighted my poor Miriam will be to hear tliat 
thou art here in safety; hut stay not in this town till 
they bring the armies round it and lay siege to it. It 
is well to be here while one can come and go; for there 
is alvvfiys much traffic in gold and silver and light goods, 
when a place is likely to he assaulted from without; 
but no wise man should stay after there be gates shut 
against tlie goers out as well as against tire comers in. 
Stay hut till I go, my son, which will now he in a few 
days, and then journey with me to Paris, where a certain 
gold-liilted (linger, with seven fine jewels in the haft, is 
laid up safely for thee; and thy money has been put out 
to interest, and used in traflSc, and has brought tliee, I 
think, well nigh fifty for the hundred.” 

There was now no further question in regard to the 
money, and having informed the Jew, who was really 
grateful and kindly-hearted, what were my ])urpo!5cs, 
I received some valuable information from him as to 
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where I wAs likely to procure men. * I then took what 
money I wanted, and, bidding Solomon Aliar adieu, wa-s 
soon once more beyond the walls of Mons, and on the 
hi^ road towarcjs France. 

There were parties of the enemy about between 
Mons and Cambray, and it was with some difficulty 
that we reached tlie French frontier. There, however, 
I soon increased my force to between three and four 
hundred men, and was thinking of beginning my mai-ch 
with that number, to join the Prince of Orange, when 
I received letters from the admiral and from the Prince 
d’Auvergne, to both of whom 1 had written, advising 
me to join a considerable force midcr the gallant, but 
wrong-hetided, Genlis, who had raised, by a commission 
from the king, a force of neariy six thousand men. 
At the some time the admiral informed me that the 
king, at his request, hn<l raised the estate of Lcs Bois 
into a lordship for me, under the title of Count les 
Bois and de Cerons. 

This was indeed very joyful news; and though the 
newly-acquired inlluence of the admiral at the court 
of PVance seemed to me almost inconceivable, yet I 
obeyed his desire at once, and prepared to join Genlis, 
though determined to act indepondenlly of him if his 
rash vanity should render it necessarj'. The admiral’s 
letter had distinctly stated that Genlis was about to 
march to join Uie Prince of Orange: but when I, at 
lengtli, met that officer at Noyon, I found him deter¬ 
mined to advance direct upon Mons. 

As. by this time, tlic siege of thtrt place was formed, 
and as 1 had heard, on good anlhiority, that the Duke 
of Ascot was marching to swell the forces of Alva’s 
army, the idea which Genlis had taken up, that ho 
could deliver Mons mth a force of less than six thou¬ 
sand men, seemed to me so absurd, tliat I told him at 
once I would not accompany him, my intention and 
duty being to join the Prince of Orange. He answered 
at lu'st by a sneer; but shortly after begged me at 
least to accompany him as far as St. Quentin, as ho 
had learned that the peasantry on iJio frontier had been 
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aimed liy^the Duke of Alva, and were in force in that 
neighboui-hood. 

On the following day we made a short march towards 
Ham, but we soon learned that Don Ferdinand de 
Toledo was before us, with a regulai' anny, equal to 
our own, instead of, a troop of ill-disciplined peasanti-y. 
The enemy was now witliin ton miles’ marclfnf us; a 
battle was inevitable, and, of course, it was impossible 
even to think of retiring at that moment. Yet, ere tlie 
sun went down, I had only one desire, namely—to 
mount my horse and ride to Faria at full speed. At 
Guiscard, where we halted for tlxe night, a courier 
reached me from the prince dauphin. The words of 
the letter were so few and prompt that they evinced 
how eagerly and hastily my friend had wiatten. 

“ If yon can with honour,” so die letter went, “ give 
up your command and come to Paris, do so without a 
moment’s delay. Your rival, without warning or notice 
of any kind, has returned—^is in Paris, and in the house 
of the Baron do Blancford. You will blame mo for this, 
hut 1 can endure the blame ; for, on my honour, [ do 
not deserve it. His journey has been concealed with 
cai'e; and, though I watched anxiously, I have been 
deceived. Come quickly, then, De Cerons, for you 
Protestants now carry everything at the Court before 
you, and if you delay an hour. Monsieur de Blancford’s 
influence may have overborne all. Think well, toh, 
what must be your course; for rememjier that, as we 
both foresaw', your late opposition to the will of the 
father in the marriage of his own daughter, was de¬ 
clared vexatious by the parliament, and you'w'cfe fined 
a hundred crowns. If you resolve (jn letting the sword 
decide betwreen you and your rival, forget not your friend, 
D’Auvergne.” 

Scarcely giving Ihe messenger time to refresh himself, 
I despatched him with two letters, one to the Dauphin 
d’Auvergne, informing him of the position in which we 
stood witli regard to tlie enemy, and telling him I would 
but stay to fight, and then hasten back to the capital; 
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and the other to good Mai’tin Vem, whoso parting words 
in regard to my love of Louise gave me the only glimpse 
of hope that could now visit me. I'o him 1 told all that 
had occurred as briefly as possible; but besought him, 
at all events, to use-the utmost exertions to stop any hasty 
steps on the part of the baron. 

it maf easily be imagined that the tidings I had. 
receive<l did not reconcile me greatly to the mad folly 
of Genlis, and I began the march on tire following 
moraiing, out of spirits and OiUt of humour; but the 
movements of the whole force, and the negligence and 
vain confidence witli which Genlis conducted it, made 
a great addition to my discomfort. At length we came 
to a sihall stream, over which it was necessary to con¬ 
struct a bridge,#and seeing,, from tlie disarray of the 
troops, that if attacked at diat moment by an enemy 
one half of our strength, we might be absolutely cut 
to pieces, I caused my men to seize upon the tower 
of an old church, which had before been pierced for 
musketry, luid which, while the rest were busy at tlie 
bridge, 1 took some pains .to strengthen, having an 
impression on my mind that we should meet with a 
check. 

lJ\Tien the bridge was concluded, we again began our 
advance, and entered a little wood tinough which we 
straggled rather than marched. We had scarcely jiassed 
it,* however, when a party which had been thi-own for¬ 
ward, was drivoju in with a strong body of men at 
ai'.nis at their heels, I charged and broke the Spanish 
men at arms. But it Jiow became evident that a tivip 
had been laid for us; a tremendous fii’e was opened 
upon my men from a bed of osiers that flanked the 
ground; charge after charge of the enemy’s cavahy 
took place; and, overwhelmed by numbers as well as 
taken unawares, after maintaining a hopeless combat for 
nearly ati ho»ir and a half, we were, obliged to fly as best 
wo could. Genlis, it must be.said, did all that courage 
and skill and coolness could do to remedy his former 
faults, but in vain. Ue himself was taken in endeavour- 
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ing to cover the retreat of the infantry, and all I could 
do was to bring off a part—a very small—^art of my 
own men, with one piece of artillery. 

1 was hotly pursued, however, and had no time to 
destroy die bridge. My only resource was to thro«t’ my¬ 
self into tlio church, am defend it as long as possible. 
What I had done to strengthen it in the morning now 
proved my salvation. The cavalry who foUpwed kept us 
blockaded daring the whole of that night and a puil; of 
the next day, hut they could not remain long enough to 
slan c us out; we kept tliem at a distance with our llre- 
aiins, and a small body of musketeers which joined tlicm 
were driven back with loss. 

At length I offered to capitulate, as I found the men 
beginning sadly to feel the want of water; and the 
terms granted me were certainly far more favonmblo 
tlian I dared hope. We were permitted to march 
out with our arms, but it was exacted from us that wc 
should sweai’ not to fight against the King of f8pain 
for two complete years; and, well satisfied with the 
result, wc retired from our post and made the best of 
our way back to Noyon. It was there that my young 
cousin Chai-les first complained of a wound in the 
sliouldcr, but he represented it as slight; and leaving 
the men we had brought off under his command, 1 set 
out for Paris with Moric Endcm and ono or two others, 
determined to obtain, if possible, through the interven¬ 
tion of the admiral, some rewai’d for the gallant fellows 
who survived our defeat. 

Albert do Blancford remained with his brother; hut I 
afterwards found that the wound of my poor cousin 
Charles had that very night assumed so unfavourable an 
appearance, that ho was obliged to relinquish tho com¬ 
mand to Albert, who, terrifi^ at the state to which 4io 
soon saw hisj brother reduced, divided the greater por¬ 
tion of the money I bad left with him amongst the men, 
and suffered the shattered .remnant of the regiment to . 
disperse. He then placed his brotlior in a litter and 
returned to Paris, seeking his father’s house immediately, ‘ 
but finding nothing there but sorrow and confusion. 

' 19 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The distande was considerable, but our horses were 
good ; wc were in the month of August, when days are 
long, and we accomplished jthe journey from Noyon to 
Paris in one day. We entered the capital just as tlio 
.shades of twilight wore beginning to Ml, and 1 paused, 
for a moment, to consider in what direction 1 should first 
turn my steps. 1 had resolved, however, not to go to 
the jn-ince dauphin, as I knew tliat, in case of my rivalry 
with Ue Blayo ending in our settling the dispute with 
the swoi'd, U'Auvergne would insist upon accompanying 
me Ip die field, and I could not endure the thought of 
seemg the hope and sti-ength of that noble house run 
the risk of such an encounter for my sake.*' My hesi¬ 
tation, thci'eforc, only was whether 1 should first seek 
tlio admiral, to inform him of the fatal result of Cenlis’ 
expedition, or go at once to good Martin Vern, to hear 
news of my poor lionise. Lovo had well niglt triumphed; 
but I did resist, and, turning my rein towards tlie Hue 
de Bcdiisy, where 1 had been iufonned tlie admiral 
resided, 1 found his abode, which was in a handsome 
inn. There, however, I learned that he was himself at 
the (Jourt; and, having satisfied myself by doing my 
duty, I turned my horse’s head towards die dwelling 
of the merchant. 

Martin Vcm and his partners, though they had taken 
m|uiy risks during the war, had been enriched in an 
extraordinary degree, by the restoration of peace, and 
die favour which all die Protestants had so speedily ac¬ 
quired. Debts, which had appeared almost • hopeless, 
had been paid with long airears of interest; and though' 

* It was the custom in Franco, at that time, for the seconds to 
fight, as well os the principals. 
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many others remained, yet the good merchant was now 
one of the most wealthy men in Paris. His house 
showed it, but' not himself; for, on being ushered into 
the room where he sat at supper widi his wife, his bro¬ 
ther, hi.s nephew, and his children, I could certainly 
discover no change of demeanour from tlie good, plain 
merdiant that I had first semi on my journey »to An- 
gouleine. They were tdl delighted to sect me; and. 
unwilling to disturb them, I sat down to partake of their 
meQj|, while Mono Endem, and the rest of my followers, 
obtained a lodging in an inn hard by. 

During supper, Martin Vem was grave and thought¬ 
ful, but not sad: his nephew hud become a fine and 
noble looking young man, and there was in his whole 
appeai-ance an air of .smartness and mimly dignity which 
bespoke a change of thoughts and feelings since wo had 
last met. 

Ere supper was w’ell concluded, the latter rose, saying 
to his uncle, “ T will go to Monsieur Ahar, and bring 
what he has got for the Seigneur de Cerons,’’ and as 
sooTi as he was gone, the elder merchant added, “ You 
know, I believe. Monsieur de Cerons, that your old 
acquaintance. Monsieur Solomon Ahai’, has become a 
partner of ours: but, doubtless, you know not liow his 
conversion was brought about.” 

“Converted!” I exclaimed “Do you mean to say 
that he has become a Christian ?” 

“ He could not otherwise have become a partiKT in 
our house. He is a good Catholic Christian, thank 
Cod ! But I was going to tell you how this was brought 
about. My nephew, having got over some of the follies 
of his youth, learned to love lUid esteem those qualities 
of mind and heart which are really worth love, and ho 
found them combined with beauty and atfection hi 
Miriam Ahar. There was one objection,—her religion ; 
but that Mni-tin found means to remove; and the good 
Jew ilecbu-ed that, as all things were reversed now a¬ 
days, the father might as.well follow the religion of thd^ 
child, instead of the child following the religion of ht^ 
father. He accordingly made his abjuration, as his rela- 
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tion, Levi, liad done, and was received into the bosom of 
tlic (Jliureii. TMiriiiin becomes my nephew's bride in a 
few weeks, and in tlie meantime this conversion has 
obtained for him so much celebrity amongst the Catholic 
divines, tliiit 1. do believe they would ui&ke him a bishop 
if l.liey could. But that would prevent his maj-riage, 
you know, seigneur, aud tlierefore he remains a mcr- 
ehaiit.” 

As soon as su]>por was over, the wife aud the children 
of Martin V(!rn left us, and he immediately turned Ip my 
letter, and to the Imsiiiess that brought me. 

“ I lia\e much to tell you, seigneur,” he said, " aud 
mucli advice to give you. lu the first place, you are 
saved but by one day; and you owe that to the scheme 
which our little Miriam devised for you before you went. 
The baron, your cousin, is indebted in a largo sum to 
SoloTiiou Ahar, and in alesser sum to me, and as h<! pro¬ 
mises this Seigneur do Blaye a large dowry with his 
child, Miriam proposed tliat die whole debt, which com¬ 
prises more tliau all his movable wealth, should Ijo 
claimed at once, .1 was unwilling to do as she wished, 
c.\c(;j>t in case of absolute need; and accordingly when, 
on a former occasion, you fouud other means to stoj) tlic 
signature of the contract, 1 held hack. Now, however, 
1 knew there was no time to be lost, and oven had your 
letter not reached me, I would have acted as I have 
done, for 1 have been ahnost daily at the baron’s house, 
as there is cveiy day ueetl of money for tlie husband, or 
jewels and rich stuff for the wife. By tliis lueiuis I 
iieard and knew tliat tlie baron had sworn his daughter 
should consent to nian'y the young Lord of Blayo, or 
that lie would decltue himself a Calliolic, and use those 
means which our religion gives, to force her to obey. 
It is not, however, tliat he loves this Lord of Blaye, for 
he abhors him; but it is, my good lord, that his wife 
has power over liim, of Some kiud which wo know not. 
Some secret is in her hands, depend upon it, which puts 
him wholly hi her power. However that may be, the 
day for signing the contract W'as named as yesterday, 
aud the hour, noon. The whole had met when I pre- 
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sented myself. T knew that the money to pay the 
dowry was pre]iared. I had armed myself witli all lofjal 
foi-ms, and went, accompanied by tliose who knew each 
tnrn of law. The money was paid to me instead of the 
Lord of Blaye; and the baron, with a proud air, said, 
‘ It mattered not; that he was ready to sifpi, and that, 
in order to pay the dowry he had jjromised. and»uot to 
fall in one tittle of his w'ord to Monsieur de Blaye, be 
would sell the e.state of CVwon.s even by auction in the 
halls of the Palais de Justice, and discharge the amount 
before the week was over.’ 

“ Good Heaven! has he done so?” I cried. “ It was 
always my ambition to recover that land.” 

“He has not done so yet, seigneur,” replied Martin 
Vern; “ but this is Friday—^to-morrow is die last day 
of the week : his word is pledged; tlie. sale proclaimed, 
and he will not retract; though, when the Seigneur do 
Jlhiye (!oldly declared it would be better for none to sign 
the contract till the dowry was ready, I could see the 
blood mount into the baron's check and foreboad, till I 
feiU'cd the veins would burst. He turned towards his 
wife, but that fierce lady held up her finger to him, and 
ho was cowed in a moment. Unless you, sir, can stop 
the sale,—unless you can prove that the estate of Gi'rons 
cannot be sold—the estate will be. sold, and the contract 
signed. Nay, more, the young lady must become the 
wife of ono she abhors, or be idiingcd into tho imprison¬ 
ment of a convent, from which you can never dtJivcr 
her.” 

“ Alas, alas! my good friend,” I said, “ 1 ran prove 
no such thing. 1 know the estate can be sold, for iny 
own father sold it It is not hereditary, and depends 
upon tlie baron’s will. There is only one means, and 
that, must be tried at once. Louise must fly with me. 
Under sucli circumstances it is quite .justifiable to do so.” 

“ Before you form any determination, let ns consider 
for a moment. Monsieur «le Cerons,” replied die mor- 
chant, in his cool, calculating tone; “ what would y«.u 
grant tliat man who would first prove to you that th<? 
lordsliqi of De Cerons cannot be sold in pei-petuiiy, and 
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in the second place point out a -way by which you 
may perhaps fly with the lady that you love; but fly 
with her as your i^e, and with her fatlier’s own con¬ 
sent?" 

“ What would I give ?” I exclaimed. “ What would I 
not give ? you shoiild say, my good friend.” 

“ Well, then. Monsieur de Cerons. ’said tlie merchant, 
somewhat more rapidly than was his w'ont, “ I must be 
quick with my conditions, for I hcai- Martin’s steps on 
the stairs. First, you shall forgive fully and entirely a 
girl’s curiosity. Secondly—but tins is a harder task— 
yon shall tsdee a piece of advice without asking a ques¬ 
tion. Thirdly, you shall put yourself entirely under my 
guidance for the next three days.” 

“ Wiidngly! ” 1 .said, “ willingly; ” but as I was speak¬ 
ing, and Martin Vcm was turning to his brother, and 
begging him to witness our contract, liis nophew entered 
the room with Solomon Ahar himself and Miriam, now 
become a lovely woman. 

“ () luls(> merchant!” cried the girl, addressing Martin 
Vcrii, “ you have told him! 1 sec it in his face I You 

have told him I ” 

“ No, indeed. Miriam,” replied the merchant, “ I have 
told him nothing.” 

Miriam was about to proceed, it seemed, but her 
father bustled forward, saying, “A truce to nonsense, 
girl. Let us to business firet. Seigneur dc Cerons, 
here is (he dagger which is your property, on account of 

which you are in my debt the sum of-,” and he was' 

taking out his inkhom to calculate, when Martin Yem 
motioned him to be silent, saying. “ Hold me responsi¬ 
ble, my good brother, for capital and interest according 
to law and justice. We have other matters now in hand. 
Examine your dagger .well, Monsieur dc Cerons. Do 
you see nojhjng to attract you further?" 

1 know,'■‘•'I replied, “ that the hilt is hollow. My 
poor triend, Stuart, assured me that it w'as so, and that 
there were papers therein.—X cannot unfasten it, how'- 
fever,” I added, trying to do so impatiently. “ We had 
better have a hammer brought.” 
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“Less violent means ■will do,” replied Martin Vern. 

“ If yon will give it to that fair lady, she will o]ton it.” 

Miriam took it from my hand, ^ying, witli a look of 
giaceful deprecation, “ Will you, my noble count, par¬ 
don me for an act which I could be well ashamed of, did 
not these gentlemen tell me that my curiosity may prove 
of use to you ? I first discovered that the dag^ir’s hilt 
w'as hollow. 1 too have opened it, and have read that 
which it contains. Forgivfe me—I know, I am sure you 
will.” 

And as she spoke she unscrewed the massy ring of 
gold which encircled tlie haft, just where the blade was 
inserted. A lai’ge emerald, which was at the toj), also 
unscrewed without dilficulty, and die blade then, with a 
much smaller haft of solid steel, was drawn out from the 
false cases of gold. Hound the real haft was wrapped a 
roll of fine vellum, wliich cnssirclcd it six times, and on 
opening it. I .s.awat the bottom the handvrlring of my 
cousin, tin; baron. It was his name attached to an ac¬ 
knowledgment and covenant dtily drawn up in legal form, 
whereby ho deprived himself of the power of cv(>r .sell¬ 
ing cither the lor<lship of Ccrons, or the barony of 
Bluueford, settled tiie succession of the first-named pro- 
])orty on nni in case of his death without male heirs, and 
the other, also, in case of his death childless. The 
vellum still further set forth that he made this settlc- 
inimt in consideraiion of receiving tlte estate of Cerons, 
and another farm belonging to my father, below their 
ri'.'d talue. my father being unwilling that they should 
dei)ai-t from a race to which they had belonged for cen¬ 
turies. It was witnessed by a personage of the name of 
lies Chappes: and Martin Vem, pointing to that name 
as J stood thunderstruck gazing on the paper, said,— 

“ He is still living, and revered by the whole parlia¬ 
ment, of which he is one of the most honourable mem¬ 
bers. r have myself asked him if ho remembers tho 
transaction, and can tell you, that having a deep regard 
for yom- late father, he can swear to every line, thojtgh’ 
he be past eighty years of age,” ' 

“ These are, indeed, great and extraordinary tidings,”' 
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I said, grasping the good merchant’s hand: “ but I fear, 
my friend, that by exercising the rights that this paper 
gives me, I shall but make the separation between my¬ 
self and my proud*cousin the more complete. How 
shall 1 by any means here presented to me, gain his 
regard or his affection.” 

“ Didej ou never in life observe, Monsieur do Cerons,” 
said the merchant, “ that men often treat haughtily and 
harshly those they love, while tliey are courteous and 
yielding to those they fear? The biiron loves you far 
better than any one Wt bis own children: he i-espects, 
he esteems you, and at the same time he hates, contemns, 
and fcai’s your rival. If you assist and support him 
against tins Lord of Blayo, while you maintain your own 
rights with kindly firmness, you will cause him to rest 
upon you, and give way to his own better feelings. Let 
us first stop the sale; that, depend upon it, will stop 
the man’iage. Then, if we had time, we could leave’ 
time to do its work. But,” he added, inusing,—“ but 
1 will not trust to what time may bring forth. Every¬ 
thing is a matter of merchandise in this world: what 
will you give for a wife you love, Monsieur de Cerons?” 

“ All tliat 1 have on earth,” I replied, smiling. 

“ Nay, na}'—not so much as that," answered the mor- 
ebtmt. “Will you give sixty thousand livrcs?” 

“ If I had it, 1 would,” I answered; “ but 1 ha^c it 
not.” 

“ Very nearly in my hands,” replied the merchant. 
“ Twelves thousand crowns at fifty-seven sols Parisis 
make—But it matters not! you shall have it. Do you 
consent to give it?” 

“ I do,” 1 answered: “ but how, my good friend, am 
I to-” 

‘‘ Tiook here, Monsieur de Cerons,” said the merchimt, 
taking out a portfolio, and placing in my hand a note or 
hill of exchange, "‘you see here, one Au^stus, Seigneur 
of Blaye, agices and promises to pay on demand to 
Martin Vem, the sum of six^' thousand livrcs, being 
tlic remainder of an accoimt between them. If Martin 
Vem transfers this bill to you, and you in consideration 
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of certain concessions, transfer it to a certain Baron do 
Blanctord—^What say you ? ” 

“ That there is hope,” I replied, “ tliat there is hope; 
b»it yet, niy good friend, there is much to be thought of,” 

“ Not much of which I have not tliought, sir,” re¬ 
plied tlie merchant “ You have already agreed to put 
yom-self entirely under my guidance for the noKt three 
days; but you have promised also to take a piece of 
advice without asking a question,—are you ready so 
to do?” 

“ 1 am always ready to keep any promise,” I replied. 
“ What is the advice ? ” 

“ It is a somewhat harsh one,” answered Martin Vern: 

“ neither more or less tlian to execute a bill of sale to 
me, tins night, of yom- chateau and estate of Les Bois, 
in consideration of which I will give you bills, money, 
or credit, for six^ thousand crowns.” 

He spoke gravely, even sadly, and with a frowning 
brow; and when I commenced my reply with “ But—” 
he stopped me, saying,— 

“You promised. Monsieur de Ccrons, to ask no 
questions. Hear me,” he said, in a lower voice, and 
drawing me somewhat aside, “I know little—indeed, 

I know nothing,—^but I suspect and I fear much. Mon¬ 
sieur de Cerons ; and think tliat if you cim obtain the 
hand of your fair Louise with her father's consent, and 
fly with her at once far from Paris, you will do well and 
wisely. Follow my advice in this; take my note for 
the money; let me become the apparent proprietor of 
Les Bois, till better times, and I will explain your con¬ 
duct to those who gave it you. If you never need the 
money, you shall be free to give it back, and keep the 
land. At all events you shelter yourself against the 
danger of confiscation.” 

What he said was so trae that I should have been 
foolish to neglect it, suspicious as I still was of the 
sudden change in tlie feelings of the Com-t, which had 
so completely taken in the admiral and the Queen, of 
Navarre. Accordingly, while his nephew, his brotlidr, 
and Solomon Ahar, were still present, the papers were' 
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drawn up between the merch^t and tnyself, leaving 
him the nominal, though not the real, proprietor of the 
estate of Les Bois. , 

Not long after this, Martin Vem and myself w'ere left 
alone, but the business of the day was not yet over. 
He insisted that his house should be my home for 
the time'; but ere he, suffered me to retire to rest, he 
ke]it me in conversation for two or three hours more, ex¬ 
plaining to me all his views, witii mercantile brevity and 
accuracy; and my eonduet during tlie following day, 
which I am about to detail, wasi the result of the con¬ 
sultation that wo then held. 

At length, tired and exhausted, J went to tlie room 
prepared forme; and no prince’s palace could, certainly, 
have afforded me mom comfortable or luxurious accom¬ 
modation. 1 was too much fatigued, however, to sleep 
for some time; and ere I had eiqoyed any real repose 
for nioi'o than two houre, ymmg Itetin Vem entered my 
room, and took his seat by my bed-side. Ho remained 
for more tlian half an hour, and bis conversation was 
not, like that of his uncle, devoted entirely to business. 
He talked of the affairs of the day, and discussed some 
liglit, some serious topics, witli wliich my rejidors would 
be but little edified. It seemed- to me, however, that 
th('re was something labouring in his mind all the time 
while we conversed; and, as he rose to depart, he put 
his head close down to mine, saying, in a whisper,— 

“ Whenever you hear the great bell of St. Germain 
I’Auxerois ring at an unusual hour, set off out of Paris, 
if it be day; and fly to me, if it be night" 

Thro, laying his finger on his lips as an iniunction to 
secrecy, he left the room without waiting for fmther 
question. 
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CHAPTEB XXII. 

I NKED hardly h«re detail my risit' to the Admiral de 
Coligny, which was my first act after rising tlm next 
morning, as that visit had no results either affecting 
myself or thd Protestant cause. I had, in the meantime, 
however, written to my cousin, giving him tidings of his 
sons, and asking to speak with him on matters of deep 
importance to us both. I said all tliat was kind, all that 
was affectionate; and I besought him to give me an 
interview alone, if it were but of a few minutes, before 
mid-day. 

On my return to the merchant’s bouse, J found an 
answer. It was not in his handwTiting, though an 
attempt had evidently been made to imitate it; and the 
reply, though given in kn affected tone of courtesy, was 
tantamount to a refusal. 

The Baron de Blancford, it said, would be very iinppy 
to see me, as well as any other of his near relations, 
and would receive me whenever I chose to call upon 
him: but, at the same time, to save me unnocosstuy 
trouble, it might be as well to let me know that he 
should not be able to entertain me till after the follow¬ 
ing Monday. The letter went on to add some nnmean- 
ing compliments on my. valour and distinction, and some 
heartless thanks for the care and attention I hud shown 
his sons. 

After I had read it, I handed it to good Mai’tin Vem, 
whose only comment was, “ Well, then, we must go to 
the halls of the parliament, where everything is already 
prepared for us. Come, seigneur, 1 am at your service." 

It was. I confess, most painful to me to enter inte 
open contest with the father of Louise de Blancl'ord. and 
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I determined that nothing shonld draw from me one 
angry word or rash expression. We were upon the 
ground first, however, and as I walked up and down in 
tiie hall of Lost Steps, Martin Vem somewhat reassured 
me hy telling me Aat I sliould find my cousin a com¬ 
pletely altered being. 

In ahent ten minutes, there was a slight movement 
amongst the crowd of petitioners and otliers at die further 
end of the hall, and an old man advanced &om the 
door which they surrounded, with an upright carnage, 
but slow step, towards the entrance of the great chamber. 
He was pde, and much shrivelled with age i^but, though 
small in stature, he was dignified, and his eye seemed 
to have lost none of its fire. On seeing Martin Vcm, 
he stopped, and turned his eyes on^ me for a moment; 
but die next instant, he advanced, and took me by the 
hand. 

“ 1 cannot be mistaken,” be said. “ This must bo’ 
Monsieur dc Ccrons. My dear young friend! I rejoice 
to meet you once, before 1 go to meet your father again 
in those mansions which, I doubt not; he has reached, 
and which I humbly trast in Christ that I may be also 
permitted soon to enter.” 

I rieeded no other words to tell me diat this was the 
President des Ohappes. of whom Martin Vem had 
spoken ; and after a few words more of inquiiy and 
retrospect, the worthy magisdnte turned die conversa¬ 
tion to the subject wMch bad brought me thidicr. 

“ I have come myself,” he said, “ though not veiy 
well, to prohibit the sale of this property, not knowing 
whether you would arrive in time or not. No one can 
know so well as I do the teims on which the transfer 
was made to your cousin, as I drew the very ]>apor T 
sec now in your hands. I was at that time a lawyer in 
the royal court of Bordeaux; and, though not exactly 
in my line of business, I put the matter in order for 
your father widi my own hand. Alas! I knew not that 
1 should never see him more after 1 witnessed die sig¬ 
nature of that deed.—^But here, I think, come our oppo- 
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nents; I will not call them enemies, for I lovo not to 
see a breach in families. This must be either tlie Baron 
de Blaneford, or some other person who thinks himself 
of impoitance.” 

I turned to see, and perceived the baron, followed by 
several other gentlemen advancing rapidly up the hall, 
and speaking—^it seemed to me mrgrily—with the young 
Seigneur de Blaye. At all events, their brows were 
frowning, and their cheeks were heated; and not 
knowing whether the sight of my attendants, whom I 
had left without, might not have produced all tliese 
signs of indignation, I remained, taking no fui-tlier 
notice, that the storm might burst. To my surprise, 
however, the baron advanced, and took my hand. 
“ Henri,” ho said, in a voice that trembled with emotion, 
“ my poor boy has arrived, I fear dying of the wound 
you mentioned in your letter, I see you feed for me,” 
Ito eontiniiod; “and no one shall prevent me expressing 
my thanks for the kindness and—and—and ” 

While he spoke, his eyes had rested on tlic polo and 
withered countenance of the President des Chappes; a 
look of doubt and surprise came into his face; ho 
turned white; he hesitated, and then added, confusedly, 
“ (Jharlcs is eager and anxious to see you. He thought 
you would have come this rnoming.—^Who is that beside 
you—tlie old man ? ” he asked, in a lower tone. 

“ That,” I replied, “ is an old friend of my father’s, 
Monsieur des Chappes, formerly of Bordeaux.” 

The baron trembled excessively; and, as far as pos- 
.sihle to let him recover himself, I went on to say, “ I 
would have been at your bouse long ago, but you your¬ 
self refused to receive me till after Monday.” 

1 !” cried tlie baron, “I said no such thing. I said 
I would receive you whenever you chose to conic— 
1 -” 

“ My fair cousin, I have your note ! ” I replied; 
“ there it is! ” 

He took it and read it through, and certainly, never 
did 1 behold the cheek, even of a timid girl, change its 
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hue BO frequently. ' At len^, however, he tore it to 
atoms, and trampled it under his feet, saying, “ 1 am 
fooled J It is the production of a lady, Henri de Cerons, 
and therefore I must say no more.” 

He paused, and gazed round him for a moment or 
two in silence, as if uncertain how to proceed, while the 
SeignciM’ de Blayc remained playing with his sword- 
knot, and maintaining a determined silence; and the 
rest, who had followed the haron, conversed together in 
a low tone. 

“Now speak with him alone,” whispered Martin 
Vera, who had been talking to Monsieur des Chappes, 
Mid 1 immediately followed tlie suggestion, saying, “ As 
it appeurs, my noble cousin, that the interview which 
J asked tljis moraing for the pm’pose of communicating 
to you a most impoitant fact, was only pnsvented by a 
mistake of the bai-oness in rcgai’d to your intentions, 
perhap.s yon will give me five minutes’ conversation 
with you alone; the proclamation of sale will not take 
place for a quarter of an hour.” 

“Where can wo speak alone?” said the baron, with 
a furtive kxfk at Des Chappes. “ 1 fear that-” 

“Oh, in one of the bm'eaux,” said the president, who 
had heal'd all tliat passed; “I will wait here lor you, my 
young friend. Huissier, lead these two gontleiueu to 
some cabinet where they may confer.” 

•• And pray,” said the Seigneur de Blaye, “ am I to 
remain here idling my time away till you rctura, 
bai'on ? ” 

“ You came, good sir, to see the sale, I think," replied 
the baron, sharply, “not to enjoy my conversation, 
which, I suppose, could not be very entertaimug to 
you and dius saying he followed the huissier, who 
led us to a small room, w'here we were left alone. 

The moment the door was shut, the baron sciz(?d me 
by botli liHifds, imd gazed in my face with a wild aud 
haggard eye, “Henri!” he exclaimed, “what arc you 
' here for ? What is the meaning of tliis? ” 

“ The meaning, sh-,” I answered, calmly, but finnly. 
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“ the meaning is simply that the estates of Oerons can¬ 
not be sold. Make me not say anything pmM to you, 
but you know, as well I do, that they mult not, and 
cannot be sold.” 

“Henri! Henri!” burst fortli from the baron, “do 
not drive me to despair! ” 

“ God forbid! ” T cried, earnestly; “ T seek Anything 
but that. On the contrary, turn, my lord, to those 
who really love and can really serve you, and amongst 
the most zealous count mysefr. I have raised myself, 
unsupported and alone, from nothing. With your sup¬ 
port, and in your defence and aid, I can do far more ; 
and if you will let me, 1 will in ten minutes chustiso yon 
empty coxcomb, who seeks your sweet child's dowry, 
not her hand. The estate of Cerons caimot bo sold; 
but still I will enable yon t o — —— ” , 

“ You cannot,— you cannot,” replied tlie baron, inter¬ 
rupting me vehemently. “ You do not laiow that J 
have bound myself to him in a largo sum that I cannot 
pay. The money I borrowed to pay the poor child's 
dowry is gone. 1 have nothing to give with. her. He 
will claim the bond I gave him. If the sale be stopped, 
1 am dishonoured.” 

“ Nay, nay," T said; “ all this may well be amended.” 

“Impossible! impossible!” he, said, in a low tone. 

1 am ruined, disgraced. 'Wliy, yourvery opposition is 
enough. I cannot stop the sale without calling his 
claim upon me. You cannot stop it without exposing 
all.” 

“Buthear me." 1 said; “but hear me. I know all 
—^yon have nothing to explain. If you will consent to 
my marriage, with Louise, dowerless, portionless, 1 will 
allo^v you to stay the sale witlmut one word regarding 
tlie cause—^hear m(', hear me !—and I will instantly put 
it in your power to quash this man’s claim with a single, 
word, and render him your debtor. I know ho cannot 
pay that debt, and therefore-” 

“Can you do this'? .Can you do this?” cried'the 
boron, witli his whole face brightening. 
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Ay, my cousin* I can,” I reidied, “ and will this 
moment; and if he dare but sneer, I will lash him 
from that t>all like an imruly hound.” 

“ That is needless! tliat is needless! ” replied the 
baron, a look of triumph coming over his countenance. 
“He will be my debtor—I not his; that will be suffi¬ 
cient. ‘Tint, 0 Henri,” he added, while his look fell 
again, and his cheek became pale,—“ 0 Henri!—there is 
another!—tlnsro is anotlier!—^Perdition is on either hand, 
and if 1 snalcdi at the aid you nobly and generously 
oiler, I fall into another abyss, pcihaps worse than that 
fi’oin which you snatch me; and yet if the sale do not 
lake plac(', it is double destruction. What can I do? 
what ought I to do? Tell me!—toll me, if you pity 
me!" 

“ J will tell you, sir, if you will listen to my advice,” 
I I'eplied: “ but you must decide speedily, for time 
weai'S. 'J’hc most pressing evil is the one before you. 
The 1’i‘cbident des Chappes will instaaitly forbid the sale 
if it b(' jiroclaimcd. The cause of the jn-ohibitioii must 
then be ])ut on record. Nothing cfui ever erase tliat. 
Then comes upon you this Lord of Blayc ; and, unprin¬ 
cipled libertine as he is, think you he will spare ^ou in 
any shape? .■\t all events, sweep this away, and let us 
meet whatt'ver otlicr risk or difficulty may be in stoi'o 
as best W(' may. Will you consent, sir?” 

“You know not, Henri do Ccrons,—you know not 
what those ditKculties are. Hut what you ask must be 
done. Louise shall be yours;—but you promise to aid 
me—to save me if you can ? ” 

“ To the very utmost of my power,” I answered; 
“blit I know or guess more tlian you suppose, sir. 
Yon are threatened with danger if you give j’our cjiild 
to any but this libertine," he bowed his head in token 
of assent,—“ and it is the baroness you fear?" I went 
on, but he inteirupted me, exclaiming, “ Not her!—^iiot 
her I ” 

“Hut the secrets she possesses,” I rejoined; and he 
tmned deadly pale. 
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“ The only way,” he said, after a pause of some 
minutes,—“the only way will be for you to conceal your 
iiiaiTiage.” 

“No, my lord,” I replied, “that cannot he; bull 
will conceal your consent.—Hear me ! ”J continued, 
seeing him about to grasp at the proposal eagerly with¬ 
out any conditions,—“ hear me out. I ivill ‘conceal 
your consent during your whole life, unless compelled 
by any process of law to reveal it, or driven to do .so by 
any attempts to annul our union. If you agree to that, 
draw up at once in your own hand your formal apjn-o- 
liatiou of our union upon those conditions; and then if 
ever 1 jiroduce that paper without need, the dishonour 
will fall on me. I will in return assign this bond to 
you; and, walking forth togetlrer from this room, wo 
will at once forbid the sale, and set yon braggart boy at 
defiance. There iU’c pajicr and jiens tipon that desk.” 

“ lie it so,—be it so! ” cried the baron, st'cming to 
revive from th<' tone of confidence with which I spoke; 
and faking the pen he wrote the words I put into his 
mouth. He read it over, and then gave it to me, and 
imagination can scarcely do justice to the feelings with 
which 1 received it. 

I then assigned to him the bond; and while 1 wrote 
he remained with his eyes fi.xed musingly upon tho 
ground. 

“Henri,” he said, taking it when I had done, but 
scarcely looking at tho signature, “ you tliinlt that 1 am 
eitlier we.ak to be so swayed by a woman, or criminal 
tliat I should fear her. But believe ino when I swear to 
you that she holds her power over me by a gross false¬ 
hood. A few unfortunate words, written thoughtlessly, 
and seeniiiig, as she has turned tliem, to countenance a 
deed that I abhorrcil, Iiavo bound me to misery and 
slavery.” 

“1 grieve, sir, most truly.”! replied; “but I hope 
tile time will come when you will ti’ust me more fully, 
and I doubt not then to hie able-” • . 

At that moment, however, one of the huissiei-s opened 

20 
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tLc door, sayin", “ 'Moiisiour le Earon, the sale is about 
to be proclaiinod.” We both hurried to the hidi wliere 
it was to take i)lacc; but ere we reached it the procla¬ 
mation was made, and the President dcs Oha])pos was 
in the act of^saying, “ T prohibit the sale in the name of 
Henri, Count do Cerons and Les Bois.” 

“Spekk!—speak, sir!” 1 whispered to the baron; 
“ forbid it also, Uiat no cause may be entered on my 
])art.” 

“ J iirobibit the sale, also,” he said, raising his voice 
aloud,—and then added, in an ordinary tone, “ I have 
just r(!ceived intelligence which alters altogether my 
intentions.” 

“You liave, sir?” exclaimed the Seigneur de Blaye, 
advamang with a menacing air. “ Then you ai-c, as I 
trust you remember, my debtor to the amount of forty 
thousand hvres." 

“ Pardon me, sir !" said the baron, in that cold bitter 
tone which 1 had more than once heard him usetowai’ds 
myself in fomicr days,—“ T think if 1 read this ])ap('i' 
right., that it is you are my debtor to the amount of 
twenty thousand. Wo will settle our accounts when¬ 
ever you think fit ” 

The young man looked at the paper, and evidently 
recognised it well; then turned his eyes upon me, say¬ 
ing, “1 understand to whom 1 am most a debtor, and 
will take occasion to settle my accounts witli him befoic 
a week be over.” 

“ I trust you will be punctual, Monsieur do Blaye,” 
I replied; but the President dos Cliappes interfered, 
saying, “ Young men! young men! many w’ords like 
that uttered here will send you to the chatelct. 1 be¬ 
seech you, sir," he continued, speaking to Du Blaye, 
“ as it si'cius to me that you have nothing to do wiUi 
tills cause, to leave the hall first ’’ 

1)<; Blaye was about to reply, but one or two of the 
geutlcincn who had accompanied him and the baron 
thither, took him by the aim and drew him away. We 
remained'in the hall some ten minutes longer, the baron 
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speaking fo Monsieur des Chappes in as uneonccrnecl a 
tone as ho could command. The moment ve had issued 
forth into the street, however, he spoke to me eagiuly 
and long upon the subject whereon my own thoughts 
were most earnestly bent. He, himself, now' urged my 
immediate marriage and departure with Louise, and 
he promised to speak with her and prepaie hrt’ mind 
for it. 

“ If yon are long,” he said. “ the matter will he dis- 
eoverod, and I shall he forced either to sanction your 
union oj)enly, or to oppose it. 'J’he latter,” Jie con¬ 
tinued, “ of course must not be done; but as you have 
promised to spare me, Henri, as far as possible, T trust 
that, by the utmost secrecy and expedition, you will lot 
the whole a.ssumo the appeaimice of being done without 
my consent.” 

My answer may easily ho conceived; hut the baron’s 
fears worts not less eager tliaii a lover’s hopes; ami he 
turned instantly from me to Martin ’Veni, who stood 
upon the steps of the Palais just behind ns. Their 
conversation tended all f.o the same object; for the 
baron, from various words dial had been spoken, com¬ 
prehended that the greater part of my information had 
l)ccn derived from the merchant. I did not hear the 
whole, however; for at that moment a gay train passed 
along, and before 1 was w'cll aware, my hand was in 
tliat of the prince dau])hin. The first exitression of his 
couuteuunee was tliat of pleasure at seeing me; but the 
uoxt was shaded by some other feelings, and after a few 
rapid questions he asked mo to come to Champigny, and 
spend tlie following clay there. 

There was a hope in my bosom, however, which pre¬ 
vented mo from saying “ Yesaud 1 replied, witlt a 
smile, that pcahaps I might he obliged to quit Pari.s ere 
that. IJ(! smiled again, hut seemed puzzled by my re¬ 
ply. siiyiiig, “ AVoll, well, let it he sohut ere he left 
me. he came closer, and said in a low tone, “ Promi.se 
me njion your Jionour, l)e Cerous, to come to iiie- at_ 
Champigny to-morrow night, if you do not quit Paris 
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to go elsewhere. 1 have something important to say 
to you.” 

1 promised without hesitation; and, grasping my 
hand warmly, he left me and went on. “ Now," said 
the baron, as I turntd towards him again, “1 have 
settled it all with this good merchant at whose house 
you lodge. Come with me, Henri, for Chai-les, jioor 
boy, cries eagerly to see you; and to-night I will visit 
you and tell you, I trust; lliat all is prcpai’cd.” 

Lidding adieu to 'Martin Vemfor the time, with many 
thanks for all that he had done, I mounted my horse, 
and a(tcoiupanied the baion to his house, saying, as wo 
rode along, “May 1 not hope to see Louise alsoJf 
we are to bo so soon united, it were but needful tliat I 
should speak with her myself.” 

“Nay, Henri, nay,” replied my cousin, with the 
blood mantling up in his check: “ press it not if die 
baroness be there. If she be not, for a moment you can 
speak with the dear child, to tell her that, in order to 
save all further pain on cither part, your union is to 
take place in her chamber to-morrow night. Good old 
La Tour shall be brought from Montmorency to speak a 
blessing on you; this contract shall be duly drawn, and 
Albert shall be present, though I must not. Osic stair¬ 
case shall bo placed in the hands of your people to 
insure your jiassing unoppo.sed; tlic merchimt engages 
tliat a gate of tlie city shall be kept open to giteyou 
exit; and then, as soon as she is yours, fly with her into 
the south without delay.” 

“To-mon-ow night, did you say?” I exclaimed, in 
some surju'isc: “ can all bo arranged by that time ?” 

“All, all,” replied the baron; “and oh, lltnri! when 
she is your wife, tell her tliat, towards her at. least, her 
father was not made Inarsh by nature,—tell, Henri—tell 
her, in one word, that she is like her mother : ay, and 
that whatever she may flunk, 1 love her for that like¬ 
ness.” 

” Oh! Monsiem* dc Blancford,” I cried, moved by 
those words, “ why, why will you not shake olf tlie 
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yoko that presses thus on you?—why do you not treat 
iicr ihroats with scorn?" 

“ Because, Henri,—because I have sold myself to a 
fiend,” he answered, almost fiercely. “ Bpcak not of it 
now : one <lay I will tell you more.” 

We rode on; and I saw Charles do Blaneford^ though 
lerribly cliangcd, indeed, in tlic space of two short days. 
1 saw my Louise, too, but it was only for a few short 
minutes : that, however, was enough to tell her that our 
fate was changed; and to ask her if she would consent 
to bo mine so suddenly. So secretly, so unprcjiared. Slje 
replied not at first; but her looks left all other answer 
needless; and, ere she could re])ly, we heard the wrival 
of the b.aroness in the eouit-yurd, and we ]>arted. 

With Charles I s.at witli some hours; and all I had to 
relate of the tiansactions between his father and myself, 
seemed to afford him better medicines tlian the druggist's 
shop could supply. 1 saw not the biu’oness; but aft<!r 
my return to the hou.so of Martin A'ern, tin; baron came, 
and we passed nearly three hours in ni,aking (n-eiy 
arrangement. The good raercluint sat by and listened 
giaNely, even sadly. Once! saw him bury his eyes in 
his hands, imd lie sighed often and de.ojjly ; hot Im pro¬ 
mised all that wo re()uircd, in regard to his own aid; 
and when tin baron asked him if he did not think that 
our plan must eeilidnlj sneeced, he n'ldied. with a smile 
that 1 atoTwards uj(dcrslood bi'tter, ” 1 will stake my 
life upon n.' 


CHAl j KB XXI ri. 

It was two o’clock in the morning of Sunday, the Jilth 
of August, St. Bardioloinew’s day, in tlic year l.'iT’.J, 
whetil reached the porte cochere of thoB-aron do Bhinc- 
ford. Tile whole town was still; and the soft, hiihnj air 
of tlio summer night funned my cheek like the breath 
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of love. The wicket was, as I had expected, open; and 
behind it was Moric Endem, armed only with the usual 
wciapons ot daily defence, with the addition of a pistol 
in ease of need. He was masked, however, as it was 
af^recd that we all should ho; and pointing to a small 
door on the other side of the court, he whispered, “ By 
Oiat door and up the stairs, sir? You will find Andriot 
and two others there." 

I looked towards the porter’s room, fearing lest the 
least noise should disturb those we wished to slumber. 
All was quiet, howi'vor; and passing across the court, 1 
found the door held open by Andriot. On the first 
landing-place of tlio stairs, there was anotlier of my 
men ; and higher up. a third. On the next landing, 
there a])peurod a light shining through a door a-jar, and 
I gently putted it open and entered. It admitted me to 
a small ante room; and watching on the opposite side, 
was Albert de Blancford. I'he noble boy embraced nid 
gladly; and, with a whispered word or two of joyful 
congi'atulatiou, led me into the room beyond. Tlicre 
stood Louise, somewhat pale and agitated; but the dear 
girl suflorcd not such feelings to veil or check her affec¬ 
tion for the man she loved: and starting forward from 
the si<le of old La Tour, she cast herself into my anus. 
1 soothed and caressed her for a moment; while the 
good old pastor came forward, and grasped mo eagerly 
by Ihc hand. 'J’hc contract of om' nianfage lay upon 
the lablo; bul we had many words to say to each other, 
and ha<l not yet signed it, when the door behind us 
opened, and the baron himself entered. 

‘•Is it done?” he asked, anxiously: “ha-s it taken 
place? Bo quick, Henri!—be quick! ’’ he added, seeing 
that the contract was still unsigned. “ I fear and •-hall 
fear, for your happiness, my children, till the act is iive- 
vocable.” 

O happy interruption to words, every one of w'hich 
occupied those moments that bore Fate upon their 
w'iiigs! Gladly we signed the paper,—gladly wc pro¬ 
nounced the vow tlrat bound us to each otlier,—ghidly I 
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placed the mystic symbi)l of eternal union on the hand 
of her f loved. 

*• Now! ” cried the baron, as soon as the whole was 
comphited,—r“ now dopsirt at once! You will find eood 
Darne IMarguelettc without the walls, at the spot where 
your hor.ses wait. Bless thee, my Louise !—bless thee ! 
Be kind to her, Henri, and love none but •her; be 
warned—be wamc'd by what you have seen and know, 
(let thee to bed, Albert, aud|^ct all now be qiiifit in 
the house.” 

Louise trembled a good desd; but 1 led her on; and 
gradually, as the severing from her father's house 
seemed more comi>lete, she clung to me mori! closely. 
'I'he baron, with Ids own hand, shut the door behind us, 
and stci> by step we <lesce)idcd the dark stairs. 

“ I have thought it better, dear Louise," T said, as we 
reached the bottom of the stairs, •' that we should both 
Ije scnsuied from notice as far as possible ; and I htive 
here a nun's gown, il' you can throw it over your other 
clothes. 'Whore is the gown, Andriot 

He gave it me, and Louis<‘ covered her white dress 
with the gray serge. But, as she was in Ihf! very act of 
putting it on, to my surprise. I heard the great and 
j’''nnirkable bell of St. (lertnain I’Au.xerois Iiegiii to ring 
baldly, as if tor matins; and searcely liad I biin'i<'d 
Louise acro.ss I'.ie eoiirtinlo llie street, when loud sbout.-, 
wiTe beard from diil'ereiit parts of the town. Tbe bells 
of all tbe 'dinrche.s weie now beard ringing,—-tbe light 
of toixbi's and llanibeanx was seen ad\anemg from tin' 
side e.f tbe Louvn'; and it was evidiait lliat. notwitb- 
.standing the jirofouud stillness vhicli bad reigned in tbe 
city as 1 jiassed along, one part, at least, of the popula¬ 
tion bad iieen up and watch-ful. 

A moment after, we heard a loud and piercing shriek 
in the distance, and Louise, trembling in every limb, 
clung to ray arm. At first she seemed to think tliiit all 
this referred to ourselves.—that we werj discovered, 
and about to be dragged back ; but the cries from every 
part of the town soon undeceived licr; and as 1 remem'_ 
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bovcd the various little incidents of the last three days— 
the waniiiif' of young Mai'tin Vern,—the eager aud 
pressing invitation of the prince dauphin, 1 doubted not 
that some dark and horrible scheme for the deslruclion 
of all the Protestants in Tai’is was in the act of exe¬ 
cution. 

Moric' Endmn closed the door behind ns. and, with 
the other men, sprung to my side; and remembering 
the, caution of the youn|| merchant, I drew Jjouisc on, 
with scarcely a word, towards bis dwelling. 

The street in which we were was still nearly vacant, 
with the exception of some people bearing torclics, who 
wore coming from ilie further end; but, just as wc quitted 
the shadow of the Hotel do Blancford, a man dart (id 
forth from a door-way on the other side, ciying, “Help! 
luilp! Here are I’rofcstants escaping! ” aud at tlie 
same time, he seized mo by die arm, and aimed a blow 
at my head. He was masked, but the Aoice was that of 
He Hlave, and he certainly would have cut me dowu.'had 
not. Jiloric Endom, always prompt and cool, levelled his 
pistol at the assailant’s head, aud fired. He fell dead 
upon the sjiot; but the cry had brought a number of the 
torclunen down at full speed, and I certainly tliought 
that our hour was conn;. 

iMoric’s wit, however, now saved us, as his ready 
couiag<! had done. He stsemed to comprehend tlio 
whol(! in a moment; and, as his religion never stood in 
th(! way of his proceedings, ho hurst out in a loud 
laugh, as the men came up, crying, “ That Waheutre of 
a llugucnot will need no more. By the tuass, if T had 
not had my pistol he would have murdenal some of us. 
There, drag him along by the heels to Montfaucon. So 
perish all enemies of the trae Church! ’’ 

“ Ihuvo! bravo! ” cried the torchmen. completely 
deceived by tlicsc words, and taking us f()r zealous 
Catholics; “come on I come on I” and on wc hnrried 
after them as closely as wc could. But the house of 
Martin Vem'was far off. The (streets were begiiming 
to swarm with people; wc saw two doors burst open, to 
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pillaRo the houses an^ massacre the inhabita7its, oi-e wc 
rcsicluid the end of tlio sti-eet; the whole sctaie of that 
diabolical massacre was aronnd us; and liouisc' could 
not keep up with the men, whose mistake niii'ht sl.ill 
have saved us if we could have gone on in Iheir com¬ 
pany. Nothing then hut certain death seennal to j)rosent 
itself on cveiy side.; the only chance of safety was in 
putting Moric Endcm at the liead of our troop; but he 
was known h) so many Catholics as well as IVotostants, 
that tlio first order to unmask would have betrayed all. 

As wo were following the other party at some distance, 
five or six people came up from the opposite ilirection, 
and spoke a moment to those before us. d'hcre was a 
woman with these new coiners ; but they stopjiod, and 
one man advanced, .saying, “ Unmask ! ” 

Moric was about to cut him down, but I stopped him, 
(md rejiliod, “ Unmask yourself.” 

“Ha!” cried the other, who proved to be young 
Martin Veni, “ 1 was seeking you, Monsieur les llois. 
W’e shall save yon still. Miriam, link yourself with 
the lady—my men mingle with their men. Uet none of 
your party,” he added, in a low tone, “ unmask : we will 
do that if need' should ho. Now, shout, my men, and 
wave your torches. Uji with tlie Catliolic Church! 
Down with the Mabeutres!” 

“ O my father I my father I” said Louise to me, in a 
low voice; “can we not save my father ■' 0 Henri! 

Ilcnii! think of him! ” 

1 spoke a word upon tlie subject to the young mer¬ 
chant : but ho stopped'me sharjily ere 1 could linish my 
sentence. I am risking my life by what 1 am doing 
even now. Speak not of it! He has a Catholie wife; 
she will save his house.—Come on! come on ! You will 
see such sights as will make you glad of your own 
lives! ” 

I whispered to Louise tlio hope that lie gave tno, 
scanty as it was; andulas! as we hastened onward, 
the. sights we saw did fillly justify tliat which tlie young 
merchant had said. 
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Before we had gone half a mil# the streets of Paris 
were one scone of massacre and horror. The whole 
place wa,s blazing witli torches; large pai’ties f>f aimed 
men on foot and on horseback were scouring the, st.reets, 
killing eiery one even suspected of Ih-otcstantisni; and 
many a Catliolic, too, was slain in the anarchy of the 
time, who stood between fair estates and greedy rela¬ 
tions. Six or .seven we saw mm’dercd before our eyes; 
and several times, while the echoing screams of new^ 
victims were hoard within the houses, a dead body was 
cast foitli from the upper windows into the streets as 
we were, passing. Instantly a crowd of the dark and 
sallow villains that crowd tlic lanes and alleys of every 
'great metropolis, gathered round, like vultures, over 
the corpse, Ui strip it of its cloUiing; and often was 
licard iii(‘ low groan, or faint cry', which followed the 
dagger-stroke that ended what the assassins above had 
left untinisbed. 

A.s wo aj»f>roached th(' banks of the river, however, 
the scene became still inoiv lerrible, and still nion' con- 
i’used. 'I'lioir-auds of figtm's, all bent on the siune 
bloody business, whirled round ns in evtay dirts-tioii; 
the cries of tlio victims, the shouts ef their Imtcliers, 
the breaking in of doors and windows, the occasional 
discharge of tiro-amts, the inci'ssant ringing of tbi' b lls, 
tb " b ating of drtuns, and th(' soiiiiding of tmnq) Is, 
made a noise pcrfctlv deaf ning; while the sights that 
were now pr S'’ll till as eliarly as if it had bi’iu day, 
made the heart sick with hoiTor and agony and in¬ 
dignant grii f. In one gate-way alone, I saw jtib d up so 
niany human bodies, amongst which wt rc two women, 
that the gate could not b(' shut: and as I kept my eyes 
upon the ground, I savv tliat the gutters flowed red with 
blood. A little further ou, a boy of thirteen or fomt 'en 
years of age was seen di-agging along a naked corjise by 
the hv-els; and, further still, a fiend of a woman ap¬ 
peared i>rcssing out tlie la.st breath from the body of a 
creature like herself, while she t-jrc the rich clothes from 
her dying limbs, 
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All those of a better class that appeared active in tlie 
massacre - at least all 1 saw—were masked; but much, 
happened oven close to me that I beheld not at all: for 
my whole thoughts were taken up with th(! situation of 
the dear girl by my side, and 1 feared cverv' moment that 
her strength would fail through terror, hoiTor, and 
agitation. She hung heavily upon my arm. !t is trae, 
hut still she did not give way. With her oyos bent 
down upon the ground, she liuiriod on, while the kind 
girl Mu’iam, though cviilently teiribly agitated herself, 
poured sb'euglhening and consoling words into her e!U% 
and supijorted her on the other sidt;. 

Three times we were stc>p])ed and commiuided to un¬ 
mask; but either a single word from young Martin 
Vcni or Morie lindein's well-imitated about of “Down 
with tlic Huguenots!" obtained us a fi'ce passage 
without uiieovei-ing our faces. _ • 

At length the long-wished-for sight of the street in 
which the imuchmit lived prt;scnted itself: hut at tliat 
very spot we were sto))j)e(l l)y a crowd of wild rabble 
whom no words would pacify; and even when the young 
merchant and two of tJiose who were with him lailled 
oif t.lunr vizards, a furious man, brandishing a sword, 
swore tlial lie gave a false name, and was calling out to 
kill liim, wlieii Morie i;Indom started forward, e.xc.laini- 
ing, “11a! Gou(|uantI Huguenot! Malieiitre that you 
ai'e I Knock Lis hrains out, Martin ! Knock his brains 
out! He was Coligny’s horse-boy at Moiicontour, and 
was taken. Knock his hrains out! knock his brains 
out! He is a Huguenot sliamniing Catholic!” 

With his drawn sword in his hand Morie rushed for¬ 
ward, and before he could be stopped euttlie man down. 
“By tlie iiiiiss there are more Huguenots amongst 
them,” he cried, springing at another man. “ Kill tliem 
all! kill them all! Down witli the Huguenots!” but 
the men Hed in every direction, and left the street clear. 

Young Martin Vern. however, paused and looked 
angrily upon Morie Endem, saying, “ This must_ be 
answered.” 
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“ It is answered in six words,” replied Moric. “ The 
man is what I said. He is Gouquaiit, who was horse¬ 
boy to the admiral, and has since, I hear, been cut- 
tliroat for any one that wanted one here in Paris.” 

Nobody could contradict him, and the young merchant 
hurried on. 

Oh, with what joy and satisfaction did I see the great 
doors of die merchant’s court-yard close behind us, and 
held my poor half-fainting Louise to my heart in a 
momentaiy dream of safety. But that di'eam was soon 
dispelled, for I heard one of the men, as pale a.s death, 
telling the good youth who had protected us, that the. 
whole place had been twice searched for me and my 
followers already. 

The next moment there was a low rap at the gate, 
and, on looking through the grating, we saw tlio two 
elder merchants, with a foot-boy, and immediately gave 
them admission. Martin Vcni’s face was sad and pale, 
however. 

“ They refuse to open the city gates on any account,” 
he said, as soon as the door was closed. “ Nay, cheer 
up, sweet lady, we will find means to save you. Miriam, 
what says your quick wit? To-moiTow the search will 
be sti'icler and more orderly—not less fatal, though. 
How caji we get them out of tlic city?” 

“ By the river! ” said the girl, eagerly, “ by the river! 
My father's barge, that brought all the. gold plate from 
Eouen, lies just at the back of our garden.” 

“ But to get to the hack of your house, Miriam.” 
said the merchant, “ they must pass round tlu’ough 
that awful sti’eet where the blood is now flowing like 
watei'.” 

“ Over the tops of the houses! ” cried the girl; “ over 
the roof! i know there is a way. You, dear Maadin, 
run romid and tell my fatlier to open the door above. 
I will guide them tliither.” 

The young merchant paused not a moment, and his 
uncle as eagerly and rapidly led! us out upon the tops 
of their woi’ehouses. Tremendous was the lurid glare 
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that rose up from the streets below; tremendous the 
mingled roar of terrific sounds that reached us as wej 
hurried along tlie narrow and giddy way. It was hl^ei 
walking along the precipice verge of hell itself; and I do 
not think tliat Louise could have home it long had not 
good AJartiu Vcm soon led us into a sort of alley be¬ 
tween die double roofs of the houses. • 

It was witli some difficulty that wo found out which 
was the roof of the good Jew’s house ; but at length 
Miriam fixed upon it and knocked at a small door in the 
side. For several moments there was no answer, and 
she knocked again. Then, however, came the sound 
of steps hunyitjg up, and hands unsteady, it seemed, 
with age or fear, unlocked the door on die other side. 
As soon as it was opened, the head of Solomon Ahar 
ajipeared, his limbs shaking, and his face pale. 

“ lllessed be God!” he cried. “Blessed he God! 
Come in, my children! come in! All is safes here. I 
always make my house doubly strong. Ah ! bless your 
sweet face, lady, you look palo, and well you may; but 
the boat ivill save you; it is close to the shore, in die 
little creek I had made to unload my merchandise. I 
owe my life to the good lord, your lover, there! ” 

“ My husband ! ” said Ijouise, in a tone that I shall 
never forget; and, casting herself upon my bosom, she 
wept, ller tears were soon dried, however, and we hur¬ 
ried down to the bank. 

As it was probable diat we might be fired upon, some 
large piles of faggots were given us to make a sort of 
screen on cither side, and also to give the barge the 
appearance of a mere wood-boat. A large bag of money 
was placed in my hands by Martin Vein ; Miriam 
brought down some \-ich cushions for Louise to lie 
upon: the Jew himself added wine and provisions, and 
Moric Endem, doing his best to assume the appearance 
of a common boatman, aided anotlier of the men to 
push away from tlic shore and get into the middle of 
the riyttv. • . 

As wc slowly made ou» way along, the horrid sounds 
from the centre of the town seemed to decrease; but 
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just ill passing near the walls the guai ds first called out 
to stop, and tiieii fired upon us. But their shot did us 
up harm, and, ere they could load and fire again, we 
were out of reach. We passed the suburb, too, in 
safety; tmd, oh, how strange was the sensation, when 
we felt the boat gliding on through the calm, noiseless 
scenes o# the country, and saw the tranipiil morning 
light glowing warmly in Uie East! 

According to the aiTangemcnts between die baron 
and myself, our horses, and the rest of my followers, 
with good Dame Marguelette, had been stationed at a 
little cabaret, not a hundred yards from the river, and 
Moric, who knew the spot, engaged to land us, and lead 
us thither at once. He was not one to mistake, and 
we put ourselves entirely under his guidance. When 
tlic boat touched the shore, however, I thought I beard 
many persons talking at a distance, and landed first 
to see. 

As I apiiroachcd the rendezvous, T saw, by the gray 
light of dawn, a much larger body of horse than that 
■which 1 expected; and, pausing, I was on the eve of 
returning to the barge, when 1 pci'ceived a young man 
dismounted, and pacing eagerly backwm-ds and forwards, 
but every now and then halting to look upon the road. 
I tliought that I could not be mistaken in the figure, 
and. us 1 advanced a little nearer, the face of the j)riuee 
dauphin became more distinct. At the same moment, 
he caught a sight of me; and, darting forward, he 
graspc(l me by the hand, saying, “Thank God!—but 
oh. De Cerons, you arc surely nr)t alone! " 

I told him briefly what had ha])peued, and ho replied, 
“ Lose not a moment! Bn'ng them all here. There is 
a litter for the lady, mid an escorfrof my own men, with 
a safe-conduct from my father. But you must put 
twenty leagues between you and Paris ere you sleep; 
for here, at this moment, no nnm could be certain of 
saving Ills own brother from hour to hour. No words, 
De (’crons, hut away! To Geneva! to Gcnevjiu if you 
would have safety.” , , 

No words, indeed, were spent in vain. Louise and 
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the vest were brought up from the boat, and, ere t\v('n(y 
miuutos had passtd, we were on our road lo Switzer¬ 
land. 

It was not fill wo had ])assed th'e French frontier, fliut 
I could btdicve the beloved being who was now iny own, 
was in safely. But niy joy was soon iningled witli deep 
grief; iOr at Geneva wo learned, for the fii’st time, Ihe 
extent of our loss, and found that the barony of Ulauc- 
ford, as well as the lordship of Cei-ons, had fallen to 
one who wept to receive them. TJio baron and his two 
sons had been niassiuwil. Good La 'four, too, was 
amongst the gone; and the Bafoness de Blancford her¬ 
self had not been suflei’cd, by the wild beasts that were 
let loose u])on the ¥rot(;stants of France, lo escape that 
fate which she made no elTort to avert from her 
husband. 
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